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...with the VICTOR LITE-WEIGHT 


16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 





HERE’S LOOKING forward to happier hours of teaching with the portable, compact 
and easily operated Victor Lite-Weight. Your teaching duties become more interest- 


ing and effective with dynamic, inspiring educational films and the Lite-Weight— 









specifically designed for you and your classroom. Plan now to include the Lite- 
Weight in your next fall’s teaching program. Ask your Victor headquarters for a 


demonstration—or write for complete information. 


hilo. atmnilogriple 0 Upuraulion 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. L-9, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York © Chicago « Distributors Throughout the World 





THE VICTOR TRIUMPH 60 


for auditorium or large assembly 
use— indoors or outdoors, 
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tell you why there are 


more SLOAN Zds% VALVES sold than 
all other makes combined... 


REPUTATION —Sloan is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of Flush Valves exclusively. 


ENDURANCE —Thousands of the first Sloan 
Flush Valves installed are still in perfect 
operation after 37 years of daily use. 


LOW MAINTENANCE—Unequalled records 
show maintenance costs as low as %4 of le 
per valve per year. 


WATER CONSERVATION—Records prove 
that reduced water consumption has saved 


USERS GET MORE $ VALUE FROM 


4300 W. LAKE STREET fh, q 
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enough to pay for Sloan installations many 
times over. 


SAFETY FROM POLLUTION—Sloan Vacuum 
Breakers absolutely prevent back syphonage 
—thereby protect public health. 


QUIETNESS — Without screening the water, 
Sloan Quiet Flush Valves are whisper quiet. 


PRICE — The plus values of Sloan's une- 
qualled records of performance in the field 
are yours at costs no higher than others. 


CHICAGO 








ILLINOIS 





ADDED COMFORT AND FUEL ECONOMY FOR SCHOOLS 


WHO cares how hard Old Man Winter puffs and blows? Certainly not the occupants 
of a schoolroom with Syncretized Air. The frosty-bearded giant is always on the 
outside so far as they are concerned. 

To the Nesbitt Syncretizer, with its thermal system of ventilation control, has been 
added a brand-new feature—the outdoor air-volume control. Long famous for its 
achievement of uniform temperature and the avoidance of chills and overheating 
through the harmonizing of air-stream and room temperatures, the Syncretizer is 
now equipped with the means of preventing an excessive quantity of outdoor air from 
entering the unit on windy days. 

The new Nesbitt feature, exclusive and patented, operates through two pivoted 
vanes which, as the wind mounts in velocity, gradually restrict the area through which 
the outdoor air enters the unit. The opening which remains is not large enough to 
permit blow-through, but it is still ample to admit all the outdoor air required. The 
fuel saved on windy days makes the operation of the Syncretizer more economical 
than ever. 

The Syncretizer Unit Ventilator is sold separately or in combination with 


Storage Units—and Convectors if desired—as a fully integrated assembly. 
Send for Publication 249 


THE NESBITT 





Made by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., Phila. 36, Pa., and Sold by Nesbitts and American Blower Corporation 
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1—LITTLE OR NO WIND. Vanes 
lean only slightly in response to the 
mild current of air outside. 
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2—MEDIUM WIND. As the wind 
increases, the vanes begin to re- 
strict the outdoor air opening. 
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3——STRONG WIND. About 75% 
of opening is shut off. Excessive 
amounts of outdoor air cannot enter. 
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AS A MEMBER of the National 
Commission on School District Re- 
organization, Julian E. Butterworth 
writes with authority on “The Essen- 
tials of the Intermediate District.” 
Three years as chief consultant for a 
study of the intermediate school dis- 
trict in New York State have added 
to his information on this subject. 
Dr. Butterworth is professor of rural education at Cornell 
University. He received his A.B., A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
from the State University of Iowa. For the first three 
years of his career he was a teacher of English; afterwards 
he was successively professor of psychology at State Tech- 
ers College, Duluth, Minn.; professor of secondary educa- 
tion and principal of the University High School, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming; dean of the College of Education at the 
same university. He assumed his present position at Cornell 
in 1919 and from 1927 to 1944 was chairman of the 
university’s division of education and director of the 
School of Education. He is the author and co-author of 
a number of books. He has studied school systems in 
Europe and Mexico and has been a member of school 
survey staffs in New York State, Virginia and New Jersey; 
he was director of the survey at New Haven, Conn. 





Julian E. Butterworth 


AN IOWAN by birth and educa- 
tion, Walter C. Reusser has been a 
resident of Wyoming since 1924 
when he became associated with the 
state university at Laramie. He is 
now head of its department of edu- 
cational administration. He is the co- 
author with Paul R. Mort of ‘Public 
School Finance,” and with C. R. 
Maxwell of “Observation and Directed Teaching in the 
Secondary Schools,”’ and is the author of numerous articles 





Walter C. Reusser 


and many pamphlets on school finance and teacher per- 
sonnel. After serving in World War I, he obtained his 
A.B. degree from Upper Iowa University. His M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees were awarded by the State University of 
Iowa. Early in his career, Dr. Reusser was a high school 


teacher in Iowa. 


J. W. TALLEY is principal of Junior-Senior High 
School at Roanoke Rapids, N.C., having previously served 
as principal of the Junior High School, and prior to that as 
a teacher and coach. He received his A.B. from Wake For- 
est College and his M.A. from Duke University. With a 
liking for athletics, hunting and fishing, he is also a profes- 
sional baseball player. 


W. EDWARD YOUNG began his career in education 
as principal of the Green Knoll School and of Finderne 
School, both in Bridgewater Township, N.J. He then be- 
came supervising principal of the newly created Township 











AMONG THE AUTHORS 


of Winfield, N.J., where he organized and developed a pro- 
gram of elementary education in a community which had 
previously had no local school system. He also served as 
district clerk of the Winfield Township board of educa- 
tion. He has held his present position as principal of the 
Fielding and First Street schools of South Orange and 
Maplewood since 1945. He holds the B.S. and M.A. de- 
grees from Teachers College, Columbia University, and is 
interested in the field of reading and in safety education. 


DAVID V. BUCHANAN, teacher of history in US. 
Grant High School at Portland, Ore., on page 47 describes 
the room library as a successful aid to learning. He ob- 
tained his B.A. from Drake University and his M.A. from 
the University of Colorado. He has been a teacher for 
nine of the ten years of his career, first at Massena, Iowa, 
then at the Garden Home School, Denver, and now at 
Portland. For one year he was superintendent of the Kowa 
School, Weld County, Colorado. He finds photography and 
music a means of relaxation and is a machinist by trade. 


MICHIGAN has done more than 
some states to train school bus drivers. 
The article by Dorr Stack and Nor- 
man E. Borgerson on Page 44 has the 
stamp of authority since Mr. Stack 
has been chief of organization and 
transportation of the Michigan de- 
partment of public instruction for the 
last twelve years and Mr. Borgerson, 
who is assistant superintendent of public instruction for 
Michigan, is chairman of the safety education supervisors’ 
section of the National Safety Council. Mr. Stack, who 
holds the B.S. and M.A. degrees, was a superintendent in 
various Michigan communities for nineteen years. He then 


Dorr Stack 


served as supervisor of rural agricultural schools and was 
supervisor of the N.Y.A. division. His hobbies are farming 


and fishing. 


Mr. Borgersun, who has an M.E. de- 
gree from Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, was a teacher for two years. He 
has been with the department of pub- 
lic instruction since 1936. He was a 
delegate to the White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education in 1944, and 
to the White House Conference on 
Highway Safety in 1946 and 1947. 
He has been the director of driver education and training 
institutes in Michigan since 1942. In 1932 he originated 
the Lowell Showboat, which began as a small entertainment 
and which now attracts 24,000 people over a five-day 
period each year. This is his principal hobby. Others are 
the collecting of fine china and colored glass and operating 
a small fruit farm. 


Norman E. Borgerson 
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the remarkable, ““Theatre-Tone”’ 


Revere/o; MEME SOUND PROJECTOR 





Revolutionary in design and operation, the Revere 16mm Sound Pro- 
jector brings professional quality sound movies within the reach of all. 
Now many more schools, lodges, churches and industries can afford 
the entertainment and educational advantages of sound movies at their 
very best. The rich, theatre-like tone...brilliant projection...amazing 
ease of operation...and exceptional, light-weight portability of the 
Revere“‘16” have been enthusiastically acclaimed by noted educators and 
audio-visual authorities. You, too, will agree that the Revere 16mm 


Sound Projector is a remarkable achievement. $287.50, complete. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY + 
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COMPLETE 


A SINGLE 
LIGHT-WEIGHT 
UNITI 


“Theatre-Tone” speaker serves 
also as carrying case for pro- 
jector and ali accessories. 
Makes a single compact unit, 
weighing only 33 pounds! 








EASY 

TO OPERATE 
ON AC ORDC 
CURRENT! 


Simple 4-point threading is so 
easy a child can do it. Other 
“easy” features are: positive 
automatic re-wind ... Control 
panel visible in dark... Quick 
adjustment from 400 to 1600 
foot reels. 








FLAWLESS 
VOLUME AND 
BRILLIANCE! 


; Perfect sound and tone control 
for large room or small . . .750- 
watt brilliancy...Fast F1.6 
coated lens .. . Microphone 
and phonograph pickup con- 
nections...Sound or silent. 





Revere Wa Db 


SOUND PROJECTOR 


CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Children Learn Good Banking Practice . 
. . Classes Go Visiting . . . Parents Lend a Hand 


Portfolio 


.. A Teacher Without 





WHEN the bond buying and sav- 
ings program at Spalding High School 
in Chicago was over after the war, it 
seemed to Eugene M. Vandenberg, 
mathematics and shop teacher, that 
something should be done to encour- 
age the students to keep up their habits 
of thrift. With this in mind, he sub- 
mitted a plan for a school bank, which 
was opened in September 1946. 

The bank is housed in the industrial 
arts laboratory and has all the necessary 
equipment, with a tool crib serving 
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for a cashier’s cage. At 11:25 a.m. 
every day the bank opens for business. 
Two upper classmen accept money for 
deposit and release withdrawals, while 
younger students act as bookkeepers 
and audit the books. So far they have 
not discovered an error. The bank has 
faculty supervision. 

Seniors bank on Monday, juniors on 
Tuesday, sophomores on Wednesday, 
and freshmen on the last two days 
of the week. Any amount in excess 
' of 10 cents may be deposited in the 
school bank. 

The problem of paying interest was 
solved when the school officials offered 
to help out. Funds from student en- 
tertainments are also used for this 
purpose. A limit was set on the pay- 
ment of interest on only the first $2 
deposited each week, or $40 for the 
semester. More than $1500 is now 
on deposit in the accounts of more 
than half the students. 


The bank not only acquaints stu- 
dents with banking practices but is 


6 


a great convenience to them since 
most of the students at Spalding are 
physically handicapped and are unable 
to visit downtown banks. 


KR 

BERT POYSER of the Franklin 
School, South Bend, Ind., is a teacher 
who has never given a final examina- 
tion or made out a report card. He 
has never taught a class; yet, when 
he wanted to retire recently after 
twenty years of service at Franklin, 
his proposal was met with a storm of 
protests from parents, children and his 
associates, 

Bert Poyser is the school custodian. 
He has his regular janitorial duties, and 
he presides over the daily flag raising 
ceremony at the school. By the power 
of his example and his kindly interest 
in the boys and girls, he has taught 
thousands of children how to be good 
citizens and the right kind of people. 
In the words of the school’s principal, 
“Mr. Poyser is a teacher: he teaches 
human kindness.” In short, Bert 
Poyser is regarded as a V.I.P.* by all 
who know him, and he is remaining 
at his post for another year. 


THE DEPARTMENT of special 
services of the Denver school system 
arranges for excursions of pupils into 
the community. This is done to give 
them a firsthand knowledge and ap- 
preciation of local institutions and of 
the vocational opportunities in the 
area. In 1946-47, 451 excursions were 
arranged, and 16,797 pupils were 
transported. Various community 
agencies, industries and businesses are 
now requesting that pupils visit them, 
since they find this a means of in- 
terpreting their services to the children. 


*Very Important Person. 


PARENTS of boys and girls attend- 
ing school at Battle Creek, Mich., are 
not averse to rolling up their sleeves, 
donning overalls and putting in their 
odd hours doing jobs around the 
schools which they feel are important 
to the welfare of their children. Or- 
dinarily the board of education would 
pay to have these things done, but 
because of lack of funds, the parents 
have been helping out. 

At the Roosevelt and Wilson 
schools, for instance, mothers and 
fathers have been renovating the 
school kitchens. The kitchen in an- 
other school has been moved to a more 
accessible spot and new cupboards and 
articles of equipment have been pur- 
chased and installed. 

At Northwestern School, mothers 
have taken over the cooking and serv- 
ing of the school lunch. Last fall 
fathers raked and burned leaves on 
the school playgrounds. By means of 
fairs and carnivals, other schools have 
raised funds for purchasing playground 
equipment. 

Fathers of high school students gave 
their youngsters a hand in construct- 
ing a band shell at the football field. 




















Mothers made draperies and helped 
furnish the high school music room. 
At the W. K. Kellogg school, they 
helped the school band and raised a 
fund to buy new uniforms and to 
furnish a teachers room. 

All these activities represent only 
a few of the many tasks the mothers 
and dads have been performing for 
the good of the schools and their 
children. 
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The REO Safety School Bus body 

* is welded and double-row riveted 
into one complete unit. A fully loaded 
REO can be supported on sides or top 
without crushing. 








Room for three children in each 

* 39-inch, adequately spaced seat 

. . allows easy access. Note easy-to-grip 

handholds, with built-in shields to 
prevent accidental wrist injuries. 








Extra-wide emergency door is in 

* center rear of REO Safety School 

Bus (left rear-quarter door available). 

If children disturb door mechanism, 
light and buzzer warn driver. 


REO means safety—first, last and always! 


When the National Education Association set safety stand- 
ards for school buses, REO adopted every single safety 
feature . . . then added some of their own! 


The high standards maintained by the REO Safety School 
Bus are recognized by alert schoolboards who probe, check 


and compare the REO with any other school bus made. 


The REO Safety School Bus is the only school bus to win 
the Safety Engineering Magazine award for safety in motor 
vehicle design—ample proof that REO means safety ... 
first, last and always! 








4 REO has taken every pre- 
* caution to make the REO 
Safety School Bus the safest, 
easiest-steering school bus on 
the road. Only REO gives 
maximum maneuverability in 
city and country driving. 











5 Safe! Safe! Safe! That’s the 
® REO Safety School Bus... from 
Life Guard Tubes in the tires to 
steel cross-members in the top. 

As many schoolboards will testify, 
REO has gone all-out for safety ... 
for passengers and driver. 

Large, fast-acting brakes, handy fire 
extinguisher, air-controlled wind- 
shield wiper, inside rear-vision 
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mirror, large and comfortable driver 
seat ... REO has everything to help 
the driver. 

Play safe, check the REO Safety 
School Bus before you order any 
school bus. 

For further details, or to arrange a 
free demonstration, write School 
Bus Division, Reo Motors, Inc., 
Lansing 20, Michigan. 


REO 


SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 














QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Eliminating Soot 

What can be done about the prob- 
lem of soot being scattered over the 
premises from the school smokestack? 
— J.A.B., N.Y. 

It is not easy to give a short specific 
answer because the soot problem is 
tied up with the entire combustion 
system. The use of proper automatic 
combustion equipment and automatic 
draft controls to maintain a proper 
balance between the positive pressure 
under the grates and the negative pres- 
sure over the fire is the answer to soot 
control. 

One school installed automatic draft 
control equipment and that, plus the 
installation of CO.» meters and stack 
temperature recorders, enabled it to 
increase overall combustion efficiency 
from about 58 per cent to an average 
of 71 per cent.—E. W. Jones. 


Refinishing Concrete 

What is the best way to refinish 
an old concrete floor? Could it be 
painted, enameled, or covered with 
tile, linoleum or linoleum tile? We 
have a brick building. — C.B., Tex. 

An old concrete floor must first be 
cleaned with a scrubbing machine 
or by hand before any refinishing can 
be done. If it is rough, has holes in 
it or wide cracks, it must be leveled 
up and all holes or cracks patched 
with new concrete to make a level 
surface. If use permits, it is usually 
best to cover it with asphalt tile or 
battleship linoleum. If moisture is a 
factor, then it is perhaps best to cover 
it with concrete paint or a good floor 
seal. In the final analysis, the environ- 
ment, amount of use, acoustics and 
economy are factors that must be 


considered—GEorGE H. Busn. 


Venetian Blinds in Labs 


For a number of years we have 
experienced difficulty in maintaining 
venetian blinds in our science labora- 
tories owing to the chemical reaction 
on the webbing and pull cords. We 
would appreciate any information 


available on webbing and cord which 
have been impregnated with a sub- 
stance that will resist chemical reac- 
tion if such material is available. — 
G.S., Tex, 

The webbing and the cord could 
probably be made quite resistant to 
deterioration by impregnation. Fol- 
lowing are a few suggestions on im- 
pregnants: 

1. A mixture of 75 per cent Dow 
Latex 513 with 25 per cent of Dow 
Latex 319 (Dow Chemical Company). 

2. A 10 per cent solution in methyl 
ethyl ketone of Saran F-120 resin 
(Dow Chemical Company) _ plasti- 
cized with 10 per cent of Santicizer 
B-16 (Monsanto Chemical Company) 
based on the resin. 

3. A 10 per cent solution of Vinyl- 
ite VYHH in methyl ethyl ketone 
plasticized with 25 per cent of DOP 
plasticizer (Vinylite and DOP from 
Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corpora- 
tion). 

The real solution to your problem 
would be to employ web and cord 
made from a plastic fiber. You might 
obtain information on the availability 
of plastic fibers in such forms by 
contacting the Lumite Division of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company, 47 
Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y.— 
Erik R. NIELSEN. 


Sharing of Lunch Funds 

| am interested in learning what the 
general practice is pertaining to co- 
operation between public and paro- 
chial schools in administering and 
carrying on government aided school 
lunch programs within individual com- 
munities. — J.A.O., N.H. 


The state departments of education 
administer the funds and _ generally 
have agreements with local schools as 
to how the money will be shared by 
both parochial and public schools. 
Congress appropriated funds for this 
program to the Department of Agri- 
culture for allocation to the states. 

You may wish to refer to several 
U.S. Office of Education publications 
on the school lunch program: “Plan- 


ning and Equipping School Lunch- 
rooms,” Bulletin 1946, No. 19 (10 
cents); “A Yardstick for School 
Lunches,” Nutrition Education Series, 
Pamphlet No. 4 (free); “School 
Lunch Management,” Nutrition Edu- 
cation Series, Pamphlet No. 3 (15 
cents); ‘Nutrition Education in the 
Elementary School,” Nutrition Edu- 
cation Series, Pamphlet No. 1 (15 
cents), and “Making School Lunches 
Educational,” Nutrition Education 
Series, Pamphlet No. 2 (10 cents).— 


A.H.R. 


Vice Principal's Duties 

What is the scope (legal and other- 
wise) of the administrative and super- 
visory functions, duties and responsi- 
bilities of the vice principal’s position 
(1) while the principal is in the build- 
ing, (2) when the principal is out of 
the building? — T.E.P., N.J. 

The duties and responsibilities of 
the vice principal are poorly defined 
both in law and in administrative prac- 
tice. Moreover, they vary greatly from 
school to school. 

Occasionally he is placed in charge 
of schedule making, discipline, stu- 
dent activity funds, and the analysis 
of marks at the end of each report 
period. Sometimes he is placed in 
charge of fire drills, plant inspection, 
requisitions for supplies and equip- 
ment, clerical personnel. 

Any recommendation that is made 
concerning his duties and responsibili- 
ties is bound to vary with the size of 
the school, the number of administra- 
tive officers, the amount, if any, of 
his teaching load, and the preparation 
and experience needed to undertake 
certain types of activities. Assuming 
that the principal of the school con- 
cerns himself primarily with supervi- 
sion, research, public relations, and 
staff personnel problems, the vice 
principal would then be given au- 
thority over the  noninstructional 
aspects of the school program. 

He would handle the business and 
financial affairs of the school, the or- 

(Continued on Page 10.) 
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SEE HOW 


YOU SAVE 


Eliminate maintenance costs before appearance as well as longer life and 


they begin. Look over your remodel- lower upkeep costs. 
ing or new building plans now. Is From roof to subbasement, for in- 


there a place that willrequire regular _ terior and exterior, whenever you 
figure it in alumi- 





repainting? ... where corrosion will repair or replace 
be a problem? . .. where saving num to keep down the upkeep. 
weight will mean saving money? If | For information on any application 
there is—figure it in aluminum! of aluminum, write ALUMINUM 
Chances are you'll find that Aleoa Company or America, 1479 Gulf 
Aluminum will give you improved — Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY PLACES WHERE ALCOA ALUMINUM CAN CUT UPKEEP COSTS AND IMPROVE APPEARANCE 


| , " 


Doors Ventilators Windows Hardware Stair Rails 


| ie 
ALCOA a.uminum *..7.: 
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ganization of office work, plant in- 
spection and operation, discipline, pu- 
pil personnel records, schedule con- 
struction, attendance, auxiliary serv- 
ices, requisitions for supplies, books 
and equipment, conferences with par- 
ents on educational and disciplinary 
problems, activities connected with the 
opening and closing of school, and 
such other routine matters as are dele- 
gated to him by the principal from 
time to time. 

Like any executive officer in a line- 
and-staff type of arrangement, the 
vice principal—assuming that he has 
been carefully selected for his position 
—should take charge of the school 
when the principal is out of the build- 
ing and make such decisions as are 
necessary for the efficient operation 
of the total program.—Lestie W. 
KINDRED. 


Selecting Class Rings 


In purchasing class rings for high 
school seniors, is it better to select a 
ring each year or to standardize? — 


S.G., Pa. 


We have found that a standardized 
ring is more satisfactory because: 

1. Students may purchase them at 
any time rather than late in their 
senior year. 

2. Local jewelers can afford to carry 
a stock of them since each year’s sup- 
ply does not become obsolete. 

3. Wholesale jewelry firms deal di- 
rectly with local shops rather than 
the 


compete with each other in 


school.—A. E. WoLrTeErs. 


Noon Hour Activities 


Please give me some suggestions 
for noon hour activity in a consoli- 
dated school. —L.W.M., Kan. 


You may get some suggestions for 
noon hour activities in consolidated 
schools from the following U.S. Office 
of Education publications on recrea- 
tion and extracurricular activities: 
“Recreation and Other Activities in 
the All Day School Program,” School 
Children and the War Series, Leaflet 
No. 7 (10 cents); “Schools Count 
in Country Life,” Bulletin 1947, No. 
8 (20 cents); “Good References on 
Elementary Education: Extracurric- 
ular Activities,” Bibliography No. 42 
(free) ; “Recreation and Leisure Time 
Activities in School Programs: A 
Bibliography,” February 1946 (mim- 
eographed ).—A.H.R. 
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what about 
tomorrow’s 


children ? 





Will they reach wisdom from the school you design today? 
Will the beauty you envision on its walls, the gleaming cleanliness 
in every corner, the freshness of detail, be theirs? 
Yes, if you design well — with enduring material. 
Nothing is more enduring than Marble — nothing more beautiful. 
Only the simplest attention is necessary to keep it clean. 


Information about Marble 


and Marble Service 


Marble Institute 
of America, inc. 


will be given promptly by the 
Marble Institute's Managing Director 
Romer Shawhan, R. A. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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WEAR°EVER Aluminum 


FAST, EVEN-HEATING ALUMINUM 


Users of Wear-Ever kettles report faster cooking at 

























lower steam pressures . . . thanks to the speed with 





MORE EFFICIENT SHAPE 

The new Wear-Ever kettle-shape combines the best 
features of the shallow and deep type kettles. They 
take up less installation space, giving you greater 
capacity per foot of floor space. The heat conduc- 





TWO SPECIAL SANITARY COVERS 


Both front and rear sections of the Sanitary “Hinged 
Type” Cover open. In addition the whole cover can 
be removed easily. New enclosed hinge channel pre- 
vents any fluids on 
cover from running 
into kettle when 





cover is opened. 









Cover extends 
over kettle bead 


80-GALLON SIZE 
with “Hinged Type” Sanitary Cover 
and Horizontal Sanitary Draw-Off. 
Other sizes from 10 to 150 gallons. 














ONE PIECE SHELL OF 
HARD ALUMINUM ALLOY 


The shell and jacket are 
each drawn from a single 
Actual Thickness of 


leche? or chell satel sheet of thick, hard 52S 
on 80-gallon kettle. 
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~Steam-Jacketed Kettle 


which aluminum conducts heat. Now the new 
Wear-Ever kettles give you this same important 


advantage plus many others. . . 





tivity of the thick one-piece aluminum shell is so 
rapid, these kettles cook even above the jacket line! 
Will operate at pressures up to 40 or 80 Ibs. depend- 
ing on kettle size. Has adjustable feet for perfect 


leveling. 










for easy cleaning. The Sanitary 
Single Piece Cover has welded hinge 
pads. Cover extends over 
kettle bead enabling cover 
to be cleaned without dan- 
ger of dirt or fluids getting 
into kettle. Both covers 
available with stain-resist- 
ant Alumilite finish.* 


40-GALLON SIZE 

with Single Piece Sanitary 
Cover and Vertical Sanitary 
Draw-Off. Other sizes from 
aluminum alloy with almost twice the strength of 1) to 150 gallons. 

the aluminum used in pre-war Wear-Ever kettles. 
There are no inside pol ie Thickness of shell and 
jacket range from 3/32" to 25/64" depending on size 
of kettle. The new sanitary bead is left open for 
easier cleaning! Highly polished finish on outside 
if desired.* 






























WRITE FOR MORE 
INFORMATION abou 
this amazing new line 
of Wear-Ever Alumi- 
num Steam-Jacketed 
Kettles. The Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil! 
Company, 3505 Wear. 
Ever Building, New 
Kensington, Pa, 
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Classrooms come to life when the interiors are of Structural Clay Facing Tile! 


In cafeterias, corridors, auditoriums, gymnasiums— Facing Tile makes any school 
a lighter, brighter place... for study and for play. 


The walls are sparkling clean...students get greater sanitary protection. 


Interiors glisten in interesting patterns of light-reflecting colors...classes are more 
alert, get better lighting. 

The interiors are versatile. One room in Facing Tile can become an attractive, effi- 
cient setting for any number of uses...assemblies, sports, club meetings, a study hall 
or a senior ball. 

Facing Tile builds fast because it’s a wall and a surface finish im one! It’s fireproof 
and extra-strong structurally. Students can give it the toughest treatment day after 
day—it will never need refinishing, never crack, scratch or decay. Its impervious 
finish washes down clean, and quickly, with soap and water. 


Remember these Facing Tile economies when you’re planning new school interiors. 
Available, glazed or unglazed, in efficient modular sizes. 


SEND FOR 90-PAGE MODULAR FACING TILE HANDBOOK. Free to architects 
and engineers who write to Desk NS-5 on their letterhead. Fifty cents to others. Insti- 


tute members welcome your inquiry. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


Belden Brick Company Hanley Company Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
Canton, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 
Continental Clay Products Co. Hydraulic Press Brick Co. National Fireproofing Corp. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania indianapolis, Indiana ‘ Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Charleston Clay Products Co. Mapleton Clay Products Co, Stark Brick Company 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton, Ohio Canton, Ohio 
Standard Clay Manufacturing Co. West Virginia Brick Company 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania Charleston, West Virginia 












FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1756 K. STREET, N. W. e WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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This article, covering the use of as- 
phalt tile in modern school design, as 
cintnaile written for members of the 
architectual and building professions, 
is reprinted here for the information 
and guidance of school authorities 
concerned with school construction 
and school maintenance. 

The Tile-Tex Company, Inc. 
pioneer maker of asphalt tile. 











In a senior high school, as illustrated above, we find 


that asphalt tile floor covering and base is most prac- 
tical and economical throughout all rooms and corri- 
dors, with the exception of the gymnasium, shower, 
locker and toilet rooms and industrial arts department. 





Postwar school model. Asphalt tile to be used here 
in all except general toilet areas. Where community 
activities require constant use of the combination 
gymnasium-auditorium, an asphalt tile floor is recom- 
mended. 








In planning a junior high school, as shown above, we 
would use asphalt tile in all rooms and areas except the 
gymnasium and general toilet and locker rooms where 
ceramic or terrazzo floors will be specified. In-elemen- 
tary buildings (kindergarten through sixth grade) as- 
phalt tile can be used throughout all-rooms with the 
exception of general toilet rooms, where ceramic or 
terrazzo floors are recommended. 


The architectural firm of Childs & Smith, Chicago. 
Illinois, has been in constant touch with problems of 
school design for 35 years. Its current school work con- 
sists, in part, of elementary, vocational, junior and 
senior high schools plus other special school buildings 
for these and other communities: Hinsdale, Ill., Shel- 
byville, Ill, Watseka, Ill., Wilmette, Ill.. Kankakee, lil.. 
Flossmoor, Ill., Clinton, lowa, and Wisconsin Rapids. 


Wis. 









THE USE OF ASPHALT 
TILE IN MODERN 
SCHOOL DESIGN 


By O. H. BREIDERT, Partner 
Childs & Smith, Architects 








I A continuous practice of architecture over a 
period of 35 years, we have found that a floor 
and base of asphalt tile is the most practical and 
economical type of floor covering for new educa- 
tional buildings both from the standpoint of initial 
and maintenance costs. In school renovation work 
asphalt tile is being used to reduce floor mainte- 
nance costs—to solve the problem of floor repair 
economically—to provide a more comfortable floor 
—and to change the purpose and character of spe- 
cific rooms. 

Asphalt tile floors, when properly cleaned, waxed 
and buffed after installation, require a minimum 
amount of maintenance throughout the year. 
Thorough cleaning and waxing by an efficient 
janitorial staff several times annually along with 
regular daily sweeping, will keep an asphalt tile 
floor in excellent condition for many years. 

With the proper handling of design and color 
combinations, the architect may use asphalt tile to 
design school floors to fit any .decorative require- 
ment. Asphalt tile comes in a variety of colors and 
sizes, permitting simple designs of one marbleized 
color for classrooms or more complex decorative 
designs for lobbies, corridors and special rooms. 

It is the only type of resilient flooring which can 
be installed safely over concrete sub-floors in di- 
rect contact with the earth. Normal moisture and 
dampness do not affect asphalt tile performance. 


Recommended uses of Asphalt Tile in specific areas 
Corridors—Durable asphalt tile is a most practical 
flooring for well-traveled corridors and stair halls. 
Color and interest may be added to these areas 
by working out attractive pattern and pleasing 
color combinations. In narrow corridors asphalt 
tile can be laid out to give the effect of greater 
width. To indicate the flow of student traffic di- 
rectional lines can be inserted. 

Classrooms—An asphalt tile floor laid over con- 
crete is ideal for classrooms. In the sketch at right, 
light colored marbleized tile in % inch thickness in 
standard 9 x 9 or 12 x 12 inch sizes is indicated. 
A one color marbleized floor doesn’t distract pupils 
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and is easiest to maintain. Light colored asphalt 
tile also provides needed light reflection and con- 
forms to the modern trend in classroom color 
schemes, namely, natural colored furniture and 
light wall and ceiling decoration. 


Lunchroom, Cafeteria and Kitchen-—A grease- 
proof 3/16 inch asphalt tile because of its obvious 
advantages is advised for all food serving or dining 
areas. The dual purpose cafeteria dining area (at 
right below) with its smartly patterned floor can 
be converted quickly into a room for school parties 
and dancing Asphalt tile, properly treated, is an 
excellent surface for dancing. 


Kindergarten or Play Rooms—Asphalt tile floors 
have many advantages in elementary schools, es- 
pecially in play room areas where game and court 
lines are required. Lines can be set in plain, light 
colored asphalt tile in a field of medium colored 
marbleized tile, eliminating constant repairing and 
repainting. 

Toilets and Lavatories—Asphalt tile is excellent 
for small toilet rooms and grade lavatories in con- 
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nection with kindergarten and lower grade rooms, 
toilets in administration and health departments 
and teachers’ rest rooms. For large general toilet 
rooms, showers and locker rooms, ceramic tile, ter- 
razzo, art marble or marble are more practical ma- 
terials. 


1% * * 


The Tile-Tex Company is proud of the role that 
Tile-Tex* Asphalt Tile has played in the design 
and construction of finer, more functional school 
buildings. This quality asphalt tile flooring has 
been thoroughly proved in over 23 years of service 
in school buildings. For more information or re- 
prints of this article, write The Tile-Tex Company, 
Inc. (subsidiary of The Flintkote Company), Chi- 
cago Heights, Illinois. Sales offices in Chicago, 
New York, Los Angeles and New Orleans. 


The TILE-TEX Company, Ine. F he 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS Weg 


“REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, INC. 
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ILLUSTRAVOX Sound Slidefilm Equipment 


.. » Now Available 
For Schools And Churches 


Same famous equipment used in training millions of service 





Better Sound—only unit with 
famous Magnavox speaker. 









men and industrial workers for nearly two decades is now 
ready for educators. 


Better Pictures—sharp, clear pro- 
jection of all films. 








Easy Operation—takes only 3 
minutes to set up Illustravox. 





Sturdy Construction—built to ! > oO ; Your Story IS SEEN 


stand daily school use. 





ry s teaching tools, sound slidefilms grow more important every day. 

















ma - wo Their effectiveness, however, depends primarily on the quality of 
Better Portability—easy to carry, the equipment used. Now, Illustravox offers you the same projector that 
weighs only 20 Ibs! a has been proved the most dependable by industry and the armed forces 
Se for eighteen years. 
ae Toot Lt TH Illustravox is sturdily built, as sound slidefilm equipment must be, to 
Coe PTI withstand the rigors of constant use. Its pictures remain sharp and bright; | 
LI ! |_| tty [ ‘AR REREEEE its voice clear and true, through years of service. It presents your train- 
Koen {tt aeee8 ing message dramatically and effectively time and time again with 
Se”. -8 SR RRERERESERE tireless perfection. 
>= ae n Os OO OOO } f 
? APPR" TS Ae Be safe when you buy sound slidefilm equipment. Specify Illustravox and 


Leadership—I|lustravox is pioneer 
sound slidefilm equipment builder. 





enjoy the prompt service its wide distribution assures. Over 80% of all 
sound slidefilm equipment in use today is Illustravox. 

Where To Buy Illustravox—You can obtain Illustravox equipment 
through leading commercial film studios and Audio-Visual Dealers. 
For the name of your nearest supplier write The Magnavox Company. 
Illustravox Division, Dept. 51, 2155 Bueter Road, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


_ Reputation — Over 80% of all 
sound slidefilm equipment in use 
today is Illustravox. 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY ° MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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REMOVABLE BRAKE DRUMS, CAST IRON 
SURFACE FUSED TO STEEL BACK, HIGH 


HEAVY DUTY WIDE-TREAD FULL 

FLOATING REAR AXLE, STRADDLE: 

MOUNTED PINION 

HYDRAULIC, DOUBLE-ACTING SHOCK ACTUATED 
ABSORBERS AVAILABLE, FRONT 
AND REAR 


EXTRA LARGE 15-INCH BY 3'/)-INCH 
REAR BRAKES WITH INSPECTION HOLE 
IN DRUMS 


FULL LENGTH FRAME DOUBLE 
CHANNEL TYPE, 7 CROSS MEMBERS 
FOR GREATER RIGIDITY 


EXTENDED TAIL PIPE HELPS KEEP 
BODIES FUME-FREE 


SPRINGS CUSHION THE RIDE 





GOVERNOR AVAILABLE TO CONTROL 


ROLL-ACTION NEEDLE BEARING 
STRENGTH STEERING GEAR, 3-TEETH IN MESH 


POWER BRAKES AVAILABLE VACUUM 


52-INCH PROGRESSIVE-TYPE BUS REAR 





ROUGE 239 TRUCK V-8, 100 HP 
(ILLUSTRATED) OR ROUGE 226 TRUCK 
SIX, 95 HP 










fo 
‘s 


@, 






HEAVY DUTY BUS TYPE CLUTCH, 
WOVEN LININGS, INCREASED SPRING 
& AND PLATE PRESSURES. 


/ 
' 










HEAVIER, WIDE TREAD 1-BEAM 
FRONT AXLE, SHORT TURNING RADIUS 























NEW SOLID DRAG LINK, AUTOMATIC 
TIE ROD ENDS—WITH DUST SHIELDS. 


INDEPENDENT. SPRING-LOADED DRUM 
TYPE PROPELLER SHAFT HAND BRAKE 
WITH SAFETY SHIELD. 


30-GALLON FUEL TANK, SIDE 
MOUNTED; WITH METAL EXHAUST 
HEAT INSULATOR 


HEAVY DRIVE SHAFT GUARDS RETAIN 
SHAFT IN CASE OF ACCIDENTAL 
DISCONNECTION 


20-INCH DUAL WHEELS, ADVANCED 
DESIGN 2-PIECE WIDE BASE RIMS, 5° 
TAPERED BEAD SEAT FOR LONGER 
TIRE LIFE 











““RECORDS BEAR OUT WHAT OUR 
TESTS PROVE...FORD SCHOOL BUS 
SAFETY CHASSIS ARE— 





EVERYWHERE APPROVED... 
in the Mid-West, for instance: 


““FORDS STAND UP ON BAD ROADS” 


“TI believe our Ford buses travel Iowa’s toughest roads—hilly, 
with little gravel or hard surface. Repair costs are very low.” 
—T. E. Knowlton, Supt. Consolidated Schools, Underwood, Iowa 


““FORDS FOR 20 YEARS... . RECOMMENDED HEARTILY” 


“For economy, durability, safety, dependability and efficient, 
reliable repair service we heartily recommend the Ford School Bus 
Chassis, after twenty years’ experience.” 


—J. O. Spotts, Secretary Hulbert-West Memphis Public Schools, 
West Memphis, Ark. 


“FORDS FOR LONGER LIFE” 


“Our Ford buses cover 37,500 route miles per school year. We 
have found they have the endurance and stamina to deliver 
longer life than other buses we have used, and their maintenance 
costs are very low.” 


— Walter E. Northcutt, President Board of Education, Chebanse, Illinois 


*Webster’s Dictionary definition of word “Bonus” —"'Something given in 
a'dition to what is usual or strictly due.” 
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Chief of Test Drivers 
Ford Motor Company 


“The new 1948 Ford School Bus Safety 
Chassis, pictured and described above, has 
more than passed every test we’ve devised... 
it’s passed with honors—Magna Cum Laude! 

“Safety, economy, endurance, ease of han- 
dling—on every count, this is the finest School 
Bus Safety Chassis in Ford history. Our test 
driver crews have PROVED it. 

“Our job isn’t writing advertisements—it’s ° 
protecting Ford’s good name by putting every 
new Ford chassis through the toughest road 
testing we know how to give. What I’ve said 
above represents simple fact-finding. I feel very 
sure that your own drivers will reach the same 
conclusions after driving one of these splendid 
new vehicles.” 


Listen to the Ford Theater, Sunday afternoons, NBC network, 
See your newspaper for time and station, 


et¢O0CCCO OT PT 

FORD “Zr 

SCHOOL BUS 
Sarety CHASSIS 
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give them braking safety every day 


with Dendieffeminghouwe AIR BRAKES 


As a school administrator, your first thought will always be for the safety of your children. 
Every day of the school year their safety depends on the efficiency of your school bus brakes. 
For this reason, Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes must command your most serious con- 
sideration, because everyone will agree that only the best could possibly be good enough 
where their safety is concerned. Benefit from the vast experience of the major bus lines. 
Without exception they rely on Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes for smooth, safe stops. 
When you are modernizing your present equipment or purchasing a complete new school 
bus, your Bendix-Westinghouse distributor will be glad to help 
you add safety while greatly reducing operating costs with Bendix- 
Westinghouse Air Brakes—the world’s safest power-to-stop. 


BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE CO. e ELYRIA, OHIO 


the best brake is AIR 
the best AIR brake is 
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Censorship? 


HERE is increasing realization that many of the ac- 
tual happenings in the world today are strained and 


heavily diluted, when not completely ignored, before 


reaching the American people through the daily press, 
weekly news magazines, and the radio. This condition 
is so generally uniform that it is beginning to raise the 
question of whether a silent censorship is actually in 
existence and what groups are interested in keeping the 
people uninformed. 

Fred Hechlinger, correspondent for the Washington 
Post, who recently returned from Europe, believes that 
= many Americans are either misinformed or only 
partly informed on conditions in Europe. 

“Comparatively little is known, for instance, about 
the real hardships suffered by our friends in Britain; 
about the economic problems of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; about the desperate need for immediate measures 
in the reeducation of German youth; about the threat 
of neo-fascism and communism alike—both born of the 
general economic and spiritual morass; about the haunt- 
ing plight of a million displaced persons. 

“Little more is known here about the bright side of 
Europe: the educational experiments of Britain; the 
People’s college movement which is linking Scandinavia, 
England, Czechoslovakia and even Poland; the widespread 
investments in youth through summer camps, interna- 
tional tours and study groups; the feverish vitality of 
Polish reconstruction, and the pathetic Czech plea not 
to isolate Masaryk’s heritage completely from Western 
civilization. 

“Much of the lack of complete information is the 
result of aroused political emotions in the present war 
of ideologies. Fear of Russia has reduced the public’s 
capacity for objective thinking even on unrelated issues. 

“But beyond that, popular lack of understanding must 
Too often the report from 


be blamed on the press. 


abroad is confined to the official statement. In other in- 
stances, the stunt or the sensational item gets preference.” 

Other correspondents quietly inform their friends that 
military censorship in Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan and 
other areas policed by American armed forces still im- 
poses definite and unnecessary limitations on news that 
may be reported. Large news agencies do not report all 
the facts either in the United States or abroad. A few 
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papers, including some of the outstanding religious week- 
lies and monthlies, are penetrating this peculiar censor- 
ship and are telling the people the truth. Notable among 
these are the Christian Science Monitor, the Christian 
Herald, the Churchman and the Christian Century. 


School and Church 


HE manifesto presented by Protestants and Other 
Americans United to maintain complete separation 
of Church and State in the United States 
mented on in these columns last month has been violently 
attacked by Archbishop John T. MacNicholas of Cincin- 


nati, who is also chairman of the National Catholic Wel- 


and com- 


fare Conference Administrative Board, and by John E. 
Swift, Supreme Knight of Columbus, as “anti-Catholic” 
“anti-American” 


and and its implications categorically 


denied. The archbishop declared that it would “arouse 
intolerance, suspicion, hatred and conflict between reli- 
gious groups.” 

Dr. Joseph M. Dawson, executive secretary, Baptists 
of the United States, wisely refused to be led into ex- 
tended controversy and replied simply by emphasizing 
the true aims of this new group as: 

“We have proclaimed to the world that it is no part 
of our purpose to criticize or oppose the teachings and 
internal practices of the Roman Catholic Church or 
Our 
but with lawmakers and administrators who permit the 


any other. controversy is not with any church, 


Catholic Church or any other to infringe on the First 


Amendment of the Constitution, which embodies the 


principle of separation of Church and State.” 

An organization entered into by such tolerant, lib- 
eral, representative and outstanding Protestant leaders as 
Edwin McNeill 
School, John A. MacKay of Princeton Theological Semi- 


Poteat of Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
nary, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Methodist Church, 
Louie D. Newton, president of the South Baptist Con- 
vention, and Charles Clayton Morrison, former editor of 
the Christian Century, cannot be lightly disregarded by 
thoughtful Americans. Pronouncements and publications 
presented by them will be listened to with respect and 
even deep concern by the majority of Americans. 

There is no question of the legal right of the Roman 


Catholic Church to try to carry out the policies enunci- 
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ated clearly in the encyclicals of the Pope through the 
American Hierarchy or to attempt to vitiate the First 
Amendment to the United States Constitution by seek- 
ing federal, state and local aid for its parochial schools. 

Conversely, there can be no question of the legal right 
of the Protestants and Other Americans United to take 
a definite stand to maintain the complete separation of 
Church and State and also to maintain the principle of 
undivided school support, which for more than one hun- 
dred years has been good American policy. 

The general soundness of the position taken by this new 
organization is substantiated by the recent majority de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in the McCollum 
case in which the complete separation of Church and State 
was maintained by an 8 to 1 decision. It was previously 
sustained in the dissenting opinions of Justices Jackson 
and Rutledge in the New Jersey bus case, and even by 
the reasoning of Associate Justice Black, who argued the 
same principle. 

It would be helpful if the logical and rational differ- 
ences of opinion, with respect to church-state relations 
held by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy and the Protest- 
ants and Other Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, could be discussed on an objective 
and factual level instead of attempting to blur the issues 
by the all too common propaganda devices of discrediting 
and smear. The Protestants and Other Americans United 
appear to be willing to do so. 


“Free Inquiry” 


ERTAIN reactionary elements in Congress are using 

the threat of punitive investigation to restrict the 
freedom of teaching and learning so essential to the preser- 
vation of democracy in our schools at community and 
state levels. This aim has been vigorously attacked by 
James B. Conant, president of Harvard University, in 
his last report to the governing board. 

Dr. Conant firmly believes that “The bedrock on which 
the scholarly activities of a university are founded is a 
charter of free inquiry; without this, you may have an in- 
stitution of advanced education, a technical school, or a 
military college, for example, but you do not have a uni- 
versity. . The nation has a right to demand of its 
educational institutions that the teachers dealing with 
controversial subjects shall be fearless seekers of the truth 
and careful scholars rather than propagandists. But granted 
honesty, sincerity and ability, there must be tolerance of 
a wide diversity of opinion. Indeed, this diversity of 
opinion is basic not only for the welfare of our universities 
but for that of the entire nation. For in a democracy 
with our traditions, only those reasoned convictions which 
emerge from diversity of opinion can lead to that unity 
and national solidarity so essential for the welfare of our 
country. 

“Our universities need to be resolute against enormous 
pressure from those who confuse loyalty with conformity. 

. . The most disastrous result would be an interference 
with their freedom as a result of panic.” 
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This is excellent advice not only to members of Con- 
gress, state legislatures, and reactionary lay pressure groups 
but also to that increasing number of timid university 
presidents and other school executives who cannot run fast 
enough to get on the band wagon of current reaction, and 
who, in abject fear, are sacrificing academic and demo- 


cratic principles for assumed budgetary safety. 


Josephus Daniels, Publisher 


O THE many publishers and editors of daily, weekly, 

monthly and professional magazines throughout these 
United States, upon whose shoulders rests the moral re- 
sponsibility for telling the truth and keeping the American 
public completely informed, we offer as a permanent 
guide the simple directions of the late Josephus Daniels, 
publisher and owner of the Raleigh News and Observer, 
to his heirs: 

“[ advise and enjoin those who direct the paper in 
the tomorrows never to advocate any cause for personal 
profit or preferment. I would wish it always to be ‘the 
tocsin’ and devote itself to the policies of equality and 
justice to the underprivileged. If the paper should at 
any time be the voice of self interest or become the 
spokesman of privilege or selfishness, it would be untrue 
to its history. . . . I have never regarded the News and 
Observer as property, but [as] having an unpurchasable 


soul.” 


Understanding Atomic Era 

GROUP of internationally famous scientists under 

the administrative direction of Albert Einstein and 
Harold C. Urey has organized a committee to promote 
better understanding of the implications of the Atomic 
Era. Its program is premised on six facts accepted by 
all atomic scientists. They are: 

1. Atomic bombs can now be made cheaply and in large 
number. They will become more destructive. 

2. There is no military defense against atomic bombs, 
and none is to be expected. 

3. Other nations can rediscover our secret processes by 
themselves. 

4. Preparedness against atomic war is futile and, if at- 
tempted, will ruin the structure of our social order. 

5. If war breaks out, atomic bombs will be used, and 
they will surely destroy our civilization. 

6. The only solution to this problem is international 
control of atomic energy and elimination of war. 

The committee’s hope is, through education of the adult 
American to the significance of these facts, to create an 
intelligent and dynamic opinion growing out of realization 
of world danger. To carry out this program the committee 
sorely needs funds and has set its goal at $1,000,000. Con- 
tributions of any amount are acceptable and should be 
mailed to Albert Einstein, chairman, Emergency Commit- 
tee of Atomic Scientists, 90 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 


Aw Uditer 
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LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 


Master Teacher 


URING the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 

tury few New York farmers’ meetings were com- 
plete without a tall, gaunt man with long, iron-gray hair 
combed straight back from deeply cut features dominated 
by a rugged jaw. He was Liberty Hyde Bailey, professor 
of horticulture and dean of agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and the father of American horticulture. 

Farmers pride themselves on being practical people, but 
this rugged scholar of Lincolnesque stature and homeliness 
never failed to hold their interest. He spoke lyrically of 
the soil as a living thing, something to be approached with 
reverence, and of the part the true farmer played in the 
never ending wonder and mystery of life. To him an apple 
was never merely an apple but always a miracle of earth, 
rain and sunshine, difficult to explain but easy to appre- 
ciate and understand. The teacher was rightly thrilled 
when a Canadian farmer wrote: “I have read your leaflet 
‘The Soil, What It Is,’ and, as I trudged up and down 
the furrows, every stone, every lump of earth, every 
sandy knoll, every sod hollow had for me a new interest. 
The day passed, the work was done, and I at least had 
had a rich experience.” 

Author, editor, botanist, horticulturist, poet and inspir- 
ing teacher, Dr. Bailey was at once highly romantic and 
startlingly practical. Many a minister who sat on the 
platform to provide divine sanction for county meetings 
nearly fell from his chair when he heard the great teacher 
say with brutal directness, “What this county needs is 
more blooded bulls and fewer preachers!” 

Singleness of purpose, intensity of interest, and un- 
flagging energy have always characterized Liberty Hyde 
Bailey. Born on a Michigan farm near South Haven on 
March 15, 1858, he attended the neighborhood country 
school where he met an inspiring teacher. She opened the 
eyes of this shy, silent youth to the wonders of life and 
kindled a fire not yet quenched at the age of 90. He 
comhpleted the bachelor’s degree at Michigan State College 
at 24, spent a year as assistant to Asa Gray at Harvard, 
and returned to teach at Michigan State College from 
1885 to 1888. 


Cornell University called him at the age of 30 to be 
professor of horticulture and he accomplished his great life 
work at Ithaca during the next twenty-five years. In 
addition to extensive research, writing, editorial work and 
teaching he was dean from 1903 until he retired in 1913. 
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He began extensive writing early. Textbooks, scientific 
treatises, the four volume “Cyclopedia of American Agri- 
culture,” the monumental, standard six volume “Cyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture,’ carefully edited rural 
life textbook series, rural manuals, and nature study 
leaflets for teachers were published over more than a 
generation’s span. When he tried to popularize science 
through nature study leaflets for teachers and school chil- 
dren there was much opposition from conventional scien- 
tists. The myopic academic mind usually feels that popular- 
ization means superficiality. Some faculty members worried 
about his “‘cheapening of science” by using intelligible 
commén names instead of the customary Latin to describe 
things. They inspired a delightful satire on “The Integu- 
ment Man,” but his critics were never really converted. 

He organized and gave the Bailey Hortorium to Cornell 
University after devoting much time and money to its 
development. He is still its director. Since 1913 he has 
continued research and writing, assisted by his daughter, 
Ethel Zoe Bailey. He is an authority on the taxonomy of 
1943 at 


85, he went to Mexico in search of a new palm. In 


plants, and the world authority on palms. In 


1948 he spent months on a palm collecting trip in the 
smaller islands of the Lesser Antilles. 


National and world honors came during the last fifty 
years: Wisconsin, Alfred, Vermont and Puerto Rico uni- 
versities gave him the doctorate degree; nine American 
and foreign medals were awarded between 1898 and 1931; 
he belongs to many American scientific organizations, and 
Norwegian, English, New Zealand, Chinese, Japanese and 
Italian societies elected him to membership. He was awarded 
a second Wilder medal by the American Pomological So- 
ciety in 1948 as well as the Green Thumb Award of the 
National Victory Garden Institute. He is still the outstand- 
ing American horticulturist and the Master Teacher of 
American agriculture—ARrTHUR B. MoEHLMAN. 
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The Intermediate Unit Would Coordinate 


Educational Efforts and Provide Services 


Not Otherwise Availabie. 





ESSENTIALS OF THE INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT 


N intermediate unit is a district 


which lies between the local 
school district and the state, and to 
which has been assigned responsibili- 
ties for leadership, for the coordina- 
tion of local districts, and for con- 
trol in certain specified functions. In- 
termediate school districts in various 
stages of development are found in 
all except thirteen states. 

In two of these thirteen states, the 
smallness of the population makes it 
possible for the state to deal directly 
with local school districts and to pro- 
vide important supervisory and ad- 
ministrative services. Eleven of the 
states have a county unit of organiza- 
tion in which the entire area of the 
county, or the entire area outside of 
certain cities and large villages, forms 
a school district under a single board 
of education. Of the approximately 
3000 counties in the United States, 
939 have a type of county unit, of 
which 525 include the entire county. 
In twenty of the 525, the county is 
the district for high school purposes 


only. 


TWO CONCEPTS REPRESENTED 

These two types of organization— 
a large local unit comparable to a 
county in size and the intermediate 
unit that provides a coordination of 
various smaller districts in an area 
approximately the size of a county— 
represent two concepts as to the best 
way of obtaining the resources for 
developing an adequate educational 


This 


tempt to evaluate these two types of 


program. article does not at- 
organization; it confines itself to an 
exposition of the intermediate unit. 

In twenty-eight states, the county 
constitutes the intermediate district, 
each having a county superintendent. 
In only eight of these states is there 
a board of education of any type for 
the county. In three of the states, 
the county superintendent has no pro- 


fessional or clerical assistants. 
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Approximately 800 of the counties 
have no professional assistants to the 
county superintendent, while at least 
1000 


sistants, and about 


full-time clerical as- 


800 do not 


have no 
have 
even a part-time clerical assistant. In 
most of these twenty-eight states, the 
county superintendent is elected by 
popular vote. 

MOST COMMON TYPE 

The intermediate district most fre- 
quently found is, therefore, one in 
which there is no county board to de- 
termine policy, the county superin- 
tendent is selected through popular 
vote, and the number of professional 
assistants to the county superintendent 
is small. The natural result is that the 
intermediate district usually has limited 
functions. 

The county superintendent as the 
officer of the intermediate district 
commonly makes statistical reports to 
the state department of education, 
visits schools, conducts -teachers in- 
stitutes and carries on similar activi- 
ties. The specific functions naturally 
vary from state to state. More recently 
new educational problems are forcing 
the county superintendent to perform 
certain functions with regard to trans- 
portation, the apportionment of school 
funds, and the approval of local school 
budgets. ! 

TOWN UNITS COMBINED 

In the New England States, town 
units are frequently combined into 
supervisory unions for the purpose of 
bringing about coordination in the 
educational programs of the constit- 
uent towns. In New York, there are 
179 supervisory districts, from one to 
seven in each county. 


1The foregoing data are from a 
the National School 
Reorganization to be published in the 


Commission on District 
near 


tuture, 


report of 


The foregoing data indicate that in 
American education the intermediate 
district is really in evolution. In few 
states is the organization such that 
this district can accomplish what it 
should. Among the responsibilities of 
district should 


be: the enforcement of certain state 


such an intermediate 
requirements, ¢.g. the course of study 
and school building standards; the in- 
tegration of the educational effort of 
the constituent local districts through 
such activities as conferences, teachers 
institutes, and the leadership of a su- 
perior educational officer; the provision 
of educational services that the con- 
stituent districts are unable to make 
available on an effective and economi- 
cal basis, e.g. guidance and counseling, 
the education of handicapped children, 
industrial education, and sometimes 
other forms of vocational education. 
The last named type of function is 
becoming particularly important be- 
growing demand of 


cause of the 


American citizens for these services 


through the schools. 


FOUR ESSENTIALS 

There are four essentials if an effec- 
tive intermediate district is to be 
provided: 

1. There should be a board of edu- 
cation to represent the people of the 
intermediate district in the determina- 
tion of policy for that district. 

2. There should be a superintendent 
fully competent to act as leader of the 
constituent districts. He will be the 
executive officer of the intermediate 
district board of education. 

3. There should be a sufficiently 
clear definition of functions in the 
state law so that the intermediate dis- 
trict may confidently exercise progres- 
sive leadership without fearing that it 
is interfering with local boards. 
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4. There should be sufficient fi- 
nancial resources available to the in- 
termediate district board to enable it 
to carry out its functions. Obviously, 
these monies may come from the state, 
from the intermediate district or, as 
is probably preferable in most states, 
from both sources. 

It is evident, therefore, that most 
of the states face the problem of de- 
veloping not only more effective local 
units but a type of intermediate dis- 
trict that may coordinate the educa- 
tional efforts of the constituent dis- 
tricts and provide services not ayail- 
able through these constituent dis- 
tricts. How this problem has been 
attacked in one state is indicated in 
the rest of this article. 


GREATER FREEDOM IN N.Y. STATE 


On March 12, 1948, the New York 
legislature passed a bill2 that makes 
possible the development, on a_per- 
missive basis, of a more effective in- 
termediate district than the present 
supervisory district. As already indi- 
cated, the supervisory district includes 
in a few cases an entire county, more 
commonly a part of a county. In 
effect, the supervisory district is really 
the district superintendent—an officer 
elected by a board of directors having 
no other function. The district super- 
intendent, therefore, has no board of 
education to which he may turn for 
determination of 


advice or for the 


educational policy. Furthermore, he 
has no funds with which to implement 
any program that may be desirable. 
The district superintendent is, how- 
ever, not without authority. He repre- 
sents the commissioner of education in 
several responsibilities, for example, 
the approval of transportation projects 
and the condemnation of school build- 
ings. He has authority to supervise 


the constituent districts and within 
the last few years has been given the 
responsibility for recommending prin- 
cipals and teachers to local boards of 


education. 


MORE EFFECTIVE LOCAL DISTRICTS 


When the central rural school dis- 
trict law, originally passed in 1914, 
was revitalized in 1925, a significant 
program for the development of more 
effective local districts was initiated. 
Under this program, 345 central dis- 
tricts had been organized up to March 

2New York Senate Bill, 1948, No. 
Int. 2480. 
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1948. This program has reduced the 
number of common school districts, 
usually having one teacher, from about 
9500 to approximately 4000. 
These districts, 
were in many cases not large enough 


central however, 
to provide certain services desired by 
rural citizens. While the recent cen- 
tralizations have been reasonably ade- 
quate with an average enrollment of 
approximately 750, the median cen- 
tral district in 1946-47 had only 526 
pupils, and 25 per cent of these dis- 
tricts had fewer than 350 pupils. 
The belief that some more effective 
intermediate district was needed to 
meet changing conditions caused the 
State Association of District Superin- 
tendents and the State Association of 
Secondary School Principals to ap- 
proach the Farm Conference Board of 
New York and suggest that a joint 
lay-professional commission be or- 
ganized to make a study of the situa- 
tion. There resulted from this request 
the creation of the New York State 
Council on Rural Education, repre- 
senting sixteen farm, home and pro- 
fessional organizations in the state. 


STUDY COMPLETED 
With 
through the state education depart- 


funds made available, first, 
ment and, later, through a special ap- 
propriation by the legislature, a study 
of the intermediate district was begun 
in July 1944 and was completed on 
March 31, 1947. Several reports have 
been issued.3 This study undertook to 
make an investigation of the present 
and probable needs in the ‘‘foreseeable 
future” with regard to the following 
agricultural 


educational functions: 


education; business education; home 


economics education; industrial edu- 
cation; adult education; health serv- 
ices and the education of handicapped 
children; guidance and counseling; in- 
structional supervision; the- supervision 
of attendance, and the administration 
of transportation. 


The bill that has just passed the 
legislature incorporates most of the 
recommendations made through this 
study. Among the major recommen- 


‘University of the State of New York: A 
New Intermediate School District for New 
York, Bull. 1336, Albany, 1947. Pp. 60. 

University of the State of New York: Im- 
proving Educational Opportunities in Rural 
New York, Bull. 1322, Albany, 1946. Pp. 155. 

Butterworth, J. E.: A Study of the Inter- 
mediate School District in New York, Journal 
of Educational Research 41:88-96 (October) 
1947. 


dations the following are included. 

1. That the 179 existing supervisory 
districts be combined into sixty-five 
proposed intermediate districts laid out 
with special emphasis on socio-eco- 
nomic factors. The median new type 
intermediate district would have an 
enrollment of 5551 without the vil- 
lages, or 6584 if the hundred villages 
under superintendents are included. 
These figures contrast with a median 
enrollment of 1883 in the present su- 
pervisory districts. 


ECONOMY POSSIBLE 

Obviously, this makes it possible to 
offer an effective program more 
economically than through the present 
supervisory districts. It should be 
noted that the preliminary mapping 
made by this study does not bind the 
He may 
include in a proposed intermediate dis- 


commissioner of education. 


trict such territory, outside of cities, 
as seems to him desirable at the time 
the proposal is made. 


2. That the establishment of the 
intermediate district be on a permis- 
sive basis. A petition is to be presented 
to the commissioner of education by 
100 or more voters or by a majority 


The 


commissioner may approve the pro- 


of trustees and board members. 


posal and submit it to the vote of the 
people. 

3. That the authority of the local 
board of education in central and 
union free districts or of the trustees 
in the common school district not be 
modified with regard to the basic re- 
sponsibilities of the school. This con- 
cept is fundamental. It is desired to 
keep local control as close to the people 
as possible and to allow each district 
to proceed as far in the development 


of its program as it thinks wise. 


SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS PROVIDED 

4. That certain specific functions 
be given to the intermediate district 
by law: provision of instruction in 
industrial trade education for adults 
and for handicapped children; the ad- 
ministration of attendance and trans- 
portation services, and the improve- 
ment of instruction. Other functions, 
such as counseling, business education, 
school supply management, may be 
given the intermediate district by a 
council as described in the next 
paragraph. 

§. That there be established an in- 


termediate district council made up 
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of all of the trustees and school board 
members of the constituent districts 
The 
council appoints an intermediate dis- 
trict board of five members with terms 
of five years. This board of education 


has only those functions allocated to 


within the intermediate unit. 


it. (See paragraph 4.) 
The 


meets at least once a year. It approves 


intermediate district council 
the budget of the intermediate district 
as presented by the board of education 
of the intermediate district; it hears 
reports on the progress of education 
withi: the district; it considers the 
educational needs of the area that may 
require future action; it makes recom- 
mendations to the intermediate district 
board for improving education in the 
area; it determines what responsibili- 
ties, if any, in addition to those speci- 
fied by law, are to be placed upon the 
intermediate district. 

It is, in a sense, an intermediate 
district school board convention; yet 
than that. It acts as a 


it is more 


liaison group between the intermediate 
district and the constituent 
districts. 

6. That the program be financed 
by a tax levied upon the intermediate 
school district supplemented by cer- 
tain types of state aid. The state aid 
was to include: (1) an administrative 
quota of $20,000 to each intermediate 
district; (2) the special quotas now 
provided for adult education, voca- 
tional education, classes and services 
for the education of handicapped 
children, and other appropriate special 
quotas as provided by lw; (3) a share 
of the general state aid given for main- 
taining the foundation program, which 
includes as one factor a sparsity cor- 
rection formula; (4) assistance for 
capital outlay.4 

The bill as enacted eliminates both 
(3) and (4). 
(2) and increases (1), the adminis- 
trative quota, to such amount, not to 


However, it includes 





4A New Type Intermediate School District 
for New York, pp. 53-58. 


school . 





exceed $125,000 to any intermediate 
district, as may be needed to provide 
the services offered by the district. 

The new law provides that for two 
calendar years following the date when 
the act becomes effective not more 
than five intermediate districts may 
be laid out. This significant provision 
injects the experimental concept into 
an educational program that, admit- 
tedly, is complex. It is possible that 
experience with the law will suggest 
desirable changes. For example, the 
expectation is that, after experience, 
it will be possible to develop a formula 
for state aid that will be sounder than 
it would be otherwise. 

As the several states move ahead 
in the improvement of their inter- 
mediate unit organizations, they will 
doubtless wish to use both research 
and experimentation as means of ar- 
riving at a sound program. The pro- 
cedures followed in New York may be 
useful as indicating one way by which 
the problem may be attacked. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE FOR STUDENTS 


IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association 


HREE years ago the Illinois Edu- 

cation Association created a mu- 
tual insurance company of its own, 
under Illinois laws, to provide certain 
types of insurance coverage for IIli- 
nois Student 
protection on an approved insurance 
coverage basis was an innovation at 


teachers and students. 


that time. 

Since then 800 
schools in Illinois have been insured, 
and close to 125,000 students are now 
covered. Thirty-three hundred claims 
have been paid to date in the present 
school year. To date about 80 per 
cent of the premiums collected have 


approximately 


been paid back in claims. 

The respective coverages care for 
the following: 

A. All activities except interschool 
sports. 

B. Interschool sports except foot- 
ball. 

C. Interschool football. 

D. Traffic accidents between school 
and home. 

Exclusions include losses resulting 
from hernia, injuries resulting from 
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acts in violation of disciplinary rules, 

unsupervised school activity or trans- 

portation, war or any act of war. 
Indemnities range from $20 for a 


loss of a tooth to $300 for accidental 


death. Maximum surgical, medical, 
dental and hospital benefits range 
from $2 for tetanus administration 


to $100 for a fractured leg, all at 
rates listed under Schedule I. Schedule 
II, at higher rates, increases benefits 
§0 per cent to a maximum of $450, 
and Schedule III increases benefits 100 
per cent to a maximum of $600, by 
payment of still higher premiums. 
Premiums from 30 cents a 
student per year for Coverage A, 
Schedule I, to $6.05 for Coverage A, 
Schedule III. In 
P.-T.A.’s or other civic groups pay 
the premiums. Athletic associations 
pay 50 per cent of the premiums for 
athlete General student 
coverage is most often paid for by 


vary 


many instances 


coverage. 


parents or students. 

The accumulating experience rec- 
ords are providing knowledge regard- 
ing the type, places and causes of most 


student accidents. This 
provides a basis for advising school 
administrators, coaches and others re- 


knowledge 


garding ways and means of providing 
greater protection against accidents. 
For example, most football injuries oc- 
cur in tackling, off tackle, on end 
runs, in center fields, and near the 
safety zones. Most football injuries 
seem to occur in the second and third 
quarters, and more football claims are 
paid for 16-year-old students than for 
those of any other age. Fractured 
collar bones or cheek bones seem to 
be most prevalent among high school 
students. 

That school boards, parents, school 
administrators and teachers appreciate 
the service is testified by many letters 
of appreciation which have been re- 
ceived and by the rapid growth in 
the number of students covered. 

Although inquiries have come from 
several states relative to the extension 
of the service to other states, no plans 
toward that end will be advanced until 
the young company has digested its 
present rapid growth in business. 
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FACING CRITICISM WINS PUBLIC 


Eleventh Successful Year for Auto Mechanics Demonstrates Good Community Relations 


LOSE you up tight! That’s what 

we'll do. Think we’re going to 
sit by and see you steal repair jobs 
right out of our garages? Not on your 
life! We've got the petitions right 
here! You'll never even open!” 

Such was the discouraging blast 
from two irate garage owners just a 
few weeks before the first class was 
due in our newly organized auto me- 
And how we _ had 
worked for that shop! First, we had 


chanics shop. 


had to persuade the board of education 
to plunge off the deep end into this 
new venture. 

The financial argument had been 
the clincher: “High school enrollment 
is up. We must employ additional 
teachers. Why hire more teachers of 
algebra and Latin? Why not teachers 
of building trades and auto mechanics? 
Then we would be training noncollege 
boys to be self supporting. Moreover, 
for this type of teacher we can get 
50 per cent salary reimbursement, 
against only a few hundred dollars 
for teachers of academic subjects.” 
So, after long arguments, the “go 


ahead”’ was given. 


A BUILDING WAS NEEDED 

Next, we needed a building with 
shops suitable for the new operations. 
More battles, this time with the state 
building department! “The ceilings 
are too low! There is no unit ventila- 
tion system. You have bilateral light- 
ting! The construction is not fire- 
proof.” But, by patience, firmness 
and persistence, these objections had 
been overcome. The school election 
had been held, the money voted, the 


little building erected. 

Much study had been given to 
equipment, which eventually was pur- 
chased and delivered. And now, with 
so many obstacles hurdled, petitions 
were out to align the struggling ga- 
rage proprietors—this was in 1937— 
against us! What. to do? 

Time has obliterated the. genesis of 
the idea, but what we did was to plan 
an inspection night, an evening when 
the shop would be open to visitors. 
To this we invited, by personal letter, 
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EDGAR M. FINCK 
Supervising Principal 
Dover Township Schools 
Toms River, N.J. 


every garage owner, service station 
proprietor, and automobile dealer for 
miles around. Some forty appeared. 
There was considerable grumbling as 
they looked * over the 
equipped shop, for we had purchased 
with their tax dollars items which 
were too expensive for some of them 


completely 


to own. After an hour of chatting 
and general discussion, all hands were 
invited into a classroom upstairs, and 
the heat was really turned on. 

“We admit, as you contend, that 
this shop will absorb some repair jobs 
which would normally be yours. How 
can we possibly train boys to repair 
cars unless we have repair jobs for 
them to do? But for this loss we 
shall recompense you in two ways. 
First, you automobile dealers! As mat- 
ters now stand, you get in trade a 
wreck which you don’t dare resell as 
it is. Yet, if you make the needed re- 


pairs, you can never get your money 





ee in o “a 
Installing valves in a cylinder 
head is a ticklish job. The 
student had previously refaced 
the valve and the valve seats. 


out. Tell you what you do! Send 
that wreck here with the necessary 
parts. We'll fix her up, labor free. 
Then you sell ’er with a clear con- 
science and make a profit.” 

This proposal drew smiles and nods, 
for in those days—if you can believe 
it—used cars were the bane of every 
dealer’s existence. 

“Now for the second aid. Today, 
when you want a boy in your repair 
shop or service station, you take one 
who doesn’t know a cotter pin from 
a bolt, who loses tools, annoys cus- 
tomers and is a general liability for 
weeks, until you have trained him.” 

Vigorous agreement greeted this 
statement. Every man present had 
been through the process over and 
over. 


WE WON THEM OVER 

“But those days have gone. From 
now on, when you need a boy, you 
come to the school. We'll send you 
a lad who has been in our shop for 
fifteen hours a week, under expert 
instruction, who has good work habits, 
who understands tools and garage ma- 
chines and their uses, who can do 
all sorts of small repair jobs without 
instruction or supervision, a boy who 
is an asset from the moment you hire 
him.” 

This really warmed them up. It 
hit one of their most vital problems, 
competent help. There were many 
favorable comments, even offers of 
cooperation. While this enthusiastic 
attitude was at its height, the home 
economics girls entered with cups of 
coffee and man-sized slabs of apple 
pie a la mode. A box of cigars ap- 
peared, and that ended the objection 
to the auto mechanics course. The 
petitions were never presented. 

Auto mechanics is now in its elev- 
enth year at Toms River High School. 
Dozens of boys have been trained to 
be vocationally competent. Many are 
working today as auto mechanics and 
at allied trades. The two original ob- 
jectors have employed several of our 
students. One boy has his. own fine 
garage and repair shop, built, equipped 
and paid for out of his earnings. 
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During 1944 the proprietors of two 
large garages made special trips to the 
school to report, “Were it not for your 
auto mechanics course, my shop would 
be closed. Only your boys have kept 
me going.” This was no exaggeration, 
for during the depths of the labor 
stringency we had even excused boys 
from school for a week a time to 
work in garages. We have always 


tried hard to see industry’s point of 


view and find out about its problems. 

Why not? Industry absorbs our 
product and pays a large part of the 
taxes which keep us going. The value 
of the auto mechanics course is so 
evident to the community at large 
that it would now be difficult to up- 
root it. 

Almost every new proposal we have 
made has met with criticism, some- 
times violent, from the public. This 





has been overcome, first, by trying to 
see the critics’ point of view, which 
has often been reasonable, by answer- 
ing their arguments, and by endeavor- 
ing to show them the school’s position. 
The school must have the confidence 
and support of the public if its new 
plan is to be a success. Second, it has 
been overcome by believing and living 
according to this simple motto: “There 
is always a way; it can be done!” 


Parents, Teachers and Children Plan Together for the 


ANNUAL SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FAIR 


W. EDWARD YOUNG 


Principal, Fielding School, Maplewood, N.J. 


_ FIELDING FAIR has come 

be one of the most memorable 
events of the year at Fielding School. 
It is a project in which local business- 
men and others join forces. with 
teachers, pupils and members of the 
P.-T.A. to give the new school year 
a good start. 

Shortly 
spring term, the executive board of 
the P.-T.A 


who are 


before the close of the 


appoints certain mot hers 


head the fair committee. 


During the summer months it is the 
responsibility of this group to formu- 
late plans and to enlist the services 
of other mothers in carrying them out 
in the fall. 

The plans are presented to the 
P.-T.A. executive board within a few 
days after the opening of school in 
September, at which time a date is 
set and everyone goes into action. 
Definite jobs are assigned to parents, 


teachers, children and others and an 


attempt is made to utilize any and all 
local talents in the many activities 
of the fair. 

Housewives, businessmen, account- 
ants, educators, doctors and other pro- 
fessional men—all have jobs on the 
various subcommittees. Last Septem- 
ber, even the national guard partici- 
pated. Members of this organization, 
together with the boy scouts, had 
charge of the pony, jeep and army 
truck rides which were popular. 





Neighbor meets neighbor at the refreshment booth. The P.-T.A. president is one of 
those who put in a busy day serving hot dogs, soda and the like to all who come. 
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Committees are assigned to the fol- 
lowing tasks: 

Writing publicity for the local 
newspapers and notices to be sent to 
parents and children. 

Designing posters and delivering 
them to stores and schools in the 
area. 

Purchasing refreshments and_bor- 
rowing the necessary charcoal burner 
and_ utensils. 

Sorting and pricing the used toys, 
books, and “white elephants’? donated 
by the children and parents. 

Baking cakes and cookies. 

Obtaining moving pictures for the 
children and setting up and operating 
the projector. 

Arranging for the ponies. 

Contacting the national guard and 
boy scouts for their services. 

Hammering stakes and laying out 
the fair grounds. 

Erecting and decorating the amuse- 


ment and refreshment booths. 


GAY DECORATIONS 

The day of the fair finds three sides 
of the school playground lined with 
gaily decorated booths. There is fun 
for grown-ups and children alike in 
the form of games, cakewalks, rides 
and movies. There are holiday refresh- 
ments, such as hot dogs, soda, cakes, 
cookies and other delectables which all 
ages enjoy. The grounds are bright 
with balloons floating overhead and 
the activities are punctuated with an 
occasional pop when one of them is 
punctured. 

The fair opens at about noon on 
a Saturday and spins merrily along to 
a tired but happy conclusion at § or 
6 p.m. Amateur fortune tellers, cake- 
walk leaders, ticket sellers, barkers, 
salesmen, saleswomen, cooks, kitchen 
police—all work hard and have fun 
together. When the day is over and 
the visitors have departed, a clean-up 
committee of parents and children 
takes over and puts the grounds back 
in normal condition. 

The annual Fielding Fair not only 
swells the P.-T.A. treasury, but is a 
venture which draws the school and 
community together and enables each 
to know the other better through 
working together. It is an excellent 
public relations enterprise in that it 
produces a friendly feeling among par- 
ents, teachers and children which car- 
ries over throughout the entire year. 
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The army truck supplied by the New Jersey National Guard is inspected. 
Not a trick was missed. Fathers vied with their sons in looking it over. 





A teacher and parent chat while children investigate the bean-bag booth. 
Everyone was busily engaged in meeting old friends and in making new ones. 





Boy scouts pay careful attention to young riders astride the ponies. 
This was only one of the many attractions which kept children busy. 
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How Wisconsin Helps Superintendents in 


HIRING TEACHERS 


F. L. 


HARKER 


Supervisor, Teacher Placement Division 
Wisconsin State Employment Service 


HE Wisconsin State Employment 

Service, believing that its services 
should be made available to all em- 
ployers and workers in the state, and 
not wishing to discriminate agains: 
school officials and teachers, initiated 
the teacher placement division in 1934. 
It was agreed that, since the state pro- 
vides education for teachers, and they 
are employes of the public, the state 
‘also should provide a public agency to 
help them obtain positions in their 
field. 

Prior to the war, twelve other states 
had also established similar departments 
in their employment services. During 
the war, however, all of these weze 
discontinued, and only the Wiscons:n 
teacher placement division has re- 
mained in continuous operation. It has 
been a division of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission and State Em- 
ployment Service since its organization. 

Recently, South Dakota and Colo- 
rado have re-established their teacher 
placement departments. 

The first and most important pur- 
pose of the teacher placement division 
is that of assisting the school admin- 
istrators of Wisconsin in obtaining 
qualified teachers. A second purpose 
is that of assisting prospective and 
successful experienced teachers in en- 
tering and advancing in their pro- 
fession. 


SCHOOLS ARE LARGE EMPLOYERS 


The nature of the teaching profes- 
sion demands special procedures and 
technics. Irrespective of actual skill 
in the profession, other factors may 
be the deciding issue in the teacher’s 
employability. People in few other oc- 
cupations ase subject to such careful 
scrutiny as is the teacher. Few other 
cccupations demand the versatility in 
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abilities that is expected of the teacher. 
Public schools are collectively one of 
the largest employers in the state; 
school administrators have recognized 
the teacher placement service as their 
best source of teacher supply. 

A factor in the success of the di- 
vision is the wholehearted support and 
cooperation given by the many insti- 
tutions and organizations in the state 
that are concerned with education. 
The state department of public in- 
struction and the state department of 
vocational education cooperate fully. 
Requests for teachers reaching these 
departments are relayed to the teacher 
placement division, together with 
many helpful suggestions or ideas. 
The University of Wisconsin, the ten 
state teachers colleges, and the several 
liberal arts colleges, all lend their as- 
sistance to the division. Their gradu- 
ates are urged to register. They furnish 
credentials of candidates and graduates 
and list calls for teachers. 


17,000 CREDENTIALS FILED 


The files of the division at present 
contain the registrations and creden- 
tials of more than 17,000 teachers. 
More than half of this number re- 
enroll each year and are considered 
available for new positions which 
would be advancements for them. For 
a large number of these teachers, the 
division is the only place where they 
keep their credentials on file and up 
to date. Most of the superintendents 
and principals of the state also main- 
tain complete sets of their credentials 
up to date with the service. 


School administrators have learned 
from experience that they can ac- 
complish more and obtain better re- 
sults with their hiring problems when 
they call personally at the division 





office. Teachers, also, are encouraged 
to make personal visits to the division 
office. Many contacts and appoint- 
ments are made, and often contracts 
for new positions are signed in the 
office. 

Ninety-five per cent of the place- 
ments of the division are made in 
Wisconsin. No effort has been made 
to obtain out-of-state openings; how- 
ever, several schools in northern Illi- 
nois and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan do list their calls for teach- 
ers. We have been able to help these 
schools in some cases when we have 
teachers who are interested in out-of- 
state locations. 


SHORTAGE STILL EXISTS 

A general shortage of teachers has 
existed for the last four or five years. 
While the end of the war was ex- 
pected to relieve the shortage some- 
what, such has not been the case. The 
schools are still facing this lack of 
teachers although the fields of teach- 
ing that were so short of teachers 
during the war years are now better 
supplied. Many veterans are still re- 
turning to teaching, but the women 
who left teaching for war service or 
other jobs are not. However, some 


‘married men have had to turn down 


good offers for promotion because of 
housing difficulties. 


ELEMENTARY FIELD SUFFERS MOST 

The most extreme shortage has been 
in the elementary field, especially 
among kindergarten and _ primary 
teachers. Special fields in secondary 
schools, such as commercial subjects, 
home economics, art and music, also 
have not enough qualified candidates. 


Graduating classes in teacher training 


- Institutions are small this year and 


are expected to be inadequate in meet- 
ing demands for the next few years 
to come. 

The shortage of teachers has done 
one thing to make teaching a more 
promising profession: It has forced 
salaries to go up. This is particularly 
true in elementary fields where teach- 
ers have always been lower paid than 
have secondary school teachers. Many 
schools have adopted a single salary 
schedule for both secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers. 

The profession now has a profitable 
future to offer young people, especially 
young women. Placement agencies 
should encourage the right type of 
young person to enter teaching. 
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NO RACE DISCRIMINATION HERE 


Bilingual teachers and international club make for 
pleasanter relations in Rocky Ford and its schools. 


JAMES H. WILSON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 


HE superintendent and the board 

of education of the Rocky Ford 
schools in 1937 decided that there 
were two objectives to be gained by 
having a bilingual teacher of Spanish 
in the schools: (1) better language 
instruction and (2) improvement of 
the morale of Latin-American stu- 
dents. 

A bilingual teacher of Spanish was, 
therefore, obtained for the high school. 
He proved to be so well informed in 
literature and history that he was 
given the courses in world history 
also. Unfortunately, the war inter- 
rupted his teaching and when it was 
over he did not return. 

So pleased were the school officials 
with the work of this young man, 
however, that they decided to con- 
tinue the arrangement, but it was not 
until 1947 that they obtained a native 
Puerto Rican who not only is doing 
an excellent job of teaching Spanish 
in high school but is also conducting 
night classes for adults. 


ATTENDANCE IMPROVES 


Before 1937 the Rocky Ford schools 
had a long history of poor attendance 
on the part of Latin-American chil- 
dren, caused partly by economic con- 
ditions and partly by a lack of per- 
spective as to the value of education. 
At about the time that we obtained 
our first bilingual teacher, the Latin- 
American Service Club was formed 
for the purpose of raising the economic, 
cultural and social level of the Latin- 
American people in the community. 

The club has among its Spanish 
speaking members a labor contractor, 
a labor supervisor, a merchant, a fore- 
man, a welfare worker and some 
laborers. Among the so-called ‘‘An- 
glos,” who are members, are an edi- 
tor, a preacher, a scout master, a mer- 
chant, a doctor, a farmer and the 
superintendent of schools. 
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This club has concerned itself with 
housing, health and school attendance. 
It obtained the names of Latin-Ameri- 
can families who were not sending 
their children to school, called upon 
them and within a week 80 per cent 
of the families responded. The next 
year the club sent a letter in August 
to the heads of all families of Spanish 
speaking field workers urging that 
their children be sent to school on 
the first day and that they be clean 
and in good condition. The teachers 
and principals were greatly pleased 
with the results. 

The club members have encouraged 
boys and girls to finish high school. 
The population of Rocky Ford is 
about 24 per cent Latin-American and 
42 per cent of the children in the 
three elementary schools are Latin- 
American. But the number of Latin- 
American students who were graduated 
each year represented less than 2 per 
cent. Sometimes there were two sen- 
iors out of a class of 70 but generally 
there was only one. In 1947 there 
were three. 

The trend during the last three years 
indicates that the Latin-Americans are 
remaining in school as consistently as 
the Anglos. If this trend continues, 
there will be ten Latin-American 
graduates in 1949. 

In each of the three elementary 
schools, until the Latin-American 
Service Club became active, there was 
an opportunity (or preprimary grade) 
room consisting largely of Latin- 
American children. These rooms have 
now been discontinued and_ even 
though the teachers occasionally feel 
that subject matter acquisition is not 
as satisfactory as it was before, pupil 
morale is better. All children use the 
same toilets, the same playgrounds and 
so on. 

Two school buses carry 100 chil- 
dren from the school where there is 


DON SANDOVAL 


Secretary, Latin-American 
Service Club 


no lunchroom to the building where 
there is one. The children ride to- 
gether and mingle at the lunch tables. 

This same practice is followed at 
the high school where Latin-Ameri- 
cans and Japanese play on school teams 
and in the band, sing in choruses, act 
in class plays, are elected as class officers 
and attend all social functions. In 
the class of 1947, the student chosen 
as the best girl citizen was named 
Jaramillo. She is now employed as a 
bookkeeper. 

The board of education upon rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent in 
1946 authorized the employment of 
three teachers of Latin background for 
the elementary schools. Because few 
Latin-Americans enter teaching, none 
was obtained. This year one young 
man with a bachelor’s degree is teach- 
ing the fifth grade in the Lincoln 
School. It is hoped that more Latin- 
Americans will be added to the staff. 


ALL IN THE SWIM 

Several years ago, when a swimming 
pool was built by the city, it was sug- 
gested that the Latin-Americans be 
assigned to its use a certain day of the 
week. But there was objection to this. 
The question was sent to the Presi- 
dents’ Club of Rocky Ford by the 
city council. 

This club is made up of about 
twenty-five persons, the heads of lead- 
ing community organizations, among 
them the Latin-American Service 
Club. After some discussion, it was 
decided that the pool should be open 
to all, provided they were clean and 
free of disease. No friction has 
resulted. 

Prior to the formation of the Latin- 
American Service Club, there were 
several local Spanish speaking groups 
in Rocky Ford but these did not make 
their influence felt in the area of cul- 
tural progress. 
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The Medium Sized District Needs a 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


JAMES A. FORNER 


Assistant Superintendent 
Walled Lake Consolidated School, Walled Lake, Mich. 


SURVEY of superintendents of 
schools in Michigan reveals defi- 
nite sentiment for a business manager 
in medium sized schools. Four hun- 
dred sixteen questionnaires were 
mailed to superintendents. Three hun- 
dred eighty-eight usable questionnaires 
were returned, a response of 93 per 
cent. Four general information ques- 
tions and ten specific information 
questions, all of the multiple-choice 
type, were used on the questionnaire. 
A summary of the findings is as 
follows. 

1. Of 286 superintendents, 113 (40 
per cent) reported that they are per- 
sonally responsible for the bookkeep- 
ing of the school, while only 3 per 
cent reported having the services of 
a business manager available. 

2. In most of the medium sized 
schools of the state, the business man- 
ager’s duties take more than ten hours 
a week, 

3. Superintendents reported that 
there are at least nine separate func- 
tions which a business manager might 
well perform, were such a_ person 
available. 

4. Thirty-three per cent of the ad- 
ministrators reported dissatisfaction 
with the present method of discharg- 
ing business managership duties now 
used in their schools. Among the com- 
plaints were: 

“Business manager duties take too 
much time from directing the educa- 
tional program.” 

“Would like to have a business man- 
ager so that I might devote all my 
time to educational matters. At pres- 
ent, business details take up a great 
amount of time.” 

“Sometimes I feel cramped for time 
tO supervise instruction adequately 
and that’s bad.” 

“It is about time the superintendent 
directed his attention to instruction 


rather than concern himself with a 
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THE ADMINISTRATOR of today 
must be a good business man as 
well as an educational leader. As 
the public school becomes more 
and more a community institution, 
and its services are expanded, the 
demands made upon the school 
administrator’s time grow increas- 
ingly complex. For the. superin- 
tendent of a medium sized school 
district, there is danger that busi- 
ness matters may take up too much 
of his time. Like the city adminis- 
trator, he needs someone to whom 
business details can be delegated. 
The demand for such an assistant 
is shown in a survey reported here. 





special mop to be used in janitorial 
services. The superintendent has had 
to spend too much time on matters 
outside his province. This detracts 
from his educational efficiency.” 

“Without a business manager, the 
superintendent has to be responsible 
for matters he is not specially trained 
in.” 

The foregoing are fair samples of 
the reasons for dissatisfaction given. 

Insofar as the results of this study 
may be considered valid, the follow- 
ing conclusions seem to be justified: 

1. Superintendents of schools in 
Michigan are interested in having a 
business manager on their staffs. This 
interest is evidenced by the fact that 
388 of the 416 questionnaires sent out 
were returned, and by the fact that 
326 of the 388 respondents wanted 
the replies summarized. 

2. If uniformity of procedure is 
a step toward efficient accounting, as 
some authorities feel that it is, this 
step has been taken by most schools 
in the state, as more than _three- 
fourths of those in the survey have a 
fixed accounting procedure. 





3. There is need for a change from 
the present method of discharging the 
duties of the business manager, ac- 
cording to which the superintendent 
does the work himself, to a method 
in which he delegates the work to a 
business manager. 

4. A greater number of schools 
than is perhaps realized furnish their 
own textbooks, operate school buses, 
school cafeterias, school supply stores, 
and bookstores. 

5. The need is shown for at least 
a part-time business manager in the 
larger schools since these reported that 
more than ten hours per week are be- 
ing spent in performing the duties of 
the business manager. Some schools 
reported ten hours as a conservative 
minimum. 

6. Duties requiring a business man- 
ager exist in all the schools of the 
state; the extent to which they exist 
is usually proportionate to the size 
of the school. 

In view of the foregoing conclu- 
sions, the following recommendations 
would seem justified: 

The general public, as well as 
schoolmen, should be educated with 
regard to the duties of a business man- 
ager in the school. It should realize 
the importance of these duties and the 
big part they play in the efficient oper- 
ation of a school. 

Local school authorities, i.e. super- 
intendents and members of their school 
boards, should investigate the methods 
used in their schools in discharging 
the duties of a business manager. 

After the school authorities have 
familiarized themselves with these 
duties and have checked their own 
situation, they should: 

1. Endeavor to see that a responsi- 
ble, competent, properly trained per- 
son is assigned to discharge the duties 
of the business manager. 

2. Assign to this individual all the 
duties of a business manager, at the 
same time being careful not to use 
him as a jack-of-all-trades, since this 
would mean sacrificing his efficiency 
in the performance of those duties 
which are appropriately his. 

3. Be careful to give the business 
manager the time needed (varying 
with the size of the school) to per- 
form these duties. 

4. Adequately compensate the busi- 
ness manager for the performance of 
his duties. 
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THE TASK OF LIGHTING, HEATING, VENTILATING A 


"THE Barstow Union High School 
District, with its school plant lo- 
cated at Barstow, San Bernardino 


County, California, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being one of the largest 


school districts in the state in point 


of area. 
The district comprises 9400 square 
than 6,000,000 acres. 


miles or more 


It covers more than half of the county 
and extends approximately 175 miles 
in the east-west direction and 125 
miles in the north-south direction. 

Mohave 
Desert, is the junction point for the 


Bakersfield 


the 


Barstow, located in the 


Sinta Fe line from and 


San 


Southern 


Francisco with line from 


California by way of El 


Cajon pass. 


MUCH MORE TO COME 

The three classroom wings and the 
shop building of the Barstow Union 
High School are the first in a planned 
program of additions to the present 
plant. To be added later are a library, 
a music building, a cafeteria, an audi- 
torium, a teachers’ building, a new 
administration building, more class- 


room athletic 


wings and expanded 
facilities, including a new girls’ gym- 
nasium. 

The four new buildings are of steel 
I-beam and tubular post construction. 
This system of loft construction not 
only answers the earthquake proof 
construction Cali- 
fornia but permits the sides (north 
and south) and the interior partitions 
to be free standing and nonloadbearing. 
This makes for greater flexibility. The 
partitions may be removed if and 
when the need arises. All steel joints 


requirements in 


are arc welded. 

Fiberboard acoustical tile is used for 
the ceilings and for the partition walls 
down to a height of 7 feet. Below 
that, gypsum wallboard and plywood 
are used. The classrooms have green 
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TO SERVE A DISTRICT OF 9400 SQUARE MILES, BARSTOW UNION HIGH SCHOOL 


NEEDS AN EXTENSIVE PLANT. 


IN THE NEW BUILDINGS, A SYSTEM OF LOFT 


CONSTRUCTION MAKES NORTH AND SOUTH WALLS AND INTERIOR PARTITIONS 


NONLOADBEARING, THUS INCREASING FLEXIBILITY OF AN EXPANDING PLANT. 
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chalkboards with metal trays attached; 
also unit storage cabinets. 

The 
sash. Sheet plate glass is specified for 
Rock wool 


windows have steel window 
the windows on the north. 


insulation is used in the walls and 
partitions, and the floors are covered 
with asphalt tile. 

The skylight, an integral part of 
the lighting and ventilating systems, 
is of 44-inch heat absorbing wire glass, 
with a ribbed finish on the topside, 
facing both sides from a covered con- 
tinuous ventilator at the peak. This 
ventilator serves as an exhaust for 
the heated air which enters the class- 
room along the windows under forced 
draft. The egg-crate style wooden 
grilles diffuse the light as it enters. 


As shown in the accompanying illus- 


trations, there is full glazing on one 
side of each classroom wing. This is 
on the north. On the south side there 
are high glass windows well protected 
by the long overhang of the roof, so 
that no direct rays of the sun ever 
enter the classrooms. All this, together 
with the diffused light from the sky- 
light overhead, makes for an even, 
glareless natural light in the class- 
rooms at all hours of the day. 

Each building has a radiant heating 
system consisting of a series of copper 
tubing coils embedded in the 4-inch 
concrete floor slab. The temperature 
in each classroom is individually con- 
trolled by a gradual acting room 
thermostat. The heat is supplied by 
hot water circulating through the pipes 
at a high velocity which, because of 
the small size of the tubes, keeps them 
This 


operate in a hard water area without 


clean. system can, therefore, 


danger to the pipe. The water comes 


from a tank with a capacity of 2540 
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gallons; it is designed for a working 
pressure of 100 pounds per square 
inch, At the time of installation of 
the pipe, a cold water test of 300 
pounds’ pressure per square inch was 
specified. 

To what temperature is the water 
heated? An outside controller, operat- 
ing through a pneumatic electric 
switch and relay, varies the tempera- 
ture from 90°F. when the outside 
temperature is 60°F. to 135°F. when 
the outside air temperature has dropped 
to 20°F. 

The roofs are of modern ceramic 
shingle tile in varying shades of rus- 
set, nailed to the roof. The millwork 
trim matches the roof tiling in color. 
The exterior stucco walls are painted 
cavalier buff, the pipe columns and 
trim, dark green. On the interior, the 
plywood walls are painted light green, 
and the skylight grilles match the off- 
white acoustic tile, as does the interior 
stucco. The base molding matches the 
asphalt tile floor. 


Top: Classroom wing showing 
the north side windows with 
full glazing. The high south 
windows may be seen in 
the illustration at the bottom, 
right. A skylight faces both 
sides from a covered continu- 
ous ventilator at the peak. 
Center: Corridor view of the 
new classroom unit. Bottom, 
left: View of mechanical shop. 
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HOW SOUTHERN CLASSROOMS 
CAN BEAT THE HEAT 


UCH has been published on the 

subject of natural lighting in 
the school classroom—so much, in fact, 
that in the zeal for more and more 
light, one factor important to the 
southern climate has been overlooked. 
Insufhicient attention has been paid to 
the possibility of overheating the class- 
room through the radiant heat which 
enters with this light. 

It is the usual thing in the schools 
of our city today for pupils to be 
granted permission to bring electric 
fans to school during the hot months. 
It is also not uncommon to see some 
of the window glass painted out on 
the sunny side of the school building. 

We are proposing an elementary 
classroom section of the simplest type 
of construction which, we feel, best 
solves the problem of admitting ade- 
quate natural light for all working 
conditions, while giving excellent con- 
trol over the problem of keeping the 
classroom comfortably cool during the 
hot months of the year. 

The problem is one of keeping the 
sunlight from striking on any glass 
area between the hours of 9 a.m. and 
3 p.m. during the months of April, 
May, September and part of October. 
This is necessary since any arrange- 
ment that allows direct sunlight to 
strike the glass or glass block will 
charge the room with radiant heat, 
even though the glass is protected 
within by venetian blinds or shades. 

We have decided on bilateral light- 
ing, as a means of avoiding this diff- 
culty, for two reasons. First, this type 
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of lighting gives more nearly even 
distribution of light. Second, it per- 
mits cross ventilation in all classrooms. 
This is necessary if they are to get 
full benefit from a prevailing south 
breeze. 

According to our thinking, schools 
of all types in our particular locality 
should be planned so that classrooms 
will have only north and south win- 


dows. This eliminates east and west 
windows which, in our hot months, 
make any room intolerable. Since, 


with this orientation, there would be 
no sun on the north side during the 
school day, the control of the sun on 
the south side of the building is our 
only problem. We have determined 
that some type of canopy on the south 
side is the best method of protecting 
the room from heat caused by the sun 
shining directly on the windows. 

In the section which we are pro- 
posing, we have a main canopy ex- 
tending 6 feet at the head of the 
windows and a secondary canopy, 2 
feet 6 inches wide, 7 feet above the 
The secondary canopy serves 
three purposes. It reduces the width 
of the main canopy by an amount 
equal to its width; it serves as a 
weather protection for the exterior 
door which leads from each classroom 
to its outdoor play area; it provides 
a location for dividing the venetian 
blinds into two parts, an upper and 
a lower, with each part separately 
controlled. 

The correct canopy length has been 
determined by a mathematical process. 


floor. 


First, we observed that the canopies 
must protect the glass area from sun- 
light during the months of April, May, 
September, and part of October. We 
can allow the sun to strike the glass 
during the cooler months, controlling 
the light by venetian blinds. During 
these months, the sun’s heat will help 
take the load off the school’s heating 
system. Then, taking the two dates 
of October 15 and April 1, we find 
the sun’s vertical angle at noon to be 
exactly 51 degrees and 61 degrees 
respectively. 

The angle for October 15 being less 
and, therefore, more critical, we cal- 
culate the canopy width required from 
the sun’s greatest effective penetration 
angle during the school day on that 
date. At 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. the sun’s 
vertical angle is the same, 31 degrees, 
and the sun’s azimuth is 56 degrees 
east of north at 9 a. m. and 56 degrees 
west of north at 3 p.m. 

The effective penetration angle for 
both of these times is about 48 degrees 
above the horizontal. 

This angle, laid out on a 
drawn through the classrooms, de- 
termines the width of the upper can- 
opy as 6 feet and the secondary canopy 
as 2 feet 6 inches. With this angle 
adopted for the canopy over the clere- 
story windows in the classrooms on the 
north side of the corridor, the width 
required is found to be 3 feet. 

The angle for October 15, which 
we used as the criterion, is repeated 
on March 1, so we find no sun in 
the classrooms during March, April, 


section 
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A class- 
lighted 


ABOVE: Section 1. 
12 foot ceiling is 


LEFT: Plan 1. 
room with a 
bilaterally (north and south windows only). 
To protect the south windows from the 
sun during the warm months, there is rec- 
ommended the installation of a main can- 
opy extending 6 feet at the head of the 
windows and a secondary canopy 2 feet 
The 
correct canopy lengths are found mathe- 
matically. BELOW: Plan 2. BOTTOM: Sec- 


tion 2. 


6 inches wide, 7 feet above the floor. 


If maximum economy in construc- 
tion is necessary, minor sacrifices can be 
made as shown. The ceiling is now only 


10 feet high and the upper canopy width 


is reduced to 4 feet. 
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May, September and the first fifteen 
days of October. 

If maximum economy of construc- 
tion is desired, there are two alterna- 
tives which can be used, and which 
entail only minor sacrifices. One 
alternative is shown in Section 2; here 
the same lighting results will be ob- 
tained with a ceiling height 2 feet 2 
lower than in Section 1, and the upper 
canopy width on the south side can 
be reduced to 4 feet. 

Another alternative is to turn each 
classroom at right angles so that its 
exterior wall will be three 9 foot bays 
instead of four, and the depth of the 
classroom from exterior wall to cor- 
ridor will be 36 feet instead of 27 
feet. This will reduce the length of 
corridor and the amount of exterior 
wall and glass required. 

The first method would, of course, 3 
give the most light. However, even 
if both alternatives are used, we believe 
that on the most overcast day there 





will be sufficient light in all parts af 
the classroom so that no artificial light 


will be necessary. 





aa 














Model, consisting of two classrooms and a corridor, constructed 


according to Plan 1, Section 1. 





1. Entire model photographed with sun at an angle of 48° 
from horizontal, which occurs at 9 a.m. and 3 p.m. on October 
15 and March 1. 


2. Close-up of south classroom under same conditions. 
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3. Maximum sunlight in south classroom at noon, December 21. 














4. Entire south wall shaded at noon, April 22 and August 22. 
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MONROE HIGH SCHOOL, ALBANY, GA. 





ONE OF THE SOUTH’S FINE NEW PLANTS 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


FOR 


LBANY, Ga., was awakened on 
“ the morning of Feb. 10, 1940, by 
a shrieking tornado, whigh left death 
and destruction in its wake. Among 
the many buildings leveled by this 
vicious storm was the Monroe Street 
Elementary School for Negroes, an 
eight-room frame structure. Another 
casualty was the Madison High School 
building, so damaged that extensive 
repairs were necessary before it could 
be used again. 
City officials, faced with the loss of 
fifteen classroms in the Negro schools 
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J. O. ALLEN, Superintendent of Schools, Albany, Ga. 


of the city, placed the remainder of 
the buildings on a double session basis. 
This step was taken as a temporary 
measure, and a committee started 
working on plans to rebuild and repair 
Federal aid 
was promised, and extensive plans were 
made to start the building program 
This aid failed to ma- 
terialize, however, and the project had 
Meanwhile, local 
funds were provided for the repair of 
the high school building, and it was 


placed in use in the fall of 1940. 


the damaged structures. 


immediately. 


to be postponed. 


In 1946, after several years of wait- 
ing, work was started on the new 
school plant—a $235,000 structure 
that would house the Negro high 
school students of Albany and Dough- 
erty County. This plant was com- 
pleted and put into operation in Sep- 
tember !947. 

The new Monroe High School is 
considered one of the most beautiful 
and modern plants for Negroes in the 
South. It is a one-story, brick fire 
resistant structure. It has ten large, 
well lighted classrooms, besides one 
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large lecture room, a well equipped 
science laboratory, a library that will 
accommodate more than fifty stu- 
dents, a soundproofed combination 
auditorium-gymnasium with a fire re- 
sistant projection room and completely 
equipped stage and dressing rooms, a 
metal and wood shop equipped with 
power tools as well as hand tools, a 
first-aid room, a teachers’ lounge, a 
book storage room, a principal’s office, 
and rest rooms for boys and girls. 


Under separate roof is a vocational 
building, connected to the main build- 
ing by a covered passageway. This 
houses a foods laboratory, a clothing 
laboratory, classrooms, demonstration 
living and dining rooms, a typing de- 
partment, the school store, and rest 
rooms for boys and girls. 

The interior of the plant is designed 
to afford 
quietness and minimum eyestrain. All 


maximum comfort and 
walls are finished in a soft pastel green 
except those in the teachers’ lounge 
and the girls’ rest room, which are 
orchid. The woodwork throughout the 
school has a natural finish protected 
Blackboards in 


the classrooms are a darker green than 


by colorless varnish. 


the walls, being thus designed to re- 


duce eyestrain and glare. 











Quietness is achieved through the 
use of acoustic tile for the ceilings 
and asphalt tile for the floors. The 
latter are green and beige, with borders 
of black tile. The floor in the science 
laboratory is of acid-resistant tile. Red 
terra cotta tile floors are used in the 
rest rooms, and the partition walls of 
these rooms are marble. Large window 
areas make it possible to flood every 
room in the building with light at all 
times during the day. 

Each classroom has individual chair 
desks. Steel-framed folding chairs are 
used in the auditorium, and steel stools, 
in the science laboratory. Furniture 
in the library is designed to afford 
maximum comfort for study and 
reading. 


The foods laboratory is equipped 
with gas and electric cook stoves, an 
electric water heater, electric refrig- 
eration, ample work and storage space, 
and individual equipment for each girl. 
In the clothing laboratory the girls 
are provided with both electric and 
treadle sewing machines, cutting 
tables, and full length mirrors. The 
demonstration living and dining rooms 
are completely furnished so as to give 
the girls the practice that they need 
in the art of homemaking. 










Among the unusual features of the 
plant is the system for removing the 
seats from the auditorium when it is 
to be converted into a gymnasium. 
Long, wheeled trucks are stored under 
the stage. These trucks are rolled out 
into the auditorium, the chairs are 
loaded onto them, and they are rolled 
away under the stage. 

Another unusual feature is the sys- 
tem for building. 
Vents are built into the eaves around 
the building at regular intervals. In- 
side, ventilators are built into the ceil- 


ventilating the 


ings of the corridors and rest rooms. 
When the vents and ventilators are 
open, a constant flow of fresh air 
passes throughout the plant, making 
it unnecessary to open windows in cold 
weather. 

An automatic, stoker fired furnace 
provides heat and hot water for the 
plant. All rooms, except the audi- 
torium, have radiators. Two air-con- 
ditioning plants provide heat for the 
auditorium. 

The school is staffed by a principal, 


eleven classroom teachers, a shop 
teacher, two home economics teachers, 
and a full-time librarian. It offers a 
well rounded program of studies and 


activities to its 540 students. 
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Roberts & Company, architects and eng 
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ineers of Atlanta, Ga., designed 


this ten classroom structure and its adjacent vocational building. 
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1. TENURE LAW FULLY PROTECTS 

RuLinG: In Pennsylvania the tenure 
statute covers and protects “teachers, 
supervisors, supervising principals, 
principals, . . . and any regular full- 
time employe of a school district who 
is duly certified as a teacher.” When 
an employe within this definition has 
acquired permanent status, the board 
of education will not be permitted to 
effect his dismissal by the transparent 
device of abolishing his position of 
“principal of schools” and thereafter 
creating the new position of “super- 
vising principal.” Houtz v. School 
District of Borough of Coraopolis, Al- 
legheny County, et al., (Pa.), 55 A. 
2d 375 (1947). 

Case: Plaintiff had been employed 
by the district since 1929, on perma- 
nent status since 1937, and as “prin- 
cipal of schools” for the school year 
1946-47. Evidence in the case clearly 
indicated that the board developed a 
desire to remove him without bring- 
ing charges ‘and affording a hearing 
on them as required under the tenure 
law and hit upon the scheme of abolish- 
ing his position as a means of cir- 
cumventing the law. 

The trial court granted a writ 
of mandamus to compel his rein- 
statement, and this judgment was 
affirmed by the supreme court of 
Pennsylvania. The court was careful 
to point out that the decision in this 
case “is not to be considered as re- 
stricting the powers of a board of di- 
rectors lawfully and without regard 
to personal and partisan considerations 
to abolish a position and suspend teach- 
ers unnecessary to the proper operation 
of the school.” 

CoMMENT: The wish to be rid of 
a teacher or principal without bring- 
ing charges and holding a hearing is 
sometimes prompted by a kindly solici- 
tude for the feelings and reputation 
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1. Can tenure law be circumvented? 


2. Can administrator be lawfully removed without 


a hearing? 


3. Who is fiscal boss of county school funds? 


4. Is school district liable for school bus accident? 


5. Can school board dodge a contract of purchase? 


M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


of the employe concerned; more often 
it arises from an unwarranted hostility 
or a capricious tendency to prejudge 
and condemn without sufficient evi- 
dence. In any event it is contrary to 
the long-run public interest, which 
requires that the public service be 
reasonably protected from “gum-shoe” 
trickery. 


2. ENTITLED TO HEARING 

Ruuinc: A Georgia statute of 1947 
declaring that “The county superin- 
tendent of schools may be removed 
from office before the expiration of 
his term by a majority vote of the 
board of education for inefficiency, in- 
capacity, neglect of duty, or malfea- 
sance or corruption in office,” but 
making no provision for a hearing is 
unconstitutional and void, for the “due 
process” clause of the Georgia consti- 
tution entitles an officer elected for 
a fixed term to be notified and given 
opportunity to make defense before 
being removed. Guy v. Nelson, (Ga.), 
44 SE. 2d 775 (1947). 

Case: A county superintendent, re- 
moved without notice and hearing in 
accord with the 1947 statute, ousted 
his successor and regained the office by 
a suit in quo warranto. The judgment 


was affirmed by the supreme court of 


Georgia, declaring that the fact that 
the statuté under attack provides a 
right of appeal to the state superin- 
tendent of education does not cure 
the fatal lack of provision for a hear- 
ing in the first instance. Moreover, 
the removal in this case would not 


have been valid even if the board had 
given the accused a hearing, said the 
court, because he is entitled to that 
as a matter of constitutional right and 
not as a matter of grace. 


CoMMENT: Careful readers will en- 
joy distinguishing this case from the 
earlier case of Parkerson vy. Hart, 200 
Ga. 660, 38 S.E. 2d 397 (1946), 
digested in The NatIon’s SCHOOLS, 
Vol. 38, No. 4, October 1946, page 
49. There the court was also con- 
cerned with the removal of a county 
superintendent and the induction of 
his successor in office, but the issues 
were different from those in the pres- 
ent Case. 


3. COUNTY BOARD IS FISCAL BOSS 
RuLiNc: Discretion to determine 
the amount of funds needed to pro- 
vide adequate public school facilities 
in a Kentucky county is vested in 
the county board of education, and 
not in the county fiscal court which 
is the tax levying authority; and the 
amount requested by the board of 
education cannot be questioned or dis- 
puted by the fiscal court on grounds 
of the wisdom or necessity of the 
amount requested, but only on grounds 
of illegality or bad faith. Fyfe e¢ al. 
v. Hardin County Board of Education, 
(Ky.), 205 S.W. 2d 165 (1947). 
Case: The board of education, tak- 
ing account of the fact that the school 
population of the county had recently 
doubled, adopted a plan in conformity 
with Kentucky statutes for the issu- 
ance of bonds for the construction of 
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additional buildings. When requested 
to issue the bonds, the county fiscal 
court refused to do so, and the board 
of education thereupon sued for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the fiscal 
court to issue the bonds. 


Granting of the writ was affirmed 
by the highest judicial tribunal of the 
state. The county fiscal body had not 
alleged any illegality or bad faith but 
simply disagreed with the board of 
education regarding school needs. In 
so doing, the fiscal body stepped be- 
yond the bounds of its own authority 
and could be compelled to perform 
the duty of issuing the bonds. 

The words of the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals in this case are memorable: 
“The legislature has always zealously 
guarded the rights of school boards to 
control and manage the public schools 
without interference or supervision by 
other bodies. Responsibility for the 
proper management of the school sys- 
tem of a county is vested in the board 
The funds needed to 


conduct the schools, the salaries of 


of education. 


teachers and other employes, and the 
number, character and locations of 
buildings are matters left, and neces- 
sarily so, to the judgment of the mem- 
bers of the board of education.” 
CoMMENT: This is the latest 
skirmish in the protracted and inter- 
mittent sniping by county fiscal courts 
in Kentucky, exceedingly slow to 
learn the limits of their own authority. 
Much litigation could be avoided by 
investing the board of education with 
power to issue bonds in its own right 
within limits set by statute or con- 
stitution, as is done in many other 
states. The long drawn fight to pro- 
tect the fiscal independence of boards 
of education, not only in Kentucky 
but elsewhere in various places, is an 
excellent illustration of the maxim: 
“Eternal 
liberty.” 
4. LIABILITY FOR BUS ACCIDENT 
Ruuinc: A school district in Texas 
is not liable for negligent operation 


of a school bus when the vehicle is 
being used for a governmental purpose, 


vigilance is the price of 


even in a case where it is driven out- 
side the district by a teacher who is 
not a bonded bus driver, for the pur- 
pose-of hauling school supplies as di- 
rected by the board of school trustees. 
Treadaway et al. v. Whitney Inde- 
pendent School District et al., (Tex. 
Civ. App.), 205 $.W. 2d 97 (1947). 
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Gase: The trip in question was 
made in August, prior to the opening 
of the school ‘year, to accomplish the 
purchase and delivery of necessary 
school supplies. The driver was a 
teacher-supervisor not employed to 
drive vehicles for the school board, 
and not under bond for that purpose, 
as are all regularly employed bus 
drivers. The bus driven by him was 
in a highway accident in which a 
woman was injured, allegedly on ac- 
count of his negligence. 

She sued the school district for com- 
pensatory damages, but her suit was 
dismissed on the ground that the oper- 
ation of the bus on this particular 
trip was a proper governmental func- 
tion of the school ‘district, in which 
it enjoys complete immunity from 
liability for the negligence of its em- 
ployes. The court of civil appeals sus- 
tained this view and affirmed the dis- 
missal of the case. 

CoMMENT: Texas is a state in 
which the recent enlightened tendency 
to modify the rule of nonliability so 
as to afford a reasonable chance of 
indemnity for innocent injured parties 
has as yet made little headway. The 
statutes and decisions in California and 
New York are in marked contrast to 
the current condition of Texas law. 

Among the various other states there 
are many gradations, with a discernible 
tendency to modernize and humanize 
the law. The economical and socially 
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“Acme 
The Brazilian Ministry of Edu- 
cation in Rio de Janeiro is 
housed in what is said to be one 
of the most modern buildings in 
the world. Note the shutters 
which keep out the summer sun. 


adroit solution, as has been said here 
before, is.a simple statewide system 
of compulsory public _ insurance, 
similar in principle to the well known 
workmen’s compensation laws, to pro- 
vide a remedy for all persons injured 
by school districts. 


5. BOARD CANNOT DODGE CONTRACT 
Ruuinc: Where a school board 
carries fire insurance covering a build- 
ing and its contents, including athletic 
equipment stored therein, in its own 
name as owner, it cannot deny owner- 
ship of the athletic equipment when 
sued for a balance due on the pur- 
chase price thereof. A school principal 
who purchases athletic equipment for 
the school, acting only as agent of 
the school board and within the scope 
of his employment, is not personally 
liable for the purchase price. Lowe 
and Campbell Athletic Goods Co. v. 
Tangipahoa Parish School Board et al., 
(La App.), 32 So. 2d 84 (1947). 


Case: Suit was against the board 
and the principal, for a balance of 
$567 due on athletic equipment pur- 
chased during the years 1934 to 1939. 
The board’s answer was that it never 
authorized the purchases, and that 
the equipment was not necessary to 
the educational program. Decision in 
the trial court was in favor of both 
defendants, probably on the customary 
reasoning that the board was not 
bound because it had never authorized 
or ratified the contracts, and judgment 
could not be had against the principal 
because a vendor is presumed to know 
the extent of the authority of an 
agent of a public body with whom he 
deals. 

The appellate court affirmed the 
judgment as to the principal but 
reversed it as to the board and held 
the board liable, on the authority of a 
recent Louisiana supreme court de- 
cision on similar facts, where, how- 
ever, the building and its contents 
had been destroyed, by fire, and the 
board had collected the insurance 
covering the athletic equipment. 

CoMMENT: It will be well to note 
that this decision is by an appellate 
court, not the state court of last 
resort; and that it involves a some- 
what novel extension of the principle 
recently established by the state 
supreme court. It is not yet a well 
established precedent but is probably 
on the side of justice and may well 
become a firm guide. 
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A driver is shown taking the steadiness test. 


TRAINING BUS DRIVERS 


DORR STACK 


Chief of Organization and Transportation 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


IGHTY thousand school buses are 

in daily operation throughout the 
school year in the United States. These 
buses travel 3,000,000 miles per school 
day carrying 5,000,000 children. 


Considered as one great unit, these 
buses are in bad mechanical condition, 
in spite of all efforts to keep them 
in good repair. Most of these buses 
have seen many years of service. New 
equipment cannot be supplied at an 
adequate rate. There have been short- 
ages of steel, glass and man power. 
There is also a reservoir of orders built 
up by the war, and transportation is 
growing in nearly every state. 


DRIVER IS THE IMPORTANT FACTOR 
These statements might imply that 
there is little that can be done about 
safe transportation of school children. 
However, such is definitely not the 
case. Most school bus accidents are 
the result of human failures, which 
means that the driver is the all im- 
portant factor in safe transportation. 
A worn out school bus with a safe 
driver is still a safer transportation 
medium than a new one in perfect 
mechanical condition with a poor 


driver. 


As 


NORMAN E. BORGERSON 


Assistant Superintendent, Michigan 


Department of Public Instruction 


The ideal combination, and one that 
must be reached within the shortest 
possible time, is a safe vehicle in perfect 
mechanical condition with a capable 
and experienced operator. Up until the 
war, Michigan used a 20 per cent de- 
preciation figure in state transporta- 
tion allowance, which resulted in 
school districts purchasing new buses 
every five years, when needed. This 
was raised to seven years, and in many 
instances buses are now running in 


Today, 60 per 
cent of all buses in Michigan are more 


excess of ten years. 


than § years old. 
School buses throughout the nation 





are driven by men as a part-time oc- 
cupation. Probably not more than 10 
per cent of the drivers are full-time 
bus operators. School buses are driven 
by garage operators, school teachers, 
barbers, storekeepers, ministers, and in 
some states by high school students. In 
Michigan no person under 18 has ever 
been licensed to drive a school bus. 
The last legislature raised that age to 
21 years. 


OLDER PERSONS SAFEST DRIVERS 

This is a desirable change in the 
law since it is a known fact that older 
persons, that is, those in the 45 to 50 
age group, and preferably persons who 
are married, are the safest drivers on 
the highways today. There has been 
a tendency, because school bus driving 
is only a part-time occupation and 
there is an ever changing personnel, 
to give little attention to the matter 
of training school bus drivers. This 
is a situation which the department of 
public instruction in Michigan has 
sought to remedy over the last six 
years by sponsoring one-day school bus 
driver and supervisor institutes in the 
These 


one-day institutes have been conducted 


various sections of the state. 


in different cities in connection with 
the regional meetings of the Michigan 
Education They have 
been held on days when schools were 


Association. 


dismissed during the regular school 
term and when bus drivers did not 
have to cover their regular routes. 
The records for the last six years show 
that approximately 25 per cent of the 
drivers have attended the institutes. 

The bus supervisors or drivers have 
been urged to return to their own 
districts and to carry on a training 
program for the men who did not at- 
tend the institutes. There has been 
much evidence that this has been done. 
In one section of the state, through 





Ability to drive through difficult lanes must be shown. 
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Field of vision is carefully tested. 


the cooperation of the school officials 
and the state police, nearly every com- 
munity has had a separate institute 
of its own. The one-day state insti- 
tutes have been conducted with the 
cooperation of other safety agencies 
and organizations. 

A legally constituted state safety 
commission, made up of the state 
highway department, state police, sec- 
retary of state, and the department 
of public instruction, has cooperated 
in these one-day institutes. Other co- 
operating organizations have been the 
Automobile Club of Michigan, the 
National Safety Council, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the Grey- 
hound Lines, and local, commercial 
transporting companies. The General 
Motors 
Motor Company have also assisted. 
Many 
added in future years. 


Corporation and the Ford 


other organizations will ‘be 


SUBJECTS COVERED 
The program for the 
varies by sections but usually covers 


institutes 


the following subjects: rules of the 
road; administering the school bus 
program; professional driving prac- 
tices; driving skill tests; signs, signals 
and markers; the use of school boy 
patrols, and school bus standards. 
Michigan has adopted all the na- 
tional school bus standards except for 
color. The state still retains the red, 
white and blue color scheme. Although 
a change to the standard colors of 
black and school bus chrome has been 
proposed, there has been little senti- 
ment in favor of it by legislators be- 
cause red, white and blue may be 
used only by school buses in Michigan 
and the legislators believe that it 
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should always be possible to distinguish 
a school bus from other types of trans- 
portation facilities. It is our personal 
belief that eventually Michigan will 
adopt school bus chrome as the stand- 
ard color. 

Michigan is continuing its one-day 
institutes for drivers and bus super- 
visors. During June of last year, with 
the cooperation of Michigan State Col- 
lege, a three-day institute for school 
bus supervisors was held in addition. 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT 

All schools owning a fleet of six or 
more vehicles were invited to send a 
representative to the college for this 
three-day course for school bus fleet 
supervisors. The course again was 
conducted with the cooperation of 
the representative organizations of the 
State Safety Commission and the State 
Board of Control for Vocational Edu- 
cation, the Automobile Club of 
Michigan, the local transit company, 
and a tire manufacturer. 

The course covered the subjects 


mentioned previously and also as- 
signed a half day to driving skill tests, 
such as parallel parking, driving 


through difficult lanes, demonstrations 
of stopping distances with the use of 
detonator demonstrations of 
backing, starting, stopping and double 
clutching. Another feature was the 


so-called ‘“‘psychophysical tests,” for 


tests, 


which the various types of devices 
furnished by the American Automobile 
Association were employed. These de- 
vices test an individual’s steadiness, 
reaction time, distance judgment, 
vision and various other abilities that 
are important for good school bus 
drivers. 





Reaction time is closely observed. 


It was pointed out by a representa- 
tive of the commercial bus transport- 
ing company that these tests are of 
great importance not only in determin- 
ing qualifications of drivers but also 
in assisting drivers to correct certain 
faults in their own driving. Further- 
more, they may suggest the need for 
eye treatment or for further training. 

Another important development at 
the institute was the growing feeling 
that school bus driving should become 
more and more a full-time occupation. 
This suggestion followed a discussion 
of driver training courses for high 
school students. It was believed that 
training high school drivers can in 
some way be linked to the training of 
school bus drivers, with the result that 
the teacher in charge of driver train- 
ing may also have the responsibility 
of training bus drivers. 

LOW ACCIDENT RATE 

Motor 
prove the seriousness of the traffic 
In Michigan alone 1400 
people were killed in highway traffic 


vehicle accident records 


situation. 
accidents in one year. There was a 
$75,000,000 economic loss. Fortu- 
nately, the school bus accident record 
is much better than any other. 
Viewing the country as a whole, the 
transportation of 5,000,000 children is 
big business; it is important business. 
The training of drivers must not be 
a haphazard activity. There must be 
planned training courses for every 
fleet supervisor and every driver. 
The testing devices shown in the 
accompanying photographs were fur- 
nished by the American Automobile 
Association, and the photographs were 


supplied by Michigan State College. 
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MAY 

Comes May and the householder spadeth with 
care, till his shrubs grow green and his flowers 
bloom fair; though likewise I spade in the school- 
yard, alas! I am licked in the battle of kids versus 


grass. 
» » « « 


THE ANIMALS’ SCHOOL 


il—The Animals Hire a Teacher 


WHEN it was finally decided 
by the animals that they would 
establish a school for their kids, 
there was general disagreement, 
as is usual in all such cases, as 





C to whom to employ for a 
cody, : 

on teacher. The more opulent tax- 
Gln payers suggested that an Ox be 
considered for the job, for said they, “The Ox is 
extremely patient and long-suffering and will work 
twenty-four hours a day without grumbling. Further- 
more, the present price of oxen is lower than for any 
other beast of burden.” 








S 


As was to be expected, the temperance forces among 
the animals wanted to hire their perennial candidate, 
the Camel, because of his ability to get along without 
a drink. But when they were overruled they swung 
their votes to a Guppy. “The Guppy has practically 
no desire for a private life,” they argued, “and his 
every move is subject to public scrutiny. He asks for 
nothing better than plenty of pure water.” 

The opinions of the Animal Parent Association were 
divided. “We need a Goat,” said some. “We want a 
Monkey,” said others. “From time 
teachers have been either goats or monkeys.” 


immemorial our 


The Animal Development Society then took the floor. 
This group wanted a Mamma-Kangaroo for teacher. 
“Thus our litter-ones will be properly pouched in time 
of danger,” they lisped in their peculiar educational 
gobble-de-gook. 

The discussion lasted far into the night as the ex- 
hausted assembly considered various teacher rating de- 
vices and other useless criteria in order to reach agree- 
ment. It was finally decided, in view of modern trends 
in education, that the school must find a teacher who 
could tactfully pacify all troublemakers, be respected 
by every cub and win the affection of the meanest little 
skunk. So the animals hired a Good Humor Man who 
fulfilled every requirement. 


» » « « 


QUOTE OF THE MONTH 


A child learns his prejudices at his mother’s knee— 
and a lot of other joints!—Dr. Ethel Alpenfels in an ad- 
dress to the A.A.S.A, 
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HOW TO SELL 
DURING the last dozen 


years Chalkdust has astound- 
ed the educational world, 
more than once, with new 
and novel ideas in public 
school relations, but this time 
we really have a_lollapa- 
looza. 

Working on the assump- 
tion that the relationship between the public and the 
school administrator is, to put it bluntly, sometimes 
slightly strained, we have long sought the reason. Is it 
because the superintendent has failed to “sell” himself 
or to “sell” his school? How shall we correct this? 

According to our best observation, the modern way 
to “sell” anything from soap to breakfast food seems 
to be by the singing commercial. So, the sooner the 





superintendent adopts this method, the better. 

If, in the midst of a heated argument with the board 
of education, the superintendent will break into a sing- 
ing commercial, it will clear the air or something. If, 
when the delegations of taxpayers call, the school ad- 
ministrator will meet them with a cheery song, all may 
be well, or will it? 

Without cost or copyright, we offer several types of 
commercials for the use of superintendents. Much de- 
pends upon how they are sung. 


Selling Yourself 


Oh, I’m the superintendent with snap and 
vim and pep, 

As a steady tax-reducer, I never overstep; 

I’m Mr. Personality, filled full of cleverness, 

So try me first and I'll guarantee to do the 
job for less. 


Selling the Plant 
The floor may be wavy, 
The roof may be “cavy,” 
The seats are all splintered, it’s true, 
But taxes are shrinking, 
And steadily sinking, 
And that should be good news for you. 


Selling the Program 


We have the best curriculum, 

The finest methodology, 

And we will teach your little one, 
The latest child psychology. 

So, if you need some peace and rest, 
Send us the kid—we’ll do our best. 


af Mime 
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OU have come to a fork in the 

road. To the right is a well 
traveled highway with a sign reading, 
“Single Text Tradition.” Another 
sign, pointing to a road to the left, 
reads, “Room Library.” You pause, 
reflecting upon the possible conse- 
quences of a swing to the left, away 
from the smooth path of tradition. 

Hear, now, the report of one who 
has been on both roads and recom- 
mends the room library as the better 
of the two. I cannot, of course, un- 
fold a blueprint that will fit every 
classroom in the country. I can only 
tell you how a pitifully small room 
library is working for me, a history 
teacher. 

In the first place, it has permitted 
me to descend gracefully from the 
ludicrous position of oracle #237* to 
a position resembling that of referee. 
As such, I may be regarded by my 
students with less reverence than I 
was formerly, but I am in a position 
to earn their respect. 

As referee, I am able to delineate 
the limits of the field. I point out 
where the goals are and give some 
general directions as to how those goals 
may be reached. I can say to the 
players, “Here you are. You know 
where you want to go. Here is a 
library full of good plays. Now go to 
it.” I hold a stop watch over them 
to keep the proceedings sharp. When 
a goal is reached, the reward is a score, 
with extra points for extra effort. 
Fouls are penalized and, occasionally, 
an uncooperative player has to be sent 


to the bench. 
STUDENTS LIKE TO HAVE A VOICE 


Now let me escape from this anal- 
ogy, before it becomes too involved, 
and get down to cases. 

Most students like to feel that they 
are planning their own courses. They 
like to serve on committees, especially 
when they are given the opportunity 
of choosing their committees. Most 
students like to have a voice in nam- 
ing their committee chairmen and are 
willing to follow the leadership of 
those who are chosen. 

Here’s how it works in my room. 

I always get good support from 
every student when I am planning a 
unit. Boys and girls are full of good 
ideas. And while I do not close my 
eyes to any opportunity for making 


*My classroom number at U.S. Grant High 
School, Portland, Ore. 
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THE ROOM LIBRARY 
Aids Self-Directed Learning 


DAVID V. BUCHANAN 


Teacher, U.S. Grant High School 
Portland, Ore. 


suggestions myself, I certainly do not 
dominate the planning. 

After the general outline has been 
constructed, the committees formed, 
and the chairmen named, the com- 
mittee members are advised to ac- 
quaint themselves with the field which 
they have selected. Those who have 
chosen to work on the committee on 
manufacturing in the United States 


of ways, by reports, panel discussions, 
dramatizations, or round tables, de- 
pending upon the will of the com- 
mittees. Neither does it preclude the 
introduction of activities, either in- 
dividual or collective, such as note- 
books, scrap books, map work, art 
work, movies, special reports and so 
on, which draw upon individual _tal- 
ents. The plan is made in order that 





The steering committee plans the presentation of a subject. 


will begin reading on that subject, 
taking notes, and learning all they 
can about it. 

In the meantime, the committee 
chairmen will form themselves into 
a steering committee and, using the 
ideas brought out in the initial stages, 
will prepare a unified, logical plan of 
presentation. The plan is not a rigid 
one but can be handled in a number 


none of the ideas which the class 
decides are important will be left out. 

Also, during this planning stage, a 
class librarian will be looking up refer- 
ences in line with the deliberations of 
the steering committee. This does not 
relieve the individual committee mem- 
ber of the responsibility of carrying 
out his own research, but it does offer 
an additional source of possible in- 
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formation for the eager student and 
serves as a prod for the lazy one. 
Furthermore, a good bibliography is 
of some value to a teacher who hasn’t 
had time to read the books in his 
own room library. 

By the time the steering committee 
has formulated its plan, the commit- 
tee members have become fairly well 
acquainted with their subjects and are 
ready to take their individual assign- 
ments from their chairmen. The 
teacher should now get a firm grip 
on himself, for chairmen and com- 
mittee members will plunge into their 
work with enthusiasm. 

When preparations are completed, 
the steering committee will make its 
report. In substance, it will say to 
the class, “Here is what you are going 
to get; here are the points you must 
watch tor, the questions that are going 


to be answered.” This prepares the 
class to take intelligent, well organized 
notes during the committee reports. 


The steering committee may also 
act as an evaluating committee, repre- 
senting the class in its request for 
clarification or additional information. 

This is the way I have put a room 
library to work in my _ classroom. 
There is more to it than this, of course. 
There are questions, such as: How far 
should I go in influencing the plan- 
ning? And there are problems of test- 
ing and evaluating; but these go be- 
yond the bounds of this report. 

There is one objection, however, 
that is pretty sure to arise in these 
days of heavy teaching loads. We'll 
say that you are teaching three classes 
of’economic geography. It is obvious 
that under the plan I have outlined, 
no two classes are likely to be doing 





the same things at the same time and 
instead of having one preparation for 
three classes, you would appear to be 
faced with three preparations. This 
isn’t quite true. 

I say that I still make one prepara- 
tion, but it isn’t the kind that I used 
to make. I have to prepare myself 
emotionally to accept a _ classroom 
situation that often sounds like a 
vestry meeting, for a well ordered 
freedom—that freedom which obli- 
gates the young citizen to respect the 
rights of his fellows—has to be learned 
just as much as the value of the fish 
exports of Alaska and is of unques- 
And I have 
to prepare myself intellectually to meet 


tionably greater value. 


the minds of boys and girls somewhere 
near their level, to encourage democ- 
racy in action, and to recognize the 


emergence of a democratic faith. 


TOMORROW’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Highlights of Conference Address by Harold Spears 


(“TOMORROW ’S school library is 

to become the center of the edu- 
cational program in the school and 
will house all types of instructional 
materials, not only the traditional li- 
brary materials, such as books and 
magazines, but motion pictures, strip 
films, slides, recordings and transcrip- 
tions as well. 


CLERICAL HELP NEEDED 

“To make possible the development 
of this comprehensive program, sufh- 
cient clerical help must be supplied 
the school librarian. In the last fifteen 
years so much personnel has been added 
in deans’ offices and guidance positions 
in the high schools to care for malad- 
justed students, it is time we were 
spending more of our funds for leaders 
of instructional improvement. En- 
riching classroom programs is a posi- 
tive approach that will in time erase 
the need of such a great expenditure 
for personnel positions set up to treat 
the negative aspects of our traditional 
programs.” 

So spoke Dr. Harold Spears, cur- 
riculum coordinator, San Francisco 
public schools, and nationally known 
authority on curriculum problems, at 
the eighth annual state meeting of the 
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Reported by 
BARTON H. KNOWLES 
Publicity Chairman, School Library 
Association of California 


School Library Associati6n. of Calli- 
fornia, held at Fresno in March. The 
theme of the meeting was¢2"!The Li- 
brary as Coordinating Agency for the 
Curriculum, Books and Audio-Visual 
Materials.” 

Dr. Spears said that the school li- 
brary is no longer a miniature public 
library, serving only those students 
who by chance or teacher assignment 
come that way. Rather, the school 
librarian moves out into the classroom 
scene, helping teachers to haul into 
their rooms assorted stacks of books 
for this or that unit of work. As she 
extends her service outward, the li- 
brarian helps determine shelf needs in 
the classrooms for this new use of 
books there. 


INCLUDE BOOKS IN BUDGET 

No longer should the instructional 
departments order supplementary 
books through the principal’s office or 
through administrative channels other 


than. the librarian’s position, a pro- 


cedure in which these books never 
were cataloged but went directly to 
the classroom shelves or the teacher’s 
closet. Now all books used in the 
school must be ordered as part of the 
library budget, with close cooperation 
of departments with the librarian in 
this matter. Every book acquired by 
the school is cataloged by the library 
to assure maximum use. 


LIBRARIAN MUST KEEP ABREAST 

The librarian must keep abreast of 
the curriculum experiments in the 
school, such as the two-hour combina- 
tion or core courses replacing separate 
subjects. By meeting with teachers, 
the librarian suggests varied instruc- 
tional materials. 

English classes are turning from 
the intensive digestion of the classics, 
such as “Silas Marner” and “Julius 
Caesar,” to a more extensive reading 
program springing from present day 
affairs and geared to individual dif- 
ferences. The classic that once com- 
manded eight weeks’ attention now is 
given two or three in the manner of 
reading for interest, and the weeks 
saved provide time for the extensive 
reading of more diversified materials. 

The required outside reading and 
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the monthly book report thus pass out 
of existence as teachers make room 
in classrooms for extensive reading. 
It is no longer considered as trespass- 
ing upon recitation time, Dr. Spears 
said, for a teacher to encourage stu- 
dents to browse among and to sample 
books in the classroom as she attempts 
to move her students up to higher ap- 
preciation plateaus. Book jackets find 
their way into the classrooms where, 
from the bulletin boards, they en- 
courage greater circulation of the 
books they represent. 

Dr. Spears pointed out that as 
emphasis is placed upon maximum 
service by the library, the librarian 
takes classes and smaller groups into 
the library for instruction in its use. 
He suggested that this work be geared 
as closely as possible to the immediate 
classroom needs of the students. All 
classes are not indiscriminately brought 
to the library at the beginning of the 
semester for instruction in the use of 
library tools. Dr. Spears insisted that 
there is a “library readiness” as weil 
as a “reading readiness,” and that the 
classes themselves must generate their 
library needs and interests. 

The school library has become a 
much more informal place than it was 
twenty years ago. Easy access to it 
at all times is provided for all students. 
No longer is entrance to the library 
handled with an intricate system of 
library and hall passes in keeping with 
emphasis upon strict management. 


TOO CLOSELY GUARDED 

In former days teachers or student 
monitors guarded all corners of the 
halls, and a fat pad of library slips was 
standard equipment for the classroom 
teacher of such subjects as English and 
social studies. For a student to enter 
the library from a classroom or the 
study hall at the middle of the period 
would have been enough to call for 
an investigation. In those days the 
safety of library books was placed 
above their use, and the librarian 
hovered over her stock so that the 
year-end inventory would show prac- 
tically no loss. Now the librarian and 
administrator assume that with greater 
use will come greater loss, and they 
do not worry too much about it. 

Dr. Spears presented some proph- 
ecies about tomorrow’s school library. 
He said that the library will become 
the center of the instructional pro- 
gram and will house all types of in- 
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structional aids. The librarian will 
recommend a strip film, a radio pro- 
gram, or a recording as quickly as 
she recommends a book to the teacher 
or the class that comes for help. 
HOME-LIKE ATMOSPHERE 

The library will provide anterooms 
where small groups of students may 
retire to see again a motion picture, 
a strip film, or some slides that per- 
tain to classroom work underway. 
The library will provide anterooms 
also where an individual or a small 
group of students may retire to re- 
play a record or a set of records re- 
lated to classroom work. 

The library will be designed with 
an inviting home-like atmosphere, with 
easy chairs, table lamps, and inviting 
reading nooks. Off the main library 
will be smaller rooms where commit- 
tees or even pairs of students may 
work cooperatively without disturbing 
others. Corners of the halls and 
similar nooks will be provided with 
chairs, tables, and reading materials to 
encourage profitable 
pleasant surroundings. 


relaxation in 


‘And to make this expanded pro- 
gram possible, Dr. Spears stated em- 
phatically that the librarian must be 
supplied with sufficient clerical help 
—at least two full-time librarians. 

Following Dr. Spears’ talk, the 
group heard Allison McNay, supervisor 
of audio-visual aids, Los Angeles. 

He suggested that in our analysis 
of teaching materials, we must still 
start with the book, which is un- 
doubtedly the most efficient medium 
for teaching certain things. Audio- 
visual technics will never replace the 
book; they will only supplement and 
enrich this basic educational tool. 

In the discussion from the floor, 
some of the school librarians pointed 
out that if the library is to be the 
central agency for handling instruc- 
tional materials, administrators must 
recognize the fact that the librarian 
must have more help, both professional 
and clerical. There was general agree- 
ment that the pressing demands of 
a thousand technical details leave the 
average school librarian pathetically 
little time for her larger duties. 





Acme 


Wisconsin's School of the Air programs have been broadcast twice 
a day for seventeen years to school children throughout the state. They 
emanate from the state’s own radio station WHA at the University. 


The ten programs, which range from music appreciation to science, 
are the productions of a group of educators who work primarily for the 
love of it. The programs are designed to supplement the regular course 
of study, and teachers are furnished with manuals which aid them in co- 
ordinating class work with the programs. Pupils shown above are listen- 
ing to a program by art instructor, James Schwalbach, who uses stories 
and songs based on historical legends. As the children listen, they draw 


the scenes his narrative suggests. 
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STEPS IN REDISTRICTING 


HE school district reorganization 

law passed by the twenty-ninth 
legislature of Wyoming and approved 
Feb. 27, 1947, is one which enables 
the people of each county to study 
their district organization and to plan 
for its improvement. 

The purposes of the law are: (1) 
to provide for more nearly equalized 
educational opportunities for children 
in the elementary and the secondary 
schools; (2) to effect a greater degree 
of uniformity of school tax rates 
among the districts, and (3) to permit 
wiser use of public funds expended for 
the support of public schools. In these 
three purposes lies the possibility for 
greatly improved educational facilities 
for thousands of children residing in 
the districts which now find it diff- 


cult to maintain adequate schools. 


FEATURES OF THE LAW 


The law- provides that the state 
board of education shall appoint a 
state committee of seven members, one 
of whom is the state superintendent of 
public instruction, and not more than 
three of whom are actively engaged in 
educational work. The state commit- 
tee has authority to appoint a survey 
director and other survey staff mem- 
bers and has a budget for necessary 
expenses. 

In each county a county committee 
was elected made up of seven members 
chosen by representatives of the sev- 
eral local boards of trustees in the 
county, not more than three of whom 
were actively engaged in educational 
work. To this committee of seven 
was added the existing school district 
boundary board composed of the three 
county commissioners, the county 
treasurer, and the county superintend- 
ent of schools. 

The county committees are charged 
with the responsibility of making 
comprehensive studies of school dis- 
trict organization and of preparing 
proposals for the reorganization of dis- 
tricts. In this task they are assisted 
by the survey staff of the state com- 
mittee. In the making of such pro- 
posals, the county committees are re- 
quired to give due consideration to 
the educational needs of local com- 
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munities, to economies in transporta- 
tion and in other administrative costs, 
to the future use of existing satisfac- 
tory school buildings, to the conveni- 
ence and welfare of pupils, to the 
equalization of the educational oppor- 
tunities of pupils, to the reduction in 
the disparity of per pupil valuations 
among districts, and to any other mat- 
ters that may be deemed of importance 
to a sound plan of organization. 


The county committees are required 
to hold public hearings on all proposals, 
whether for the reorganization of an 
entire county or for a part of a county, 
and to submit the proposed plans to 
the state approval. 
After a plan has been approved by 
the state committee, it is submitted 


committee for 


to the electors of the area embraced 
in the reorganized district for a vote. 
The plan of voting is the “at large” 
method including all the electors of 
the territory encomrassed by the re- 
organized district. 

In case there is a most populous dis- 
than 50 per 
of the reor- 
are counted 


trict, one having more 
cent of all the electors 
ganized area, the votes 
separately in the most populous district 
and in all the other districts taken 
together. A favorable-majority. vote 
is required in both cases to pass» the 
proposed reorganization plan. This 
feature prevents cities and towns from 
voting in rural territory without the 
consent of the voters in such territory. 


CRITERIA FOR REORGANIZATION 


The law is a permissive one that 
enables the county committees to work 
out their own plans of reorganization 
after consultation with the people. 
There is no statement in the law 
relative to a minimum area required 
in a reorganized district, a minimum 
number of pupils or teachers, or a 
minimum assessed valuation. How- 
ever, the state committee has formu- 
lated certain criteria which it will 
observe in the approval of plans for 
reorganized districts. Some of these 


criteria which have been advanced are: 

1. <A reorganized school district 
should be large enough in area and 
number of pupils to offer a complete 
educational program embracing all the 
grades from the first through the 


twelfth. 


2. A_ reorganized school district 
should embrace the service area of a 
necessary high school, and may have 
as many elementary schools as are 
needed. 


3. Under properly reorganized dis- 
tricts, the present special high school 
districts should be discontinued as 
separate organizational units and their 
territories and facilities merged with 
the reorganized districts. 

4. A reorganized district should 
have sufficient assessed valuation per 
unit of educational need to provide, 
with present state and county aids, 
the financial resources for an adequate 
program of education without placing 
an undue tax burden upon local 
property. 

§. The proposals for reorganized 
school districts should show specifi- 
cally how they result in improved pro- 
grams of education in the rural areas 
or elsewhere, and what will be the 
cost of the educational 
facilities, or how educational facili- 
ties may be improved with no greater 


improved 


expenditures than now made. 
APPLICATION OF CRITERIA 


It is generally held that reorganized 
school districts will embrace a city 
or town and considerable rural terri- 
tory surrounding it; that it will not 
be possible to eliminate one-room rural 
schools because of sparsity of popula- 
tion, and that there will necessarily 
be many joint districts, districts with 
territory in two or more counties. 

Preliminary studies show that there 
are from one to eight cities and towns 
in each county that have sufficient 
population to maintain complete 
school programs. Hence, from one to 
eight reorganized districts per county 
would seem to be justified. This would 
leave many isolated areas that may 
not logically be a part of the service 
area of any high school. It is recom- 
mended by the state committee that 
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all such areas be included in reor- 
ganized districts rather than remain 
isolated and separate school districts. 

Rural school consolidation has taken 
place in recent years until there are 
now relatively few one-teacher schools 
that could be eliminated. Distance, 
road conditions, and terrain set real 


limits to school consolidation in 


sparsely populated regions. The ap- ° 


plication of the criteria to any plan 
proposed will present many difficulties 
because of the differences in the condi- 
tions that prevail throughout the state. 

The twenty-three counties are now 
divided into 358 school districts of 
three types—common, first class, and 
special high school. The last is an 
overlapping district usually composed 
of several common school districts, 
sometimes embracing almost the entire 
area of a county, for the purpose of 
maintaining a high school. The various 
districts range in area from five to 
3768 square miles, from fewer than 
five to nearly 5000 pupils, and from 
no teachers to 200 teachers employed. 
The median district is 269 square miles 
in area, has twenty-six pupils, and 
employs three teachers. 


WIDE RANGE IN TAX RATES 


The assessed valuation per classroom 
unit in the state is approximately 
$125,000, although the districts vary 
from less than $20,000 to more than 
$1,000,000 per classroom unit. Tax 
rates vary from no local levy to the 
maximum permitted by law, 18.5 
mills. In the state as a whole, well 
over 50 per cent of all school revenue 
for current expenditures is derived 
from district taxation. Such variations 
range from inadequately supported 
schools in the poorer districts to schools 
that expend nearly $4000 per class- 
room unit in the districts which are 
wealthier. 

The state committee on school dis- 
trict reorganization met in Casper 
April 9 and 10 for the purpose of 
considering reports made by county 
committees. Twelve of the twenty- 
three counties submitted reports which 
contained reorganization plans in vari- 
ous stages of completion. Tentative 
approval was given to the plans in 
five counties, two of which proposed 
countywide districts and the other 
three proposed plans for two districts 
in each county. In the case of the 
other counties, the state committee 
made certain suggestions to help 
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county committees complete their 
plans. 

The state committee expressed its 
appreciation to the various county 
committees for the efforts they had 
put forth and was greatly encouraged 


by the progress made as county com- 


Citizens Organize 


mittees had been in operation but nine 
months. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the citizens of Wyoming 
will take advantage of the new law 
and will reorganize their school dis- 
trict system in accordance with the 
criteria set up by the committee. 


Minnesota Emergency Committee Launches Five-Point Program to 


Improve Public Relations, Sponsor Teacher Recruitment, Expand 


In-Service Training Program, and Improve Salary Schedules 


ORE than 200 Minnesota citi- 

zens were called into an emer- 
gency conference recently by Gover- 
nor Luther Youngdahl to consider the 
crisis in elementary education in that 
state. Those in attendance included 
educators, legislators, and representa- 
tives of civic, fraternal and farm 
organizations. 

The facts concerning the situation 
are these: (1) The rising birth rate 
will bring a peak enrollment to Minne- 
sota public schools in 1953. (2) The 
supply of teachers continues to 
dwindle. (In the last five years 13,000 
teachers have left the profession in 
Minnesota; of these, three out of every 
five were teachers in rural schools.) 
(3) The available supply of trained 
replacements also is dwindling. (Only 
one-fourth as many are in training as 
are needed for replacements.) (4) 
There is a need for raising teaching 
standards which were allowed to de- 
cline during the war. 

Gov. Youngdahl, in opening the 


Seated, left to right, are: J. S. Jones, executive secretary, 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation; Dean Schweickhard, state 
commissioner of education; J. O. Christianson, superintendent, 
University School of Agriculture; Governor Luther Youngdahl. 


conference, stated that the present 
situation is the responsibility of each 
member of every community. “This 
is no time to quibble about the costs 
of education,” he said. He urged that 
teachers be paid enough, that they be 
made welcome in the community and 
that they be given proper recognition. 

J. S. Jones of St. Paul, executive 
secretary of the Minnesota Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, stated that Minnesota 
ranks 22nd among the states in the 
amount expended on education. In 
1946-47, he said, the average expendi- 
ture in elementary schools was $105 
per pupil. “That represented an in- 
crease of 60 per cent over the 1939-40 
period, yet it would take $121 per 
pupil now to bring schools up to pre- 
war standards.” 

In a recent opinion poll of some 
300 farm people throughout the state, 
21 per cent asserted that the teacher 
shortage was the result of inadequate 
salaries. Proposals for bettering the 
condition of the rural teacher included 
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the improvement of rural roads, ex- 
pansion of bus facilities, modernization 
of facilities, and an increased willing- 
ness on the part of the public to assume 
responsibility for financing education. 

As a result of the emergency con- 
ference, it was recommended that the 
governor appoint a permanent com- 
mittee to work on the crisis. The 
committee would be instructed to fol- 
low a five-point program: 

1. Launch an intensive research 
program to determine needs, county by 
county, grade by grade. 


2. Develop an overall public rela- 


tions program to report these findings 
to the people throughout the state. 

3. Institute a teacher recruitment 
campaign with the assistance of the 
University of Minnesota and the state 
teachers colleges. Study the matter 
of state scholarships as inducements 
to teacher prospects. 

4. Expand in-service training pro- 
grams. 

§. Allow salaries to be determined 
by local school boards and _ teachers, 
with schedules to be drawn up on a 
salary basis comparable to those of the 


professions and industries in the area. 


College Admission Debated 


More Attention to Personal Qualifications Advocated at Third 
Annual Conference on Higher Education. Attitudes on National 


Defense, Federal Aid, General 


NSTITUTIONS enrolling approxi- 

mately 90 per cent of all college 
students in the country were repre- 
sented at the third annual National 
Conference on Higher Education held 
recently in Chicago. The meetings 
were attended by 560 representatives 
from 380 colleges and universities in 
forty-four states. The conference was 
sponsored by the department of higher 
education of the National Education 
Association. One of the two keynote 
addresses was given by Dr. Alonzo F. 
Myers, chairman of the department of 
higher education at New York Uni- 
versity and president of the N.E.A. 
department of higher education. Dr. 
Myers described the greatest single 
task of higher education as being that 
of educating the citizenry to the point 
where it is able to accept the principle 
that in this interdependent world there 
can be no security for any people 
without security for all peoples. 


URGES COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

He pointed to the public junior col- 
leges in California as demonstrating 
that the most important thing which 
can be done to equalize educational 
opportunity beyond the twelfth grade 
is to develop a system of locally con- 
trolled, locally and state supported, 
tuition free junior colleges that can 
be attended by young people while 
living at home. He urged his hearers 


to get behind the junior college move-. 


ment in all states and help popularize 
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Education for Teachers Defined. 


the newer designation “community 
college.” There should be an insistence, 
he said, upon the fact that any pro- 
gram of federal aid to public education 
shall include the thirteenth and four- 
teenth years. 


WOULD HAVE LOAN FUND 

He proposed, further, that the fed- 
eral government establish a loan fund 
to enable young people to finance their 
college educations, and an educational 
reconstruction finance corporation to 
enable colleges and universities to fi- 
nance needed permanent plant expan- 
sion. He closed by saying: 

“In our consideration of the needs 
for federal financial aid to higher edu- 
cation, we should be most careful to 
avoid permitting our requests to 
come into competition with the 
efforts to obtain general federal fi- 
nancial aid for public elementary and 
secondary education. Indeed, it should 
be stated here and affirmed by this 
conference that the greatest single 
thing that the federal government 
could do at this time to equalize edu- 
cational opportunity in the United 
States, as well as to strengthen higher 
education, would be to grant financial 
aid to strengthen and improve ele- 
mentary and secondary education and 
to equalize opportunity among all of 
the nation’s :yé6uth for an elementary 
and secondary education of high 
quality.” 

O. C. Carmichael, president of the 





Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, told the conference 
in another keynote address that “the 
teacher, whatever his subject, should 
be a student of social trends and should 
keep in mind always what youth needs 
to prepare him for the most effective 
participation in the life of his com- 
munity.” 

S. M. Brownell, president of the New 
Haven State Teachers College, sum- 
marized the discussions of the group on 
general education for the prospective 
teacher. The essence was that general 
education is of critical importance to 
the teacher. ‘““We consider general edu- 
cation,” he said, ‘“‘as that education 
designed to develop certain nonvoca- 
tional competencies. As these compe- 
tencies are developed, there will be 
coupled with them and arrive out of 
them: (1) the use of what is known 
about the way in which human be- 
havior is motivated and modified; (2) 
the tendency to use and to improve 
these competencies in daily living; (3) 
a clearly defined value system by 
which to judge the desirability of in- 
dividual and social action. 

“A minimum level of the com- 
petencies resulting from general edu- 
cation must be established at the point 
of entry into teaching. Therefore, 
any institution _ preparing 
must provide students with experi- 
ences which will enable them to 
achieve this minimum level. Institu- 


teachers 


tions without proper facilities for cor- 
recting disqualifying deficiencies 
should not accept students as prospec- 
tive teachers who have such deficien- 


” 


cies 
FINANCING TO BE SHARED 

Harvey H. 
Ohio State University, speaking for 
the group concerned with state finance 
and higher education, said that “the 
state and the local governments should 
share in the support of education in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years, 
the respective shares being determined 
by the financial and legal situations 
in the several states.” 

Kenneth Little, registrar and direc- 
tor of student personnel services at 
the University of Wisconsin, chair- 
man of the group on selective admis- 
sion policy and procedure, summed 


Davis, vice president, 


up the discussion of this group. ‘The 
essential criteria for admission,” he 
said, “continue to be (1) evidences 
of scholastic aptitude and (2) evi- 
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dences of scholastic achievement. 
There is a growing tendency toward 
measured attainment over areas of 
knowledge, e.g. college board entrance 
examinations, cooperative general cul- 
ture tests, graduate record examina- 
tions. Some schools are abandoning 
the requirements which specify units 


of high school work. 


FUNCTIONS BROADENING 

“Admissions officers and counselors 
seem convinced of the desirability of 
greater attention to the total personal 
qualifications of each applicant, in- 
cluding such factors as health, social 
effectiveness, emotional maturity and 
motivation. The tendency is to at- 
tempt to ascertain about each applicant 
the answer to this question: ‘Is this 
applicant well advised to attempt the 
course for which he is applying at this 
college?’ 

“The functions of admissions cfh- 
cers are becoming broader than the 
examination of credentials and_ the 
determination of admissibility. Pre- 
admissions counseling is becoming an 
increasingly important part of their 
duties. 

“The current enrollment situation 
has accentuated some problems among 
minority groups. The problem of 
equalizing educational opportunities is 
deeper and wider than admissions 
policies and procedures. Within recent 
years, however, schools have been re- 
moving from their application blanks 
items of information about color, reli- 
gion and racial origin.” 

H. T. Morse, dean of the General 
College. University of Minnesota, sum- 
marized the discussion of the group 
on college programs of less than four 
years, with particular reference to post 
secondary education at the community 
level. 

He said in part: “Numerous trends 
in American life point up the necessity 
for providing post high school educa- 
tional opportunity to an increasing 
proportion of our population. The 
community college is an institution 
peculiarly well qualified to help pro- 
vide such opportunity. Community 
colleges should be established on the 
basis of careful educational planning 
for a state as a whole. They should 
be supported by state funds as well as 
by local taxes. They should be locally 
controlled. They should develop pro- 
grams of classwork, out-of-class activi- 
ties, and broad counseling services 
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which are geared directly to the needs 
of their students and of the community 
or area in which they operate. 

“The college should 


provide constructive learning experi- 


community 


ences for people with many varieties 
and ranges of aptitudes and abilities— 
those with motor skills as well as those 
with verbal ability; those with social 
versatility and sensitivity as well as 
those with artistic ability. It should 
serve adults as well as young people, 
part-time as well as full-time students, 
those preparing for advanced college 
work as well as those who may com- 
plete their formal schooling in the 
community college.” 

The national conference as a whole 


adopted a policy concerning national 
defense which favors the maintenance 
of adequate military defense against 
attack or aggression. Specifically, it 
advocated that the following activities 
be maintained: (1) an effective intelli- 
gence service; (2) a program of scien- 
tific research and development; (3) a 
powerful and up-to-date air force; (4) 
unquestioned superiority in sea power; 
(5) small but powerful ground forces 
trained for air transportability and 
amphibious landings; (6) a well 
equipped National Guard; (7) a pro- 
gram to ensure the vitality and 
efficiency of the organized reserves; 
(8) stockpiling of essential materials; 
(9) prompt industrial mobilization. 


Club Supplies Substitute Teachers 


J. W. TALLEY 


Principal, Junior-Senior High School 
Roanoke Rapids, N.C. 


N AN effort to create interest in 
teaching, and as a project in the 

field of vocational guidance, the ad- 
viser of senior high school students 
of Roanoke Rapids organized a teach- 
ers club composed of juniors and 
seniors who were thinking of teaching. 

The club has a membership of 
seventeen girls and ten boys and meets 
once a month. At these meetings, 
under the supervision of the adviser, 
members discuss problems that con- 
cern them as student teachers or they 
are addressed on topics of interest to 
beginning teachers. 

Those who have noticeable physical 
or speech defects or extremely nervous 
temperaments and those who are un- 
willing to perform the routine es- 
sential to teaching are not encouraged 
to enter the profession, but are led 
to realize that misfits in one situation 
may be highly successful in another. 

At the first meeting of the group, 
the students indicated the grade or the 
subject which they were interested in 
teaching. They were then permitted 
to observe teaching done in this grade 
or subject, arrangements having been 
previously made with the adviser or 
with the elementary supervisor, if the 
observation was done in the elementary 
schools. 

During this observation period the 
student teachers were asked to ob- 


serve the regular teacher’s methods, 
such as how he met specific problems 
and how he kept class records. After 
the observation period, the student 
teacher reported for a conference 
with the adviser or the elementary 
supervisor. He was then asked to 
teach under the same teacher’s super- 
vision. This necessitated, of course, a 
conference with the regular teacher 
to prepare and plan the work that 
was to be taught. 

The club was organized to benefit 
the student teachers, but it has taken 
an unexpected turn in that students 
are rendering as much service to the 
school as the school is to them. There 
are many imperfections in its organi- 
zation and functioning. However, the 
sponsor feels that the members are 
deriving inestimable benefits and that 
the result is an increased interest in 
teaching—an interest greatly intensi- 
fied by the fact that the student 
teachers are paid like any regular sub- 
stitute—and an enthusiasm that is 
rarely found in those who have had 
experience. 

No task is too difficult for these 
students to approach with the assur- 
ance characteristic of young Ameri- 
cans. They perform each task gladly, 
even though they know that their 
own school work must be satisfac- 
torily made up after school hours. 











BETTER PRACTICES 
for Schoolhouse Construction 


; URRENT thinking and practice 

in the schoolhouse construction 

field were described to Nebraska school 

board members, administrators and 

architects attending the school build- 

ing construction clinic held recently 
at the University of Omaha. 

Experts, specialists and consultants 
in the construction field, assembled 
from all parts of the country, dis- 
cussed modern trends and develop- 
ments in planning, building and fi- 
nancing new schools, or remodeling 
old ones. 

This was the fifth annual confer- 
ence to be held at the university. It 
was sponsored by the Nebraska State 
School Boards Association, the Uni- 
versity of Omaha, the University of 
Nebraska Extension Division, and tke 
Nebraska State Department of Public 
Instruction. — 

The discussions were organized un- 
der the heads of (1) planning and 
(2) construction and equipment. 

The wisdom of choosing an archi- 
tect on the basis of his demonstrated 
ability to design a school to fit an 
educational program was emphasized 
together with the desirability of hav- 
ing him provide for continuous per- 
sonal supervision of the construction 
job. 

Failure to provide sufficient flexi- 
bility for future needs in new build- 
ings was pointed out as one of the 
dangers in planning. 

The newest development in heating 
—the heat pump unit, a refrigeration 
unit set up to act in reverse—was de- 
scribed. Also discussed were the trend 
toward the use of glass block in fenes- 
tration systems and the need for pro- 
viding facilities for music and radio 
at the time a building is erected. A 
definite program of public relations 
was stressed as essential to efficient 
school administration. 

School building needs in Nebraska 
were reviewed by Wayne O. Reed, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
who pointed out that this state has 
no school building code, no school 
building supervisors or consultants on 
the staff of the state department, and 
no clearinghouse for counsel in mat- 
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ters of architecture or finance. Indi- 
cations are that $25,000,000 will be 
required for buildings authorized or 
immediately needed. 


Choose Architect 
of Proved Ability 


Dr. O. L. Troxel, school building 
consultant and professor of education 
at Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, gave advice on selecting an 
architect. 

“IT wouldn’t hire an architect,” he 
said, “who does this, that and every- 
thing. Planning a school building is 
a highly specialized job which you 
can’t just turn over to anyone.” An 





Questions confronting the adminis- 
trator who plans to build or re- 
model were answered by nationally 
known experts at the Schoolhouse 
Construction Clinic at Omaha, 
Neb., recently. Here is a resume 
of recommendations they made. 





architect who wants the job on the 
basis of a bid for price should not be 
considered. 

An architect should be chosen on 
the basis of his honesty; his demon- 
strated ability in planning school 
buildings; his ability to work harmoni- 
ously with other people, to provide 
structural and mechanical engineering 
service and adequate supervision, to 
provide expert educational planning 
services. This last is not necessary in 
all Cases, however. 

Before an architect is chosen, some 
of his work should be inspected in 
order to determine his competency to 
plan a school building to fit an edu- 
cational program. 


Wise Policy to Have 
an Educational Planner 


George H. Bush of Purdue Univer- 
sity, who has served in various tech- 
nical consulting capacities with large 
industries, pointed out how greatly the 
services of an outside specialist are 
needed in school planning today. 


Regardless of whether a school sur- 
vey is made, the educational planner 
can help prepare the basic data with 
which the architect must work in 
translating the needs of the community 
into a school building. 

The superintendent’s role in plan- 
ning is to take the initiative in setting 
up the planning technics. The edu- 
cational planner can coordinate all the 
ideas that are contributed by pupils, 
teachers, custodians, the principal, su- 
perintendent and’ parents. 

As to the cost of such services, Mr. 
Bush suggested that any school system 
planning a building program involving 
$500,000 should retain a planner on 
a consulting basis, if nothing else. An 
individual planner usually charges by 
the day or the job. A charge of $40 
a day plus expenses may seem high 
but would not be exorbitant, if it 
saved the school board thousands of 
dollars. 

In most states, there are two or 
three persons who have been trained 
in educational planning. The National 
Council of Schoolhouse Construction 
is composed primarily of such plan- 
ners and help can be obtained through 
this organization or its members. 
State universities usually have special- 
ists who are available. 


Job Needs Supervision 
by Responsible Person 


Speaking on “Adequate Supervision 
During Construction,” I. O. Friswold, 
director of the division of buildings 
and business administration of the 
Minnesota department of education, 
said that the wise school board will 
look to its architect to obtain adequate 
supervision of construction. The per- 
son entrusted with this duty should be 
responsible to the architect only. 

With regard to supervision by a so- 
called ‘“‘clerk of the works,” in addi- 
tion to that supplied by the architect, 
this may be necessary in certain cases. 
Examples would be where the architect 
lives at a distance and cannot super- 
vise the job daily, or where there is 
doubt as to a contractor’s responsi- 
bility, or he is not using sufficient care 
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in executing the work, or the project 
is unusually large. Minnesota school 
architects believe that supplementary 
supervision should not be required for 
jobs costing less than $100,000. 

The approved practice today is for 
school boards desiring continuous per- 
sonal supervision of construction to 
authorize the architect to employ a 
qualified person at a salary satisfactory 
to the board and at the school district’s 
expense. 

In another discussion on “Designing 
Plants for Tomorrow’s Educational 
Program,” Mr. Friswold said: “A 
minor, if not a major, revolution is 
taking place within state agencies in 
formulating and enforcing physical 
plant requirements. . . . School build- 
ings, particularly elementary units, are 
becoming more homelike, attractive, 
inviting and less formal in appear- 
ance.” 

Materials, equipment, treatment and 
basic plan are chosen in keeping with 
the requirements of an educational 
structure rather than on the basis of 
traditional or monumental considera- 
tions. 

More attention is being paid to ex- 
pansibility, flexibility, safety, and com- 
munity use. Better provision is made 
for visual comfort. More effective 
and intelligent use is being made of 
colors. Acoustical problems are re- 
ceiving more consideration. 

Fenestration is in the direction of 
continuous window strips ahd more 
use of directional glass blocks. Mov- 
able seating equipment ties in with 
continuous fenestration. There is less 
adherence to traditional east and west 
lighting, and less devotion to unilateral 
window lighting; controlled bilateral 
lighting is growing in usage. One- 
story buildings favor the last. For 
elementary schools, the trend toward 
one-story buildings is especially notice- 
able. 

Installation of toilet and washroom 
facilities in connection with the kin- 
dergarten and primary rooms gives the 
teacher an opportunity to supervise 
the use of the sanitary facilities by 
the youngsters. 


Twelve Steps in Planning 
a School Building 

John E. Marshall, director of re- 
search and schoolhouse planning, West 


Virginia department of education, out- 
lined for his listeners the steps to be 
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followed in planning a school ‘build- 
ing. These are: 

Study the community. 

Re-evaluate the school program. 

State building needs clearly. 

Select an architect. 

Choose the site. 

Prepare preliminary drawings and 
estimates. 

Determine financial requirements. 

Prepare working drawings and speci- 
fications. 

Award the contract. 

Supervise construction. 

Install equipment. 

Acquaint the community with its 
new building. 

A good school plant, Mr. Marshall 
said, is functional, adaptable, safe and 
healthful, attractive, and economical. 


Selecting Appropriate 
Materials and Products 


J. W. Cannon Jr., advertising 
manager of The Nation’s SCHOOLS 
and publishing director of COLLEGE 
AND UNrversity Business, asked the 
question: ““What kind of school build- 
ings do school men want?” Around 
this he built his discussion of building 
materials and equipment for which 
educators and architects show a prefer- 
ence today. Mr. Cannon took as his 
source of information the survey made 
by The NaTIon’s SCHOOLS in 1944 in 
which administrators in 6356 school 
systems having more than 500 enroll- 
ment and 500 architects specializing 
in school construction were asked for 
290 separate decisions on materials, 
products and equipment. 

Briefly, he noted a trend toward 
greater use of glass block and toward 
the modern type of architecture with 
face brick preferred by 4 to 1 over 
all other types of building material for 
the outside walls. Among architects, 
the trend is away from basements, but 
among the schoolmen more than twice 
as many of them planned to incor- 
porate a basement as those who did 
not. 

Painted plaster walls are still the 
favorite for interior surfaces, except 
for gymnasiums and shops where brick 
or ceramic tile is preferred. Maple 
flooring will no longer be _ used 
throughout the entire school building, 
as formerly, but will be retained for 
use in the gymnasium. Asphalt tile, 
linoleum and rubber tile will be used 
elsewhere, with terrazzo preferred for 


floors in corridors and toilet rooms. 

Other preferences are for metal win- 
dows rather than wood, fluorescent 
lights, recessed lockers in corridors, 
audio-visual equipment, mechanical 
ventilation, automatic firing of heat- 
ing units, and modern plumbing 
fixtures. 


Legal Requirements for 
Financing the School Plant 
F. B. Decker, deputy state super- 


intendent of public instruction for 
Nebraska and a specialist in Nebraska 
school law, spoke on “Financing and 
Developing the School Plant in 
Nebraska.” He described the patch- 
work of intricate, complex and con- 
fusing laws in Nebraska which have 
grown up during the time that the 
state system has grown from one of 
very few districts to one having nearly 
7000 districts of ten different types. 
Laws have been passed to correct in- 
dividual situations with little regard 
for the overall effect they would have 
on other types of districts, and no- 
where is this inadequacy more evident 
than in the laws dealing with school 
bond issues and building fund require- 
ments. 

Arthur Wells, attorney and special- 
ist in municipal bonds in Omaha, 
spoke on the “Legal Aspects of Issuing 
and Selling Public School Bonds.” He 
summarized his instructions for issu- 
ing bonds by the following statement: 
Take competent advice, read _ the 
statutes, and follow their requirements. 


Superintendent Is Chief 
Public Relations Agent 


“Public schools are caught in the 
crossfires of propaganda,” said Arthur 
H. Rice, managing editor of The 
NaTION’s ScHOOLs, and public rela- 
tions consultant. 

“Public education is hemmed in by 
the activities of many pressure groups, 
each of which wants tax money di- 
verted to its cause,” declared Dr. Rice. 
“The old-age group is getting more 
numerous and _ consequently more 
powerful in its demands for old-age 
pensions. The road lobby is swinging 
into vigorous action, now that road 
and cement machinery is again on 
the competitive market. Farm groups 
continue to want subsidies. Labor 
wants more and new governmental 
services. 
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“Schools never have recovered from 
the beating they took in the depression. 
Another recession could be fatal to 
our dreams of educational opportunity. 
Our hope lies in continuous, effective 
public relations, with the prospect that 
citizens will recognize public educa- 
tion as basic in the American way of 
life.” 

Dr. Rice warned school boards that 
an adequate budget and competent 
personnel for school public relations 
are a “must” in modern school admin- 
istration. The school board should de- 
termine public relations policies, he 
said, but should look upon the super- 
intendent as the chief public relations 


agent. 


Know When and How 

to Compromise in Planning 
N. E. 

plant 


Education, 
building surveys and was director of 


Viles, specialist for school 
U.S. Office of 


who has directed various 


management, 


school building service in the Missouri 
department of education for twelve 
years, spoke on “Dangers in Designing 
Trends.” He 
applied to all construction planning. 
The school building should be safe; 
it must provide ample health protec- 
tion and adequate facilities for the 


offered criteria to be 


educational and community programs. 
It should be planned for economical 
should 


construction and operation, 


have esthetic values, and should be 
capable of easy expansion. 

One danger to be considered is fire. 
School buildings should have ample 
exits, masonry walls, fire resistive cor- 
ridors and stairs. Buildings of more 
than two stories should be constructed 
wholly of fire resistive materials. Stairs 
should have hand rails and terminate 
at exits having doors fitted with panic 
bolts. should _ be 
isolated. 

Another mistake is the 
save money at the expense of strength 


Furnace rooms 


desire to 


and appearance. There is sometimes a 
desire to economize on ceiling finishes, 
floor coverings, tiled wainscots. Hav- 
ing a combination gymnasium and 
auditorium is often considered to be 
a saving but never is completely sat- 
isfactory. Reducing the number of 
stairs, installing nonfireproof stairs, 
omitting a stair well or fire tower 
should be placed in the “must not” 
column. Purchasing untested types of 
equipment often proves costly. 
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One of the greatest dangers in new 
construction is that of inflexibility. 
Flexibility can be obtained by installing 
corridor breather walls and locating 
storage facilities, piping and so on in 
them rather than in the end walls of 
the classroom. Classroom partitions 
should be nonweight bearing and of 
light construction so that they can 
be moved when desired. 

In discussing ‘School Plant Codes 
and Standards,” Mr. Viles 
that because codes are likely to be 
restrictive, most states rely upon school 
plant standards and guides, rather than 
codes. A code serves as a law; stand- 
ards may be set by a nonlegislative 


observed 


body and are subject to change. The 
guide is a set of suggestions intended 
to serve as a steering line for planners. 

The guide assists school officials to 
plan a plant that will provide safety, 
comfort and convenience. It permits 
cooperative planning by administra- 
tors, teachers and architects. The edu- 
cational staff should prepare specifica- 
tions to be assembled and weeded out 
by the administrator covering space 
locations and 


requirements, special 


other details. 


Bottleneck in Steel Explained 
by Backlog and Export 


Steel is, of course, fundamental to 
any building program and its current 
short supply poses a serious problem. 
John D. Griffith of Omaha, district 
engineer for a steel construction in- 
stitute, explained this shortage. 

The bottleneck in the present supply 
of structural steel, he said, is at the 
mills where the steel is produced. Last 
year witnessed the greatest peacetime 
production of steel in our entire his- 
tory and this record is expected to be 
1948. However, an 
extraordinarily large demand was built 


even better in 


up during the war and not much of 
this demand, insofar as oil and gas 
lines, freight cars, and buildings, has 
been satisfied as yet. When the de- 
mand in other lines is relaxed, there 
will be more steel for schools. All this 
is predicated on the normal function- 
ing of the law of supply and demand. 

Two artificial factors affecting the 
situation in steel are foreign shipments 
and end use allocations by the govern- 
ment. It is estimated that from 18 to 
20 per cent of our total steel produc- 
tion left the country in 1947, which 





is twice the quantity of steel available 
to the entire construction industry. 
For 1948 little change is anticipated 
in the amount of steel to be sent 
overseas. 

As for the allocation of steel to 
specific industries, if this policy is 
extended over a wide range, Mr. 
Griffith said, we will be back to the 
wartime priority system, which now 
would have to function without the 
incentive of patriotism to aid enforce- 
ment. 

What can be done about the pres- 
ent lag between the time an order 
for structural steel is placed and the 
time of delivery? Mr. Griffith suggests 
that the steel contract be let as soon 
as the general requirements for the 
building have been established, even 
before completion of the final plans. 
However, it should be made a part 
of the general contract, at the time 
the general contractor is selected. 


Heating by Reverse 
Refrigeration Process 


The newest development in heating 
was described by George F. Bush. This 
is the so-called “heat pump unit,” de- 
veloped by some of the refrigerator 
companies, which is, conventionally, 
a refrigeration unit set up to act in 
reverse. 

“By the use of proper controls, this 
unit can act as either a heating unit 
or a cooling unit. The heat pump 
is set up to take heat units from the 
earth’s surface in extreme weather or 
to carry units out of the area through 
the earth’s surface when cooling is 


required. 
“So far, about 400 or 500 heat 
pump units have been _ installed 


throughout the United States, but in 
most cases they must be installed where 
the electricity rate is one cent per 
kilowatt hour or less, if they are to 
be economical. The first cost of in- 
stallation is rather high but can be 
offset by the saving in maintenance 
and cleaning required as well as a con- 
servation of space.” 

The heat pump unit has many ad- 
vantages for school purposes in re- 
gions where it can be installed under 
favorable economic conditions. The 
chief advantage is that it can control 
conditions of comfort at all times. 
Other advantages are low maintenance 
cost, small amount of space required, 
and elimination of dirt and dust. 
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Entire Classroom 
Is the Lighting System 


Schoolroom lighting received much 
attention. John Ziv, representative of 
a Chicago paint manufacturer, dis- 
cussed principles and technics advo- 
cated by D. B. Harmon as demon- 
strated in Rosedale School in 
Texas. 


the 


C. J. Allen, schoolhouse lighting 
specialist, discussed “Technics of 
Lighting Today’s Classrooms.” “The 
lighting system of a classroom involves 
more than lamps and fixtures,” he said. 
“Actually, the whole room is the 
lighting system. The lighting equip- 
ment should be considered as a means 
of directing the light where it is 
needed in as efficient a manner as pos- 
sible, with a minimum of glare com- 
ing directly to the eye.” 

Mr. Allen discussed brightness pat- 
terns in the classroom, showing the 
necessity for using colors and finishes 
on the ceilings and walls that will have 
the proper reflectance values under 
given levels of illumination. Desk tops 
refinished in their natural light wood 
tone contribute to better seeing by 
lessening the contrast between the 
visual task and its background. 

With regard to fluorescent lighting, 
research and experience have shown 
that luminaires which shield the tubes 
from direct normal viewing and throw 
most of the light down onto the stu- 
dents’ work and the remainder up 
onto the ceiling are required for ac- 
ceptable lighting. 

“While fluorescent lighting will be 
used in most new installations, light- 
ing of excellent quality but limited 
foot-candle value can be obtained with 
the incandescent lamp. Such results 
are generally obtained with the in- 
direct type fixtures which employ 
standard 500 and 750 watt lamps or 
with silvered-bowl lamp equipment.” 


Control Daylight 
by Glass Blocks 


Kenneth H. Cunningham, manager 
of the architectural department for 
a structural products company, dis- 
cussed “Improving Classroom Light- 
ing... With Daylight.” 

“Until 
“manufacturers of fenestration sys- 


recent years,” he said, 
tems for the daylighting of rooms had 
done little to make daylight usable. ... 


The need of-a method of controlling 
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daylight other than by shades and 
blinds became apparent. 

“The introduction of glass blocks 
to the market offered new opportuni- 
ties for control of light by the way 
of glass design. Being hollow, glass 
block has four surfaces on which de- 
signs may be impressed, whereas flat 
glass has only two.” 

In 1938, a school was built which 
helped set the pattern for a type of 
classroom fenestration now being ex- 
tensively used. It consisted of a tran- 
som of glass block for light control, 
surmounting a strip window for vision 
and ventilation. Then a glass block 
was produced which would diffuse the 
daylight. From this was developed the 
modern type of glass block for use in 
the fenestration system described. This 
block changes the direction of the light 
so that the major portion of the light 
emerging from the block is always 
above horizontal, regardless of the 
sun’s position. 


Planning for Music and Radio 
in Modern Schoolhouse 


Dean E. Douglass, manager of the 
education department of a radio and 
records manufacturer, gave- advice on 
“How Tomorrow’s Schoolhouse Will 
Prepare for Music and Radio.” 

Without adequate sound facilities, 
he said, a new structure may be out- 
moded before it is put into use. Con- 
duit, wire and related facilities should 
be installed at the time the building 
is erected. The school radio workshop 
and/or laboratory which provides 
minimum facilities for recording, re- 
producing and amplifying may become 
a part of the overall central sound sys- 
tem or may be installed so as to operate 
separately. 

In a typical situation, the radio 
workshop simulates a 
studio. While no actual broadcasting 
is done, all of the motions are ex- 
perienced on a laboratory basis. The 
recordings are played back to and 
studied by the class. An area approxi- 
mately the size of two classrooms 
should be reserved for the workshop. 
A partition across one end will provide 
one small room to house the controls 
and a larger room to be used as a studio. 
The partition between these two rooms 
and the classroom will include large 
glass panels so that the classroom can 
be used for observation purposes. These 
rooms should be sound treated. 


broadcasting * 


Where actual broadcasting is done, 
the building and equipment of studios 
involve a greater expense and higher 
quality than does the workshop. 

The oversize observation room will 
provide space for an orchestra, band 
or chorus for the purpose of recording. 

Floor plans should be given careful 
consideration so that power outlets 
may be strategically placed in sufficient 
quantity, appropriate 
stalled, and conduits properly located. 


lighting — in- 


Current Prices Only 
One Factor in Building 
“To build or not to build?” This 


question was discussed by Roderic B. 
Crane, chairman, department of eco- 
nomics, University of Omaha. For the 
long-term situation, Professor Crane 
thinks prices are going to go down. 
But in the matter of school building, 
the need is so great and the utility of 
the school building is so high that other 
values rather than purely economic 
factors should be taken heavily into 
consideration. 


Survey Needs First, 
Then Hire Architect 


How much planning should be done 
prior to hiring the architect? Answer- 
ing this question, Knute O. Broady, 
professor of school administration and 
specialist in public school surveys for 
the University of Nebraska, observed 
that architects often are employed by 
school districts at too early a stage in 
school plant planning. A survey by 
specialists, with active participation by 
the local school staff, should provide 
the educational specifications on the 
basis of which building plans are de- 
veloped. Every feature of the plan 
should be on the basis of current need. 
No facilities should be included in any 
new or remodeled plant just because 
some other building has them. 


Twelve-Grade Building 
Serves Multiple Needs 


Planning a school building to ac- 
commodate twelve grades was the 
topic for Merle A. Stoneman, professor 
of education and specialist in school- 
house planning for the University of 
Nebraska. Because of the variety of 
services required, the selection of an 
adequate school site and its develop- 
ment are more complicated in the case 
of a twelve-grade building. 
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This type of school will have an un- 
usually large proportion of pupils who 
will drive their gqwn conveyances and 
will need to have parking space. Like- 
wise, adequate provision should be 
made for loading school buses. 

A one-story building is more func- 
tional; but if a second story must be 
added, high school pupils and their 
activities should be housed on the 
upper floor, except for the gymnasium, 
the shop, and home economics. In the 
twelve-grade building serving a small 
community, it may be entirely feasible 
to plan for certain units to be used 
by all pupils, such as the auditorium, 
the gymnasium, the music room, the 
cafeteria and the library. The music 
room should be located so it will not 
disturb other activities. 

The twelve-grade school should be 
planned for multiple supervision, that 
is, the supervision of two or more ac- 
tivities simultaneously, such as com- 
bination of an office with a classroom 
or study room, or a classroom with a 
conference room, or a_ lunchroom- 
music room. 

A member of the firm that planned 
Omaha University, Frank Latenser, 
described how that building was de- 
signed for flexibility and adaptability. 


View All Construction 
From Safety Angle 


Planning and designing the build- 
ing for safety was discussed by Marian 
Telford, senior field representative of 
the school and college division of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 
Miss Telford emphasized that every 
factor in the planning and construc- 
tion of a school building must be 
evaluated from the safety point of 
view. Select a site away from both 
present and future traffic. Make the 
maximum use of all research dealing 
with safety of materials. 

Building codes, of course, must be 
known and observed; the building 
should be fire resistive insofar as pos- 
sible, and there should be adequate 
means of entrance and egress without 
obstruction in traffic lanes. Then there 
is the continuous program of equip- 
ping, maintaining and administering 


the building for safe living. 


School Should Be Focus 
of Community Life 


Educational trends and their impli- 
cations for planning school plants was 
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one of two topics for talks by N. L. 
Engelhardt Sr., former associate su- 
perintendent of New York public 
schools. Said Dr. Engelhardt, “As the 
educational program has advanced, it 
has become clear that standardizations 
in room sizes and arrangements have 
very little to commend them. The 
mechanical criteria which should be 
applied to school plant planning are 
the (1) utmost of safety, (2) maxi- 
mum of sanitation, (3) expansibility 
of plant, (4) the ease of circulation, 
(5) expansibility of departments, (6) 
low maintenance costs, (7) availability 
of human service units. 

“The elementary classrooms of to- 
morrow should be vastly different from 
those of a decade or two ago when 
emphasis was placed upon the suppres- 
sion of children’s emotions and ideas 
rather than their development. 

“The school should be the focus of 
community life. Its facilities should 
be considered the place in which par- 
ents, citizens and children meet for 
the purpose of broadening their living, 
their educational and social needs, and 
launching new endeavors.” 





Remodel for Educational 
and Community Values 


The subject of Dr. Engelhardt’s 
other address was ‘““When Should We 
Remodel and Alter?” He said, in part: 
“Your first problem is concerned with 
the site. If your building is forty or 
fifty years old, the chances are you 
haven’t an adequate site. If your site 
is just a little section of a block and 
the rest of the block is not available, 
I do not advocate any other moderniza- 
tion on a major scale. 

“The next point is safety. A con- 
siderable number of buildings con- 
structed previous to 1900 were not 
planned for expansion or for safety. 

“If in order to modernize you have 
to tear out practically the whole of the 
interior, you haven’t gained much if 
you put in thousands of dollars in try- 
ing to rehabilitate. One of the places 
where you will have to begin your 
modernization is in the provision of 
sanitary facilities. 

“If you are going to remodel, be 
sure that the improvement adds to the 


> 


community and educational values.’ 


When the Faculty Goes Visiting 


E. J. O'LEARY 
Superintendent, Madison, Ill. 


VERY teacher likes to learn new 

and better ways of teaching. But 
he cannot learn or properly interpret 
and evaluate new educational experi- 
mentation being carried on in many 
good school systems unless he properly 
plans a visitation. 

One does not learn to play golf 
very rapidly from another golfer in 
»his competitive class, and the same is 
true of team sports. I believe an 
entire faculty can learn new and bet- 
ter technics and ways of carrying on 
activities by visiting educational sys- 
tems that are conducting educational 
experiments, provided the purposes of 
such visits are set up in advance, the 
hosts are forewarned, and the teachers 
are sold on the possibilities of gaining 
useful information. 

Educational magazines are excellent 
sources of information as to the various 
experimental programs being carried 
on in the nation’s schools. In the fall 


*Formerly superintendent at Oglesby, Ill. 


of 1946 our faculty chose three sys- 
tems to visit, namely, Argo for read- 
ing, Glencoe for salary scheduling, 
and Elgin for general curriculum and 
activities. The faculty was divided 
into three groups, so that each group 
would spend the entire day in one 
system. In addition to taking a par- 
ticular interest in each system, all 
teachers were to inquire concerning 
teaching in their areas of work. Car 
drivers were paid for the trip from 
school funds. 

During the last year and a half we 
have made many improvements in cur- 
riculum, texts and materials, salary 
scheduling, out-of-school activities, 
and class scheduling. I believe that 
the information and ideas gleaned 
from visiting day weighed heavily in 
influencing our decisions. Our visit- 
ing day was a worthwhile expenditure 
of time and money. We learned much 
that has resulted in better educational 
opportunities for our children. 
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Yancee iN THE NEWS 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
ei Dr. Harry A. 


LittLe, chairman 





of the division 
of teacher educa- 
tion at Georgia 
State College for 
Women, Mill- 
edgeville, has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Little 
Rock, Ark. He began on April 1. Dr. 
Little had been at Milledgeville since 
1934 and previous to that was director 
of school administration in the Arkan- 
State 
Earlier, he was superintendent of schools 
He has 
participated in school surveys in Mis- 
souri, West Virginia, Maine and New 
York and 
for the Army Air Forces during the 
He succeeds RussELt T. SCOBEE 
who resigned for reasons of health. 


Dr. H. A. Little 


sas Department of Education. 


in Ashley County, Arkansas. 


was educational consultant 


war. 


WILLARD E. GOSLIN, superintendent 
of schools in Minneapolis, is resigning 
effective July 1 to become superintend- 
ent of schools at Pasadena, Calif., suc- 
ceeding JOHN A. SEXSON. 


VIERLING KeERsEy, superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles, has been notified 
by the board of education that 
present contract will not be renewed. 
It expires December 1, 1948. 


his 


WiiuiaM F. Driscok, assistant super- 
intendent at Oakland, Calif., has been 
named the Santa 
Monica school district, succeeding Percy 


R. Davis. 


superintendent of 


WiLuiaM R. WILLIAMS, superintend- 
ent at Yonkers, N.Y., is retiring June 30 
after thirty-three years of service in the 
Yonkers school system. 


C. G. MANNING, superintendent at 
Lewistown, Mont., is retiring at the 
end of his present term, June 30, 


1949. 


J. A. BuDaHN, superintendent at 
Pottsville, Pa., for the last eighteen 
years, will retire at the end of the cur- 
rent term. He will be succeeded by 
D. H. H. LENGEL, principal of Potts- 
ville High School for the last twenty 
vears. Mires S. KieHNER, assistant 
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principal, will take over the high school 
principalship. 

O. S. SWENUMSON, superintendent at 
Browns Valley, Minn., for seven years 
He has been 


in the teaching profession for more than 


is resigning as of July 1. 


thirty years. 

Dr. J. E. Scort, superintendent at 
Peekskill, N.Y., has been given a new 
two-year contract at a salary of $8000 
a year. 

Erwin R. Woe LFEL, superintendent 
at Newark, N.Y., for twenty-six years 
and a teacher for forty-three, is retir- 
ing June 30. 

Rosert J. Pearson of Osceola, Ark., 
has been named superintendent at Beede- 
ville, Ark., succeeding HENRY Burke, 
who resigned. 

F. L. Suarrn, 
schools at Maryville, Mo., has been re- 
elected for a three-year period. 


superintendent of 


E. J. CHEsKy, superintendent at Her- 
ington, Kan., for twenty years, has 
resigned. 

C. A. SORENSON, superintendent of 
schools at Alden, Minn., has resigned. 


GeorceE M. ELMENDORF, superin- 
tendent of schools and principal of the 
senior high school at Plattsburgh, N.Y., 


has retired. 


ELpoN C. GEYER is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Hamtramck, 
Mich. His three-year contract provides 
For 
several years Mr. Geyer has been super- 
intendent at Battle Creek, Mich., and 
more recently was field representative 
for the Youth Guidance Commission. ° 


for an annual salary of $10,000. 


MARSHALL G. 
BATHO, superin- 
tendent of schools 
at West Bend, 
Wis., has been 
appointed super- 
intendent at La 
Crosse, Wis. Mr. 


Batho will assume his new duties July 
1. He succeeds R. W. BarpWELL, who 
has accepted the directorship of the 
School of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation at Madison, Wis. . 


M. G. Batho 


RicHARD WARREN, assistant superin- 
tendent for business at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for the last three years, has ac- 
cepted a similar position at Muskegon. 
GEORGE Baas, a member of the Ann 
Arbor High School faculty, succeeds 
Mr. Warren at Ann Arbor. 


E. C. Carison is the new superin- 
tendent of the agricultural school at 
Armada, Mich. He had been vocational 
adviser and chief of the guidance cen- 
ter for the Veterans Administration in 
Detroit, Marquette and Holland. 


James F. REDMOND, principal of the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, takes office June 1 as assistant 
to the general superintendent of Chicago 
schools. His selection by Herotp C. 
HuNnT, general superintendent, was ap- 
proved by the board April 14. 


H. S. DoouitTtLe will resign July 1 
after serving twenty-six years as super- 
intendent at Negaunee, Mich. He plans 
to farm. 


L. P. CusHMAN has been appointed 
superintendent at Greenville, Mich. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 


FRANK A. BROKAW, supervising prin- 
cipal of Ovid Central School, Ovid, 
N.Y., will become supervising principal 
of Pittsford Central School, Pittsford, 
N.Y., next September. He will succeed 
WituiaM J. TRANSUE, who is resigning. 


Otto E. HuppDLe, supervising prin- 
cipal of Briarcliff High School, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N.Y., has retired. 


Haro_p W. WRIGHT, acting super- 
vising principal of Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed supervising principal. 


James Po k, teacher of seventh and 
eighth grades, has been named supervis- 
ing principal of the Mont Alto schools, 
Mont Alto, Pa. 


HERMAN L. FREDERICK, principal of 
Jasper Central School, Jasper, N.Y., has 
accepted the position of supervisory 
principal at Ripley Central School, 
Ripley, N.Y., effective July 1. 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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yudto-C tual MIDS 


State Fund Provides Suitable 


_ audio-visual methods of teach- 

- ing in Louisiana, the emphasis is 
upon the use of appropriate and suit- 
able instructional materials, whether 
these be books, filmstrips, mounted 
pictures, slides or recordings. 

School libraries are considered as ap- 
propriate centers for recordings, slides 
and films, as well as for books, pam- 
phlets and newspapers. Audio-visual 
materials are considered as appropriate 
for representation in library catalogs 
and indexes. Suitable 
recommended in mimeographed ma- 
terial available upon request from the 


procedure is 


department of education. 

By legislative enactment, $2,400,- 
000 is currently made available for 
a two-year period for the purchase of 
textbooks, supplies and library ma- 
terials for the schools of the state. 
The department of education admin- 
isters this fund, and there is no effort 
to earmark any of it for audio-visual 
aids, for library books, or for text- 
books. The law requires provision of 
textbooks first, however, and_ this 
takes about one-half the budget. The 
remainder may be spent for supple- 
mentary items, such as library ma- 
terials, pencil and ink paper, pencils, 
maps, globes, musical recordings, film- 
strips, slides, stereographs, films and 
sO on. 

OTHER PURCHASES MADE POSSIBLE 

Any savings effected through the 
careful use of textbooks enables the 
schools to purchase additional supple- 
mentary items. This has made it pos- 
sible also for many parishes to de- 
velop excellent collections of supple- 
mentary materials. An increase of 
$500,000 per annum for the next two 
years is being requested for the pur- 
chase of school materials. 

Although the law requires that text- 
books be provided first, local choice 
actually determines what other ma- 
terials are purchased. Thus, one parish 
may invest heavily in films. Another 
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J. M. BOYET 


Supervisor of Materials of Instruction 
Louisiana Department of Education 


may invest in maps and still another 
may spread its funds evenly to in- 
clude library books and other materials. 

Lists of all types of materials avail- 
able are issued annually by the depart- 
ment. School and parish choices are 
made within the limits of this list. 

It has been generally conceded that 
acquisition of 16 mm. films is prac- 
tical only at the state and parish levels; 
all other materials have, in the main, 
been acquired for the individual school. 
Some parishes maintain their own col- 
lections of 16 mm. films, but by and 
large the program in films is repre- 
sented by the maintenance of six film 
depositories into which films purchased 
with state funds are placed for use by 


schools. 


FILMSTRIPS NOT INCLUDED 

No attempt has been made up to this 
time to include filmstrips in the de- 
positories, since a filmstrip is no more 
expensive than a book. It is believed 
that, except for the most expensive 
series of filmstrips, the individual 
schools themselves can own such items. 
Schools are asked also to purchase 
slides and stereographs which they 
may need and to include these as a 
part of their regular library purchase 
program. 

The six depositories are located at 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rus- 
ton; Northwestern Louisiana College, 
Natchitoches; Southern University, 
Baton Rouge; Southeastern Louisiana 
Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, and 
Orleans Parish School Board Profes- 
sional Library, New Orleans. 

Films in these libraries now have 
a value of more than $100,000 and 
funds have been requested for the 
next biennium so that this collection 
will be mose than doubled in money 


College, Hammond; 


Teaching Materials 


value. These regional film libraries 
have been found highly effective in 
circulating films to the schools. One 
library last year circulated each film 
on an average of twenty-nine times, 
serving 1,038,661 pupils. 

The six depositories are maintained 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
department of education and the in- 
stitutions or agencies with which they 
are located. Films are furnished by 
the department; catalogs are prepared 
and distributed by the department, as 
are forms for operation of the deposi- 
tories, reels, cans, splicers, rewinds and 
so on which are needed. The personnel 
and housing for the films are furnished 
by the cooperating agency. 

Each depository is supplied with a 
motion picture projector for the pre- 
viewing of films and for showing films 
to groups of teachers. Duplicate prints 
of pictures for which there is an un- 
usual demand are purchased. Every 
effort is made, in fact, to expedite the 
work and to assure the efficiency of 
the film centers. 


FILMS CATALOGED 

Selection for additions to the film 
collections is based upon prepurchase 
screening and evaluations by teacher 
committees. A catalog of films placed 
in all depositories is issued by the de- 
partment of education. Bulletin 610, 
Teaching Films for Use in Louisiana 
Schools, and its mimeographed supple- 
ments represent the current listing. 

Bulletin 610 offers also suggestions 
for the effective use of films. These 
suggestions are treated under the head- 
ings: Discriminating Film Selection; 
Screening Prior to Classroom Show- 
ing; Adequate Pupil Preparation; 
Physical Arrangement of the Room 
for the Most Effective Screening of 
the Film; Timely Presentation; Ap- 
propriate Employment of Projects and 
Activities After the Film Has Been 
Shown. 

The bulletin also offers additional 
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| 16mm sound film projectors there 
S My 0 U LD Yy are wide differences in prices. 

But experienced visual educators know 

that they can’t simply accept the lowest 
PAY FOR A bid, and call the difference a saving re- 

For in these competitive days particular- 
S 0 J N p r | LM ly, you get what you pay for. And if you 
don’t pay enough to get quality projectors, 
you may need a fund to cover the risks 


sulting from smart buying. 
you run. 


p R 0 j 7 CT0 “ ? Add that fund to the low-bid price, and 


the chances are you’!l have enough to buy 
the finest projectors in the first place. 
Then you'll be assured of getting always- 
dependable, theater-quality reproduction 
of pictures and sound, essential to the 
success of your audio-visual program. 


lmosound 


The 16mm Sound Film Projector 
with a Hollywood Heritage 


Forty-one years of supplying Hollywood’s 
preferred movie studio equipment have 
proved to Bell & Howell that truly fine 
motion pictures cannot be produced by 
projectors that ignore or sidestep the high- 
est standards of design and manufacture. 
So Filmosound projectors are built up to 
professional standards, not down to low- 
bid prices. 








It’s natural, then, that Filmosound pro- 
jectors cost more to make. But the value 
is there, or Filmosounds wouldn’t be over- 
whelmingly preferred in schools. 


Bell & Howell Company, 7155 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, Washington, D.C.,and London. 














Bell « Howell 
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suggestions under the headings: Care 
of Films and Projectors; Maintaining 
a School Schedule for the Use of Films; 
Scheduling the Use of the School Pro- 
jector; Instructions to Borrowers and 
Procedure in Borrowing Films. Also, 


a rather large number of educa- 
tional films are on deposit, supplied by 
agencies other than the department of 
education. These films are available 
to reliable nonschool groups as well 
as to schools. 


Advantages of Filmstrip Teaching 


PAUL OWEN 
Chicago 


SHORT time ago a survey of 

college freshmen showed a de- 
plorable deficiency in their knowledge 
of the fundamentals of American his- 
tory. An example of a basic fact 
which was unknown to a great num- 
ber of them was: Who was President 
of the United States during the Civil 
War? Such a lack of knowledge is a 
critical weakness in the foundations 
upon which citizenship is built. 

The modern visual education device, 
the filmstrip, has the psychological 
advantage of being able, first, to 
establish the framework of funda- 
mental knowledge which has been 
shown to be lacking and then to fol- 
low this with more detailed knowl- 
edge. In a well selected still picture, 
the main historical event or trend can 
be made to stand out against a back- 
ground of supplementary detail clearer 
than it does when presented by word 


symbols. 
WORDS CAN BE MONOTONOUS 


In spite of the fine topical organiza- 
tion of material in books and lectures, 
the similarity and monotony of appear- 
ance inherent in word symbols will 
not permit so pronounced a distinc- 
tion between fundamentals and details 
as will a pictorial representation. 

In the available filmstrips on 
American history, pictures 
clearly illustrate this point. In the 
picture showing the landing of Colum- 
bus in America, the landing is in a 
place of central focus so that it is 
established as such in the student’s 
mind. Other details, such as the in- 
quisitive natives peering out from the 
thicket, the semitropical island and the 
type of ships used in the 1400’s, are 
observed by the student incidentally 
and can be elaborated upon by the 
skillful teacher later. 

In depicting the practice of impress- 


many 
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ment of American seamen during the 
early years of our history, filmstrips 
show seamen being forcibly brought 
aboard a British ship in a way that 
makes the fundamental happening, the 
impressment, stand out. Further study 
of the picture contributes much in 
the way of enrichment after the 
framework idea has been established. 
Arrogance is excellently portrayed on 
the face of the British captain. This 
can be used by an alert teacher to 
supplement the fact of impressment 
with a better understanding of the 
attitude behind impressment. 


ORDERLY DETAIL POSSIBLE 


The assassination of Garfield is the 
central and arresting thing in another 
picture. After the main fact has be- 
come established, such details as the 
customs of dress of the times, the 
architecture of the railway station and 
other contributing details may be de- 
veloped. Both in its realistic presenta- 
tion and in the time available for 
study, the still picture presents an op- 
portunity for orderly placement of 
fundamentals and details. 

A second advantage of the film- 
strip is that pictures arranged in a 
series Can present a sequence of events 
forcefully. Students can understand 
the cause and effect relationship be- 
tween portrayed in a 
realistic pictorial manner better than 
they can by word narration. In their 
own life experiences the cause and 
effect relationship is something they 
can be made to understand by visual 
presentation. Life in the past is likely 
to seem dull by comparison if we rely 
on word symbols to show the inter- 


two events 


relation of events. 

As an example, in filmstrips we see 
realistically portrayed the movement 
of the people from the eastern shore 
to the territory beyond the Appa- 









lachians; maps and drawings help 
create the picture. Soon we see flat- 
boats on the western rivers laden 
with the products of the new farms. 
This is followed by a realistic presen- 
tation of a logical result, the mission of 
the American envoys to Paris and the 
purchase of Louisiana. 

A third advantage in the use of 
filmstrips is derived from the type of 
learning psychology which they utilize 
and develop. There has been much 
controversy between the believers in 
the so-called “association type” of 
learning and those who belong to the 
Gestalt school, which says that in- 
dividuals learn by comprehension of 
whole situations. It seems, as we look 
into the possibilities of visual aids, that 
in reality neither of the two is right 
to the exclusion of the other. 

The learning by the whole situa- 
tion approach merely represents a 
higher step of development in the 
learning process. It is the type of 
learning utilized by visual education, 
whereas the association type of learn- 
ing, by linking one individual idea 
with another, is typical of learning by 
word symbols. 

In using words, ideas are presented 
and connected one by one in individual 
sentences and paragraphs. A picture 
can throw all of the ideas contained 
in several paragraphs into one situa- 
tion, interweaving them with each 
other. The still picture provides an 
opportunity for studying the whole 
situation at length and thus enhances 
the development of comprehensive 
ideas instead of providing step . by 
step learning. 


STUDENT SEES INTERRELATION 


The use of this more comprehensive 
type of learning is especially valuable 
in reconstructing the past. In study- 
ing history, when events, customs, cul- 
tures, inventions and all the factors 
which make up the life of the period 
are described singly, paragraph by 
paragraph, their interrelation is often 
unseen by the immature student. 

However, when an important event 
is pictured, accompanied by a por- 
trayal of the dress, customs and archi- 
tecture of the period, and a current 
book of the time or an invention is 
included in the still picture, the whole 
situation can be grasped as a unit. 
This broader comprehension of all re- 
lated factors is much needed in our 
modern world. 
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EXPERIENCE 


18 built into every Ampro Projector 


*Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A General Precision 
Equipment Corporation 
* Subsidiary 


yond Wes 


Industries Ltd. 
1195 Bay Street 


a 16mm Sound Projector is 


developed... not just built (7 


If you are considering equipment for 
your audio-visual program—here are 
a few thoughts to consider: A 16 mm. 
sound projector is subjected to the 
heat of the projection lamp, continu- 
ous high-speed movement of the inter- 
mittent mechanism, and every action 
requires split-second accuracy. It must 
deliver steady, flickerless projection 
continuously and qutetly. It must be 
dependable, easy to thread and oper- 
ate. It must be gentle to precious film 
and easy to service. 

For these reasons—a good sound pro- 
jector design must be a tested design. 
It is only by studying and learning 
from millions of performances under 
all conditions that a truly efficient 
sound projector is developed. Ampro 
16mm. projectors have been “put 
through the mill” by this country’s 
leading school systems, universities 
and government departments. Into 
each Ampro projector is built 20 years 
of experience that assures better per- 
formance and longer service. Before 
choosing your 16 mm. sound projec- 
tor, ask your Ampro dealer for a 
demonstration of thé latest Ampro 
“Premier-20.” Look — listen — re- 
member Ampro’s record—and then 
decide! 


Send for FREE Circular 


On Ampro ‘‘Premier-20"' giving 
full specifications and prices. If 
you are interested in sound mo- 
tion pictures send 10c tor 16-page 
booklet, ‘‘The Amazing Story of 
16mm. Sound Motion FVictures.”’ 
It dramatically illustrates the 
various steps in the recording 
and reproducing of sound o11 film. 





Telephoto 
& EQUIPMENT 


PRECISION CIN 


Amprosound 
Arc 


A compact 
16mm. are unit 
with sufficient 
illumination to 
handle the larg- 
est audiences. 
Available as 
dual equipment 


with change-over , 


device for 
continuous 
showings. 
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Toronto 


Castes bot 08 


Amproslide ! 
Projector 
Model ‘‘30-D” 

for filmstrips and 
a 3 = slides. g 
Offers extra bril- 5 
} liant Hlumination, 


} split-second inter- 


changeability from & 
slides to filmstrips 8 
and back—simpli- g 
fied. quick thread- g 
ing for filmstrips 9 
— and simpler 
focusing, operat- 
Ing and cleaning. 


AMPRO CORPORATION TNS 548 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Please send me free circular giving full details 
about the Ampro ‘‘Premier-20'' 16mm. sound 
projector. I enclose 10¢c [] for a copy of the 
illustrated booklet, ‘“‘The Amazing Story of 
Sound Motion Pictures,’’ 

I,am also interested in: 

[] Ampro Are Projector 

[] Amproslide Projector—Mogdek *30-D”’ 


PERN isi cniieccsctencsancescedeniaiea ager 
Address 
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CONDUCTED 


MARY 
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BRYAN 








The art of meat cutting is demonstrated to two students. 


LEARNING TO COOK ON A LARGE SCALE 


HE hotel and restaurant cooks’ 

training course at the Miller Voca- 
tional High School is intended _pri- 
marily for veterans, although it is 
open to postgraduate students and 
adults. Eventually, after the sponsor- 
ship of the Veterans Administration 
is withdrawn, it is intended to open 
the course to all students who may 


be interested in this activity. 


ADVICE FROM EXPERTS 


The board of education has financed 
the setting up of the course and has 
furnished such additional equipment as 
was necessary. The Veterans Admin- 
istration is financing the costs of cur- 
rent operation and instruction through 
the tuition fees charged under the G.I. 
bill. In setting up the course and 
during the first stages of its opera- 
tion, the advice of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Association was available 
as was also the service of a specialist, 
Gene Vernet, from a meat packers’ 
plant at Austin. Mr. Vernet served as 
the first instructor and worked with 
an experienced chef hired by the board 
of education. 
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E. H. ENGER 


Architectural Engineer, Miller 
Vocational High School 
Minneapolis 


The object of the course is to train 
students for hotel and_ restaurant 
kitchen work in the preparation of 
foods so that a person having been 
graduated would be qualified to accept 
employment along these lines, par- 
ticularly in kitchens where foods are 
normally prepared in large quantities. 

The activity was installed in the 
Miller Vocational High School in a 
section of the building adjacent to 
the students’ main lunchroom. This 
space was originally used as a domestic 
science foods laboratory. The basic 
space includes a kitchen, a large store- 
room, and a walk-in refrigerator. 

Equipment in the kitchen area in- 
cludes ranges, a deep fat fryer, a 
broiler, a steam chest, a stéam kettle, 
baking ovens, a meat block, scales, 
power mixer, and many other smaller 
units. The refrigerator, 
equipped by the board of education, 


walk - in 


occupies a space originally used as a 
storeroom in connection with the main 
lunchroom kitchen. Some adjustments 
had to be made in the ventilating 
system so as to remove odors from 
the stove and frying units. 

The basic course includes meat cut- 
ting, meat cooking, baking, frying, 
the preparation of soups and sauces, 
salads and desserts. It also includes 
storekeeping, housekeeping, cost de- 
termination, and related subjects. 


VARIETY OF EXPERIENCES 


The students are rotated among 
the various stations, spending one week 
in each department. The training pro- 
gram lasts for from twelve to eighteen 
months, depending upon the previous 
experience of trainees and the rapidity 
with which they grasp the skills re- 
quired in the trade. 

The students prepare meals which 
are served during the noon hour in 
the teachers’ lunchrooms and during 
the evening lunch hour in the students’ 
main lunchroom. 

The program as set up originally 
contemplated one instructor and fif- 
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Already, Sexton Fountain Specialties have cap- 
tured the favor of fountain managers who know 
the art of pleasing the public. The rich crushed 
fruit makes every sundae a taste sensation. The 
chocolate syrup is smooth and mild, yet rich- 
bodied. The toppings are delectable. Sexton 
fountain service is convenient and complete even 
to the accessories. The Sexton Man in your neigh- 
borhood will be glad to call on you. 


1948 John Sexton & Co. 














The single name* that for over half a 
century has stood for highest quality in a 
complete line of machines for better food 
stores, bakeries and kitchens—for research 
and development devoted to higher standards 
and lower costs wherever food is prepared, sold 


or served—for the utmost in reliability and service 
to you, our customer. 


‘Hobart 


FOOD MACHINES 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 
Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U. S. A. 


CANADA © BRAZIL *© ENGLAND 
AUSTRALIA © FRANCE 
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teen students, but the activity has 
now grown to a point where forty 
students are enrolled and three instruc- 
tors are required. The morning sched- 
ule is from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. and the 
afternoon, from 1 p.m. to 7 p.m. This 
makes it possible for the head instruc- 
tor to have a related information period 
from 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. each day, which 
is attended by the other two instruc- 
tors and by both classes of students. 
STUDENTS TAKE PART-TIME WORK 
Students in this course may engage 
in outside employment in addition to 
carrying on their school work during 
the latter portion of their training. 
Several hotels located within a block 
of the school have been glad to have 
the students fill in on part-time posi- 
tions. During the summer a number 
of the students have obtained practical 
experience in summer resorts through- 


out the area. Placements in such posi- 





A tray of salads is carried 


to the lunchroom for serving. 


tions have been made through the co- 
ordinator of the cooking department of 
the high school as well as the secre- 
tary of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Association. 


SUCCESS IS INDICATED 

According to all indications, the 
program is successful as measured by 
the readiness with which employers 
hire the trainees and by the satisfac-- 
tory achievements of the trainees on 
the job as testified to by the employers. 

The course is under the general su- 
pervision of the superintendent of 
schools, Willard E. Goslin, and under 
the specific supervision of Raymond 
V. Nord, acting principal of the Mil- 
ler Vocational High School. The in- 
structors are men who have held posi- 
tions as chefs in large food prepara- 
tion kitchens, particularly of the hotel 
type. They are Eskild Andersen, Axel 
Olson and William Bruschweiler. 


CENTRAL KITCHEN OPERATION PAYS 


eta recently the thirty-five 
cafeterias of the Long Beach 
school system, from college to ele- 
mentary schools, were served from 
one central kitchen. To provide the 
one-half million dollars worth of food 
consumed during the nine months of 
school by 15,000 daily customers re- 
quired the operation of the kitchen 
on two schedules, one from midnight 
until 8 a.m. and the other from 8 a.m. 
until 4 p.m. Recently a second central 
kitchen was added. With its advent 
only one eight-hour schedule is re- 
quired at each kitchen. 

Geographically, the kitchens are 
some 6! miles apart. This permits 
service to all schools, with maximum 
trips of some 6 miles from kitchen 
to school cafeteria. 


CAFETERIA PERSONNEL 

Within the cafeteria organization 
the line of authority is from the cafe- 
teria director through a dietitian to 
the kitchen manager at each kitchen. 
Besides the manager, the kitchen staff 
consists of a head range woman, a 
head pastry woman, a head sandwich 
woman, a head salad woman, a head 
vegetable woman, a clerk, fifteen cafe- 
teria helpers, and a cafeteria caretaker. 
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ARTHUR A. KNOLL 
Business Manager, Public Schools 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Closely coordinated with the kitchen 
is the cafeteria storekeeper, who has 
charge of the canned goods, staples 
and supplies. He also supervises the 
four truck drivers who deliver, on 
regularly scheduled trips, the prepared 
foods from the central kitchen and the 
canned goods and supplies from the 
cafeteria storeroom to the various 
school lunchrooms. 

Milk and ice cream are delivered 
directly to the individual cafeterias. 
They do not clear through the central 
kitchen or storeroom. 

The preparation of all food is done 
at the central kitchen, except the 
cooking of the vegetables. These are 
prepared in the rough at the central 
kitchen, but the cooking. is done at 
the individual cafeterias because much 
of the vitamins, flavor and color of 
the vegetables would be lost in shipping 
the cooked product. 

At Long Beach it is felt that real 
economy is effected by the preparation 


of food at the central kitchens, It 
enables certain types of purchasing to 
be done more readily on a large scale 
basis. The total number of truck 
miles is reduced to the minimum. 
There is less loss from overages be- 
cause of the flexibility in shifting left- 
overs and the reduction of marginal 
wastes that is possible under central 
operation. Recipes and the prepara- 
tion of food can be more accurately 
controlled. Accordingly, the right 
proportion of ingredients to provide 
the best food at the least cost can be 
worked out. 


THESE ARE ADVANTAGES 

Large scale production is more eco- 
Further- 
more, the central kitchen can afford 
to have a dietitian to direct the prepa- 
ration of food, while individual lunch- 
room kitchens must have an untrained 


nomical than small scale. 


person or a home economics teacher 
on a part-time assignment. Even the 
home economics teacher is not ade- 
quately trained in dietetics and in 
large scale production or institutional 
management. The dietitian is trained 
intensively in these subjects and, 
therefore, can effect savings in pro- 
duction operations. 
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When food is prepared at individual 
cafeterias, higher paid persons must, 
in many cases, be used in part in low- 
rate jobs, such as dishing out the food 
and washing dishes, because there are 
not enough high-rate service tasks to 
add up to the minimum hours of 
employment. 

During the recent difficult employ- 
ment times, because of the smaller 
number of specialists required, ade- 
quate personnel could be obtained for 
the central kitchen type of operation, 
whereas adequate personnel of the 
varied and specialized types required 
in large numbers for the many individ- 
ual school kitchens could not be ob- 
tained as easily. 


BETTER FOOD POSSIBLE 

Uniformly nourishing and good food 
can be more readily furnished through 
central kitchen operation since the 
control of recipes and the preparation 
of food on a scientific and uniform 
basis are more feasible under this ar- 
rangement. 

Vagaries of well meaning but pro- 
fessionally unprepared employes can 
be avoided. It is difficult to assure 


DONT let those precious roasts shrink 





that those who prepare food in in- 
dividual cafeterias will produce sound 
nutritional results. Many of these per- 
sons must necessarily be of the “prac- 
tical” rather than the “professionally 
trained” class. In the central kitchen 
operation much the same benefits are 
assured as are. obtained at hospitals 
through the employment of dietitians 
for the planning of menus and the 
preparation of food. 

The presence of a dietitian assures 
not only the inclusion of the proper 
elements, such as protein, vitamins and 
the protective foods, in the diet, but 
also consideration of variety in color 
and texture in the foods served as 
well as other considerations that guar- 
antee at each lunchroom an appetizing 
and palate tickling display of food. 

Long Beach is essentially a homo- 
geneous community as far as popula- 


tion is concerned. It does not have 


Save Meat-Shrinkage by Slow-Roasting 
at 300° F. and still get 


crust. Be sure to add Kitchen Bouquet 





the population group problems which 
are -prevalent in many communities. 
Thus, it has no particular areas in 
which the Polish people predominate, 
or the English, or the French, or the 
German. Consequently, it is an ideal 
location for the operation of the cen- 
tral kitchen. 


FOODS TO SUIT NATIONALITIES 

On the other hand, the central 
kitchen idea should not be discarded 
by any community because there may 
be concentrations of certain national 
groups in one or another part of the 
community. In such a situation the 
central kitchen could still prepare dif- 
ferent types of food for the different 
populations. 

Long Beach feels that the central 
kitchen operation would be the proper 
one for many communities because it 
affords a relatively economical means 
for the serving of foods that are dietet- 
ically correct and properly prepared. 
After all, the real purpose of the cafe- 
teria is to provide good food, scien- 
tifically prepared on the best dietary 
basis known at a reasonable cost to 
all the children. 








rot! 
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and shrivel away under high oven 
heat. Slow-roast them and cut down meat- 
shrinkage. You'll find a roast actually 
yields five servings for every four that you 
would get if it were roasted the former 
high-temperature way. There’s greater 
retention of nutritive values, too. 


—here’s all you do 
to add rich brown color 


Just brush the meat, before roasting, with 
Kitchen Bouquet and it will come out of 
the oven with a luscious, rich brown 


to the gravy, too, for rich brown, appe- 
tizing color and stepped-up flavor. 


Made of garden-fresh vegetables, 
herbs and spices 


Kitchen Bouquet contains no artificial 
flavorings to “smother” food flavor, but 
brings out—enhances—the true rich taste 
of the meat. Works wonders with inex- 
pensive stews, meat loaves and casserole 
dishes. Just ¢ry Kitchen Bouquet and 
you'll never be without it. Send today 
for generous Free Offer below. 


Quantity Recipes and 4-oz. bottle 


Kitchen Bouquet. Just drop penny post card to 
Kitchen Bouquet, Grocery Store Products Sales Co. Inc., Dept. 
NS-5, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





ND CHEFS 
oop COOKS A 
wstp BY © YEARS 


FoR OVER 7 









At your grocer's 
in 2 and 4-oz. 
sizes. For Pints, 
Quarts and 
Gallons, call 
your institu- 
tional supplier. 
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Garland No. 93 in stainless steel 











Heavy Duty Ranges: + Restaurant pain te 
Roasting Ovens 





Double FLEXIBILITY 


to meet cooking needs 


Choice of four models 


No. 83-2 (shown) Garland Restaurant Range 
with high shelf. Two Hot Top sections, one 
open grate section, griddle, broiler, two . 
ovens. 


No. 82 (standard) High shelf. Six open top 
burners, broiler griddle, one oven. 


No. 84 (standard) High Shelf. Ten open 
top burners. Two ovens. 


No. 86 (standard) High Shelf. Six open top 
burners. One oven. 


All with oven heat controls 
and insulated ovens. 


Choice of any top combination 

for any model 

Order the arrangement of open grate, hot 
top and griddle sections that best fills re- 
quirements. Garland can deliver it. 


Aiways— you'll find there is a good reason why 
the leader is out in front! Always— you'll find the 
reason is—greater value! Garland leads in 
sales because Garland leads in value. What 
better evidence that your choice should be— 
Garland? Available for use with manufactured, 
natural or L-P gas. Consult your Garland Food 
Service Equipment Dealer. He is an expert 


Let’s Eat Out! It’s Fun For All The Family! 


ro GAS 


wD 13S | 
i Bh ae 
"SOM MERCIAL COOKING 


* Broilers « Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 
Counter Griddles 


eget OF Pini cinsi MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT is MICHIGAN 


= U. 5. PAT. OFF. 
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SALIENT FEATURES OF A SCHOOL HEATING 
AND VENTILATING PLANT 


LUMBING, electrical work, and 

heating and ventilating systems 
built into a school structure are the 
elements which give it life and make 
it serviceable, and the degree of satis- 
faction enjoyed by the building’s oc- 
cupants will depend upon how well 
these services have been designed. In 
the last fifty years all types of shelter 
have improved tremendously in struc- 
tural fitness and design, and also in 
the manner in which the mechanical 
branches of construction provide for 
our convenience, comfort and health. 
With the improvements which have 
taken place, all phases of building con- 
struction have become more complex, 
and this is particularly true in the 
mechanical plant. 

There is great diversity of opinion 
as to the best method of heating and 
ventilating. When we discarded the 
old classroom stove, it was replaced 
by a hot air furnace in the basement; 
it had ducts leading to the two or 
four rooms which constituted the 
school. And so the central heating 


plant was born. 


HOT AIR BLAST SYSTEM 

As schools grew in size, it became 
increasingly difficult to heat with hot 
air moving by gravity, and centrally 
located fans were installed to force 
the air to the various locations where 
heat was required; this developed the 
hot air blast system. 

As these plants increased in size, 
steam boilers were introduced in com- 
bination with banks of heating coils. 
Outside air was brought in and passed 
over the heating coils and was blown 
through ducts. This was both a heat- 
ing system and a ventilating system. 
With still larger buildings, it became 
necessary to control the air flow in 
the ducts and to regulate the duct 
sizes so that uniform temperatures 
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M. M. STEEN 


Chief of the Division of Plant 
Operation and Maintenance 
Board of Education 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


could be maintained throughout the 
building; to do this dampers were in- 
stalled in the ducts, and by adjusting 
these the air flow could be calibrated 
and set for any desired uniform con- 
dition. 

With the introduction of direct 
radiation, some school systems adopted 
a heating system with radiators in 
each room. Ventilation was accom- 
plished by opening the windows and 
installing ducts for gravity or forced 
draft exhaust. The arguments against 
this system are that uniform tempera- 
tures are not maintained because the 
operation of the windows is left to 
the teachers, so that some rooms are 
cool, others overheated; some get fresh 
air, others do not. Furthermore, open 
windows create cold drafts. 

As different kinds of systems 
emerged, controversy naturally fol- 





lowed as to the relative merits of each 
and as to the effect of heating and 
ventilating upon health. As a result, 
laws were enacted in some localities 
which prescribed the temperatures to 
be maintained and the amount of fresh 
air to be furnished. 

One law prescribed 30 cubic feet 
of fresh air per pupil per minute. This 
made it mandatory to install automati- 
cally controlled ventilating systems, 


and the split system came into use 
in which tempered fresh air was de- 
livered to the rooms, by centrally 
located supply fans through ducts, in 
the volume and at the velocity re- 
quired, and foul air was withdrawn 
through ducts by exhaust fans usually 
located in a penthouse. Such systems 
were generally supplemented by direct 
radiation on the window side of the 
rooms, 

Now, since this system operates 
without the need for opening windows, 
and uniform temperatures and _pre- 
scribed amounts of fresh air must be 
furnished at all times, the system must 
be automatic. Thermostats in each 
room provide this control as the tem- 
perature varies. 


UNIT VENTILATORS 

Later came unit ventilators. These 
units are placed on the window side 
of rooms. Fresh air is supplied through 
a wall opening directly back of the 
unit, is forced up through air filters in 
the unit by fans and, after passing 
through a steam heating element, is 
delivered to the room. These unit 
ventilators take the place of the cen- 
tral fan supply system previously de- 
scribed, and the exhaust system re- 
mains the same. 

The laws which set up the prescribed 
amount of fresh air were apparently 
based upon beliefs that such an 
amount of air was necessary for health, 
and that without fresh air odors de- 
veloped which were injurious to gen- 
eral well-being. 

It is now rather generally conceded 
that the presence of odors, while ob- 
jectionable, is not necessarily an indi- 
cation of injurious air polution, and 
that 15 cubic feet of air per pupil 
per minute is adequate. Some laws on 
ventilation were even changed to allow 
recirculation of the air to the extent 
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OHNSON 


Mitomatic Temperatine 


and br ‘Conditioning 
CONTROL 


FFE ret at 


NOURISHMENT 7 


It isn’t the noonday lunch alone that nourishes the 
student. Every hour of the school day, correct air 
—properly tempered—provides young bodies with 
the stimulant necessary to vigor and alertness. We 
all have seen sluggish listlessness take over in a 
room where the temperature is wrong. 

For half a century, Johnson, a nation-wide organ- 
ization of engineers and technicians, has specialized 
in solving temperature control problems for schools. 
Thousands of school buildings throughout our 
country are enjoying the many advantages offered 
by carefully-planned Johnson Control Systems. 

Going further than correct temperature in each 
room, Johnson Control automatically takes care of 
heating only occupied rooms, without the neces- 
sity of installing separate steam mains. How satis- 
factory it is to have a comfortable occupancy 
temperature in occupied portions of the building! 
What a saving to have reduced economy tempera- 
ture in the rest of the building. 

Operating engineers know that tons upon tons 
of fuel are lost in over-fired boilers. To them, the 
tremendous saving of economy heating has real 
meaning ...so much so that the efficiency of 
Johnson Control Systems are approved enthusias- 
tically by men on the job. 

If you are in doubt about the efficiency of your 
present control system or are planning a new one, 
talk it over with a near-by Johnson representative. 


AVES HEALTH, Fue : 





IOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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of 50 per cent of the original required 
amount. This was found to produce 
satisfactory conditions, and, since only 
half the original amount of outside 
air had to be brought up in tempera- 
ture, a large fuel saving was effected. 
Furthermore, when the building is 
being heated to the required tempera- 
ture in the morning, the plant should 
be run on full recirculation and 
changed to 50 per cent recirculation 
when the children enter. This will 
raise the temperature much faster and 
at a considerable saving in fuel. 
Arguments can be advanced for and 


fot 








against the different systems, but in 
the final analysis we believe recorded 
experience in operating each type will 
furnish the best basis for making com- 
parisons with regard to initial and 
operating costs and satisfactory living 
conditions. 


LITTLE DIFFERENCE IN COSTS 
Experience indicates little difference 
in operational or maintenance costs 
between the unit ventilator and cen- 
tral fan system. The general argu- 
ments for unit ventilators are: 
The system is often more automatic 
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AUDIENCE SAFETY demands 
fabrics that CANNOT BURN 


A school fire is too horrible a disaster to take unnecessary chances. The flame- 
proofing of combustible fabrics may lead to a false sense of security—for the 
fire-resistance of chemically-treated organic fabrics depends upon the type of 

chemical used, and the length of time since the last treatment. 
That is why more and more schools, public auditoriums and theatres are being 
redecorated with Fiberglas*—the decorative fabrics woven entirely of finely spun, 
inorganic glass filaments. Fiberglas fabrics are not merely 


HALE SCHOOL 
in Chicago 


The auditorium installa- 
tion shown above com- 
bines two Fiberglas* fab- 
rics: Tuscan Gold back 
drop, legs and borders— 
Jade diamond weave front 
curtain. This dignified 
stage and window treat- 
ment is easily cleaned. Fi- 
berglas fabrics are endorsed 
by all public safety officials. 


FIBERGLAS* Listed by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc. as ““Non-Combustible Pabric;”’ 
approved by the Bureau of Standards and Ap- 
peals, City of New York. 


WRITE FOR SAMPL 


flameproof—but fireproof. They cannot burn; and, unlike 
organic fabrics, will not emit asphyxiating smoke and 
fumes if exposed to flame. 

Fiberglas fabrics are permanently non-combustible; 
immune to rot or decay, always operate at 100% efh- 
ciency. Will not smolder or propagate flame; minimize 
the hazard of suffocation from oxygen depletion in the 
event of fire in enclosed places. 





AND INFORMATION 






FIREPROOF FABRICS 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 10] PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. - LEXINGTON 2-0711 

Sales representatives or recommended workrooms in: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 

Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New Orleans, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Ore., Richmond, San Francisco, St. LoufS, St. Paul, Seattle, Toledo, Washington 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
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than the central fan system of 
ventilation. 

Closer automatic temperature con- 
trol of recirculated air is possible. 

With variable speed motors on unit 
ventilators, it is possible to regulate 
the air flow so as to meet the require- 
ments of very large or very small 
classes without throwing the rest of 
the system out of balance. 

Over a long period of time the 
damper regulating equipment on unit 
ventilators is much more sensitive than 
the mixing damper equipment on a 
central fan system. 

Only one thermostatic control is 
necessary on unit ventilators, whereas 
thermostatic control on booster heat- 
ing elements as well as on general air 
supply is necessary if the same ac- 
curate temperature control is acquired 
in the central fan system as can be 
obtained in the unit ventilator job. 


ADVANTAGES OF UNIT VENTILATORS 


From evidence substantiated by our 
experience, it would seem that: 

1. Unit ventilator systems are 
cheaper to install than central fan 
systems. 

2. They are no more costly to 
maintain. 

3. It takes less time and effort to 
keep the unit ventilator job in a bal- 
anced condition than to keep the cen- 
tral fan job accurately calibrated, and 
there is less possibility of inexperienced 
help throwing it out of balance. 

4. Repairs are more easily made 
on the unit ventilators than on the 
large fans and motors. Breakdown in 
central fans causes complete ventila- 
tion shutdown, whereas with unit 
ventilators each room operates inde- 
pendently. 

§. If humidification of air is neces- 
sary and air cooling is desired, the 
central fan system is more adaptable 
to such purposes; however, it is our 
opinion that humidification is not a 
requirement in schools, and air cooling 
is needed only for brief times. 

6. Better air cleaning is possible 
with central fan jobs, but too much 
emphasis should not be placed on this 
because most plants employ recircula- 
tion of air, and, since dirt is dragged 
into the building by the occupants, 
recirculation sets this dirt in motion. 
Evidence of this is found in cleaning 
the air filters in unit ventilators where 
the recirculating side usually is dirtier 
than the fresh air intake side. 
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SPRAY-DAY-LITE 


AND BRUSH-DAY-LITE 


MAXIMUM LIGHT REFLECTION 
1! COAT DOES JOB OF 2 
WASHES LIKE TILE 
LASTS LONGER 
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9 Painting costs just as much the conventional way, so why 


not try the profitable scientific way, employing white and 
colors functionally, according to a complete set of illus- 
trated prescriptions tailor-made for your school by Glid- 
den experts? This Glidden Color Service, now offered you 
without charge, is America’s first and finest with a record 
of successful results covering 18 years. It can help you 
provide teachers and students with a pleasant home away 
from home by improving seeing conditions, promotirg 
safety, building morale. And when your prescriptions are 
carried out in Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE, you can de- 
pend on America’s largest-selling interior maintenance 
paint for the smartest-looking, longest-lasting one-coat 
finish attainable. Coupon below will bring you more facts 

on this winning Glidden combination for profit- 


2 able painting. Mail it today! 








THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Dept. EE-5 


, 11001 Madison Ave., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Please send literature to indicate the practical 


{ bo and thorough nature of the Sight Perfection paint- 


ing program you will design especially for us. 


You may have your representative call and dem- 
] onstrate SPRAY-DAY-LITE in our premises 
without obligation on our part. 
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other mechanical 


7. Like 


equipment, unit ventilators have been 


most 


greatly improved as their use has in- 
creased. Notable improvements are 
the following: 

Better appearance. 

Elimination of noise to the point 
where it is no longer objectionable. 


The 


correct the minimum temperature of 


introduction of air starts to 


air entering the room. 
More uniform temperature over the 
face of the grille eliminating stratifi- 


cation of air. 







(At Right) Kewaunee 1909 Design 
Students’ Chemical Desk 


Less projection of the unit into the 
room, and rounded corners reducing 
the bumping hazard. 

8. Zoning the building so that only 
small portions need be heated and 
ventilated when desired is easily ac- 


complished with unit ventilators. 


NEW THINGS IN HEATING 
AND VENTILATING 

Radiant heating is comparatively 
new as applied to school buildings, 
and we have been proceeding cau- 
tiously by making rather small ex- 


perimental installations in kindergar- 






.- IN KEWAUNEE 
LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 








Kewaunee 1948 Design, 6 Student 4-Class 
Combination Science Table N-22 


@ Time was when the Kewaunee chemistry desk shown at top, 
above, was the latest style in school laboratory furniture. Today, 
the “new look” in the same equipment is found in the streamlined 
Kewaunee beauty beneath it. But now, as then, the quality is the 
same. Fine quality. Kewaunee quality. With Kewaunee that’s one 


thing that never changes. 


Made entirely in Kewaunee’s own plant, Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture is designed by experts for top efficiency and work-saving 
convenience. All metal parts are Bonderized for maximum resis- 
tance to chipping, rusting and corrosion.Working surfaces are of 
Kewaunee’s patented KemROCK for defiant resistance to acids, 
alkalies, solvents, physical and thermal shock. 


So look to Kewaunee for the latest style and lasting quality. 


Meantime, write for your FREE 
copy of Kewaunee’s latest cata- 
log of Laboratory Furniture for 
Secondary Schools and Junior 
Colleges. 


5028 S. Center St. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


C. G. Campbell, President 
Adrian, Michigan 
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tens and self contained primary roon; 

Our reason for placing radiant heat 
in the floor slabs is because free play 
is conducted in these rooms, and dur- 
ing this time the children often sit 
on the floor. Radiant heat assures us 
that there will be no cool strata of 
air near the floor and that the slab 
will be 
directly on the ground or over an un- 
heated excavated area. 


warm whether it is located 
In these cases 
the radiant heat is purely supple- 
mentary to the regular heating system 
and is thermostatically controlled so 
that the 


warm. 


floor will not become too 


STEAM GENERATORS CUT COSTS 

Because the average price of bi- 
tuminous coal has risen in Pittsburgh 
from $2.71 per ton in 1940 to ap- 
proximately $9 per ton in 1947, we 
have become interested in other types 
of fuel, such as gas and oil. In the 
development of comparative cost 
studies we have investigated gas and 
oil fired equipment and are much in- 
terested in a simple steam generz 
which is now available. 

Boilers of the fire tube type ranging 
from 5 to 500 h.p., using gas or oil 
for fuel, are obtainable. The units do 
not require elaborate foundations; 
they are mounted on steel bases or 
cradles and usually can be placed on 
an ordinary concrete floor. The units 
are delivered ready for connection to 
service outlets, and because of their 
compact design, they permit installa- 
tion in limited spaces and rooms with 
low headroom. They require no smoke 
stack, a small diameter vent being 
sufficient to carry off all the products 
We feel that 


would solve many problems when used 


of combustion. these 
in remodeling jobs and would save 
first coscs when used in new projects 
because of greatly reduced boiler room 
heights and the elimination of costly 
smoke stacks, which are also costly 
items of maintenance. 


MOST SATISFACTORY TYPES 

Experience in the use of many types 
of boilers has convinced us that the 
greatest overall economy is attained 
by using cast-iron sectional boilers in 
sizes up to 50 h.p.; steel tubular boil- 
ers of the fire tube type from 50 to 
200 h.p., and water tube boilers be- 
yond 200 h.p. Most school boilers fall 
into the second category and might 
well be the type of steam generators 
which we have described. 
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You "LL save time — and money, too 
—by selecting your maintenance 
cleaning compounds from the com- 


plete Wyandotte line. 


Wyandotte Detergent, 
for example. This all-purpose prod- 


Consider 


uct mops or scrubs floors, leaving 
them unharmed and free from slip- 
pery film; it washes painted surfaces 
with ease and economy: it leaves 
porcelain enamel bright and clean 


*Reyistered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e¢ SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES = J 
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without danger of scratching: it re- 
moves soil and stains from marble 
quickly, safely. When used with 
mops, sponges or scrubbing ma- 
chines, Wyandotte Detergent fre- 
quently pays for itself through the 
saving on equipment alone. 

Where an all-soluble cleaner is 
preferred, Wyandotte F-100* makes 
an excellent paint-washing solution 


and can be used for mopping all 
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x, 
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~ 
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types of floors. A stronger solution 
of F-100 is ideal for dewaxing floors. 


Anti-slip Wyandotte Wax gives 


greater beauty and longer life to 


wood, linoleum, rubber tile and as- 
phalt tile floors. Easy to apply, easy 
to maintain. 

Let your Wyandotte Representa- 
tive demonstrate these tested W yan- 
dotte Compounds for you. He’s as 


near as your telephone. 
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A.A.S.A. Plans Regional Meetings ... Action Awaited on Federal 


Aid Bill... Aid Sought for Children Overseas . . 


. South Wants 


Better Technical Education .. . Studebaker Requests Special Funds 





Three A.A.S.A. Regional 
Meetings Planned for 1949 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Regional con- 
ferences in Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
San Francisco will take the place of the 
national convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in 
1949. These will be held as follows: 
San Francisco, Feb. 18 through 21; 
St. Louis, Feb. 27 through March 2; 
Philadelphia, March 27 through 30. 
Exhibits will be held in each city, 
if possible, according to a statement 


by the executive committee of the 

association. 

House Steering Committee 

Has Federal Aid Bill 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Senate’s 


approval of the federal aid to education 
bill has had three major effects: 

1. More editorial 
before is being devoted to federal aid 
to education in the nation’s newspapers. 
Clippings reaching Washington show 
that the majority of editorials approve 


space than ever 


the Senate’s action. 

2. More letters on federal aid to edu- 
cation are being received by Congress- 
men and at the White House than on 
any other public issue. 

3. Many members of Congress who 
up to now have been “on the fence” 
have, as a result of the Senate action, 
gone over to the side of federal aid. 

Opposition to federal aid in the House 
is still large. However, proponents of 
the measure believe that, if brought to 
a vote, it would be approved by a 
comfortable margin. 

The big question, however, is how to 
bring the House bill, H.R. 2953, be- 
fore the entire membership for debate. 
As this issue goes to press, the fate of 
the bill rests with the House steering 
committee and its chairman, Speaker 
Joseph Martin. Mr. Martin has said 
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that there will be no decision on this 
“social welfare’ bill until the House 
disposes of national defense legislation. 

While concerned about the status of 
the bill in the House, friends of the 
measure continue to be jubilant over the 
“historic the Senate on 
April 1. The vote approving the bill, 
§8 to 22, was more decisive than ex- 
pected by even the most optimistic 
observers. 


victory” in 


Campaign to Aid 
Overseas Children 

New York.—To help save the lives 
of sick and starving children of Europe 
and Asia, American Overseas Aid- 
United Nations Appeal for Children is 
sponsoring a campaign to raise $60,000,- 
000. The American campaign is a part 
of a worldwide effort. In this country 
each community will have its own local 
campaign organization. School children, 
youth leaders, parent-teacher organiza- 
tions will participate. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from AOA- 
UNAC, 39 Broadway, New York 6, 
N.Y. 


Draft Will Exempt 

High School Students 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Students 

exempt from selective service under a 

proposed bill now being considered by 


are 


Congress. 

The proposed Selective Service Act 
of 1948, written by Congressman An- 
drews (N.Y.), provides that a student 
pursuing a full-time course of instruc- 
tion at a high school or a similar insti- 
tution shall have his induction post- 
poned until his graduation, or until he 
reaches 21 years of age, or until he drops 
out of school—whichever is earliest. 

General agreement exists in Washing- 
ton that a selective service act will be 
enacted before Congress adjourns in 
June. However, despite the insistence 


of the Truman administration that the 
draft must be supplemented by a long- 
range universal military training pro- 
gram, U.M.T. will not be enacted before 
the Presidential conventions in June, ob- 
servers predict. 


South Pools Resources 
for Technical Education 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—Prospects for 
expansion of technical education in the 
South brightened when the Senate judi- 
ciary committee voted on April 13 to 
approve the “educational compacts 
plan” requested by fourteen Southern 
governors. 

Under the plan Southern States would 
pool their resources to set up post- 
high school institutions in forestry, tex- 
tiles, mining, as well as medicine, law 
and dentistry. Separate networks of 
schools would be set up for white and 
Negro students under the compacts 
plan. 

At hearings early this year most wit- 
nesses approved the compacts idea be- 
cause it would introduce into American 
education the regional school, long 
thought desirable by educators for 
specialized programs. 

Only by pooling resources, witnesses 
said, would some groups of states be 
able to create specialized training op- 
portunities for technicians, librarians, 
arts and crafts workers, and other pro- 
grams now too costly for any one state 
to support alone. 


Studebaker Wants Funds 

for New Documents 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—U.S. Commis- 

sioner of Education Studebaker has 

asked Congress for a special allotment 

of $679,000 to develop materials for 

the Zeal for Democracy program. 


Commissioner Studebaker told the 
Senate appropriations committee in 
April that the additional sum, _ if 
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Our favorite word 
begins with “Q” 


T’S one of the most overworked words in the language. It’s 
used too frequently, too glibly, by too many people. But all the 
same, it’s our favorite word of them all. 

For this word is what we insist must go into every item of 
American-Standard heating equipment, into every American- 
Standard plumbing fixture that’s made in any of our factories, 
any time, anywhere. 

It’s what those of you who buy and use American-Standard 
school products have learned to expect from us. And it’s what has 
helped, more than anything else, to make American-Standard 
“First in Heating and Plumbing.” 

Guessed it yet? Of course you have. It’s QUALITY. 


It’s more than just another way to say “good.” It’s also another 
way to say “Leadership.” 

Your Designing Architect and Engineer or your Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor will gladly help you choose the American- 
Standard Heating Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures that best fit 
your particular requirements. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


American-Standard 
Fiat in Srealing and Plumbing 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use .. . including Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, for all fuels—Water Heaters—Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures—Gas and Oil Burners—Heating Accessories — 
Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim—and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads. 
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granted, would be used for preparing, 
publishing and distributing thirty-six 
new documents recommended by a con- 
state and local educators 
March to consider the 


ference of 
which met in 
Zeal for Democracy program. 

Among the documents the Office of 
Education would publish, if Congress 
appropriates the funds, would be: 

1. Brochures presenting illustrations 
of “strategy and tactics of Communist 
and Fascist infiltration of American in- 
stitutions” to be studied by secondary 
school and college students. 

2. Documents suggesting practices 
for developing democracy in the home. 

3. Instruments for evaluating the 
teaching for democratic citizenship. 

Unless this extra money is granted, 
Commissioner Studebaker told the sena- 
tors, the Office of Education can do 
little to help the states promote Zeal 
for Democracy projects. 

At the present time, the only “Zeal” 
material available the Office of 
Education is the special issue of School 
Life for February of which more than 
35,000 copies have been sold to schools 
and colleges all over the country. 


from 















A sturdy piano specif- 
ically designed for 
classroom use... easily 
moved ... stays in tune 
... has the full volume, 
rich tone quality and 
responsive action that 
students and instructors 
oppreciate. 


Gulbransen craftsmen, 
through progressive sci- 
entific research, have 
perfected this studio 
piano for utmost musi- 
cal perfection. Full 
factory guarantee. 
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GULBRANSEN CO. Dept. NS, 816 N. Kedzie Ave. 


Schools Would Get 
More Surplus Property 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The 
forces will be permitted to broaden and 
liberalize donations of excess property to 
schools if two identical bills introduced 
in Congress recently are enacted into 
law. 

Authors of the bills are Congressmen 
Sikes (Fla.) and Anderson (Calif.). 
The bills would grant the secretaries of 
the army, navy and air force the au- 
thority ‘‘to donate for educational pur- 
poses such facilities, equipment, ma- 
terials, books, and other supplies as are 


no longer needed by the army, navy or 


armed 


air force.” 

Laws authorizing donations to schools 
have been on the statute books since 
1936. These, however, limited the give- 
aways strictly to excess machinery and 
mechanical equipment for courses 
(mostly vocational) which the military 
consider useful for- preinduction train- 
ing. The proposed bills would remove 
all such limitations. 

Officials concerned with surplus prop- 
erty say that despite the trend toward 
rearmament, excess and surplus property 


*All over the United 
States, schools, col- 
leges, universities 
and music conser- 
vatories are using 
Gulbransen 
Pianos. 





Send for descriptive folder of the Minuet 
Studio Piano, and school ownership list. 





Chicago 51, Ill. 


will continue to be available to schools 
during the coming months. As the 
armed services acquire new and more 
modern materials, they tend to declare 
as excess a large volume of federal 
property useful to schools but no longer 
needed for military purposes. 


More Money Spent 
for Education in Ohio 

Co_umsus, On10.—The average cur- 
rent cost per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in Ohio city schools during 
1946-47 was $163.86, according to a 
study of educational costs by John H. 
Herrick, head of the survey division of 
the Bureau of Education Research at 
Ohio State University. Cost per pupil 
in county schools was $140.46, and in 
exempted villages, $134.69. 

For all three types of districts, the 
survey revealed higher expenditures for 
all major items of current school ex- 
pense than in preceding years, with the 
exception of the item “fixed charges” 
which includes payments for rents 
(other than administrative offices or 
buildings), insurance, taxes and assess- 
ments, and similar charges. 

The greatest increase in all three dis- 
tricts was noted in plant maintenance, 
the cost for which was 36.8 per cent 
higher in exempted villages, 33.5 per 
cent more in counties and 18.4 per cent 
higher in cities than it was during 1945- 


46. 


Speakers and 
Speeches Provided 

Austin, Tex.—The University of 
Texas has revived its speakers’ bureau. 
Sponsored by the speech department, it 
is part of a public service plan to help 
civic clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
schools and other organizations get 
good program speakers and to give 
promising university students experi- 
ence in practical speech situations. The 
bureau furnishes the speeches as well as 
the speakers. It charges 5 cents a mile 
traveling expenses to and from an en- 
gagement. The bureau lists other talent 
from various campus groups also. 


All Teachers Can Help 
to Protect Child’s Health 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The school 
without doctors and other medical per- 
sonnel can still do a great deal to 
protect the health of its pupils. 
So says the National Conference for 
Cooperation in Health Education which 
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AND, UNDER FRIGIDAIRE SCHOOL PLAN, 
ALL EQUIPMENT PURCHASED WILL BE KEPT UP-TO-DATE 
FOR 5-YEAR PERIOD AT NO ADDITIONAL COST 


To accredited schools, Frigidaire offers an economical plan 
for equipping Home Economics Departments with latest- 
make appliances, and keeping such equipment up-to-date. 

These schools may purchase through local Frigidaire 
dealers at special “school prices” (approximately % regu- 
lar retail price) any of the following: 


Frigidaire Refrigerators, including famous “Cold-Wall” models. 
Frigidaire Electric Ranges, in any of six different models. 


Frigidaire Electric Water Heaters, 30- to 80-gal. capacities; 
round or table top models. 


Frigidaire Home Freezers, 8 cu. ft. model. 


Following purchase, school is entitled to a unique “replace- 
ment” plan, on these terms: For 5 years thereafter, as 
new models of the appliances which have been purchased 
are introduced, Frigidaire dealer will replace the older 
models with new models of comparable size and quality — 
at no additional cost to the school. 


SCHOOLS CAN SAVE ALMOST ONE-HALF 


On Appliances for Home Economics Departments 








Regular Warranties Apply. All appliances sold under the 
Frigidaire School Plan carry the full Frigidaire one-year 
warranty. Sealed-in mechanism of refrigerators and home 
freezers are fully protected against service expense for a 
period of five years from date of purchase. 

See Your Frigidaire Dealer. Ask your local Frigidaire Appli- 
ance Dealer to give you full details of the Frigidaire School 
Plan today. Find his name in Classified Phone Directory. 
Or write: Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corp., 1247 
Amelia St., Dayton 1, Ohio. (In Canada, 627 Commercial 
Rd., Leaside 12, Ontario.) 


YOURE TWICE AS SURE WITH TWo GREAT NAMES 


~ FRIGIDAIRE 


MADE ONLY BY 


General Motors 








ALL TYPES OF REFRIGERATION wae 
AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
Frigidaire manufactures an outstanding line of refrigeration 
equipment — Reach-In Refrigerators, Ice Cream Cabinets, Bever- 
age Coolers, Water Coolers, for cafeterias or lunch room. Also 
all types of Air Conditioning or cooling equipment for assembly 
halls, classrooms, laboratories or offices. (These types of equip- 


ment are not available under “School Plan.”) See your Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer. 
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met here in April. The conference de- 
clared that nonmedical personnel can 
make two important contributions in 
the health appraisal of school children. 

One is the daily health observation by 
all teachers of tell-tale signs which in- 
that a 


dicate child may be ailing. If 


teachers are alert to these deviations 


from normal conduct, they can often 
send a child home or to the doctor for 


early medical attention. 


The second 


is the health inspection 
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Durable, attractive, easy to clean 


Schlage’s exclusive “Luster-Sealed” aluminum trim 


has a super-hard finish which can be kept permanently 


“Luster -Sealed” Finish for Schools 





by the teacher or nurse trained to make 
simple examinations to spot conditions 
calling for a dentist’s or doctor’s care. 

“The greatest contribution the ad- 
health ap- 


ministrator can make in 


praisal,” the conference declared, “‘is to 
emphasize to teachers, nurses and parents 
the need for early discovery and referral 
of pupils with health defects.” 

The conference declared that in rural 
schools, where only the teacher and par- 
ent are available to initiate the health 





lustrous by an occasional wipe of a damp cloth. 
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Write for illustrated 


booklet: “Locks by Schlage”’ 


“ORIGINATORS OF 
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SCHLAGE 


LOCK COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 








THE CYLINDRICAL LOCK FOR SCHOOLS'"' 


appraisal process, the teacher will have 
to assume many of the responsibilities 
and functions ordinarily performed by 
the administrator. 


German Educators to Study 
U.S. Education Methods 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—The Depart- 
ment of the Army has granted approval 
to the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education to bring to the 
United St-tes six German and two Aus- 
trian teacher-educators. 

Dr. Walter Hager, president of the 
association, says that the foreign educa- 
tors will arrive in this country probably 
in June for a year’s study and observa- 
tion. They 
institutions for intensive study not only 


will visit teacher training 


of American educational philosophy but 
also of 
methods. 


American teacher training 

The plan to bring the teacher-educa- 
tors from the two ex-enemy countries 
is the first project of the newly formed 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, which resulted from 
the merging of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Departments of 
Education, National 


tion of Teacher Education Institutions 


and the Associa- 


in Metropolitan Districts. 


White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


D.C.—The 


Commission on Children and Youth, an 


WASHINGTON, National 
unoficial group working closely with 
the Children’s 
Security Agency, 
White House 
and Youth. 


Bureau of the Federal 
is planning a 1950 


Conference on Children 


Building Program 
Gets Top Priority 

Detroir.—The nation’s fourth 
school system is prepared to meet 
any educational need, from age § to 
75, states Supt. Arthur Dondineau in 
his annual report. But the greatest 
problem is housing. 

Detroit 327 schools in 
daily use, with several in the process 
of construction. More schools are 
needed for the rapidly expanding 
residential districts in the outer areas, 
and many old schools, 50 and 75 
years old, within a three mile radius 
of the industrial city need rehabili- 
tation. 

That even these schools are insuffi- 


now has 
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DON’T TOLERATE A SCHOOL BUS 


with THis Atddea Hazard 


Many accidents attributed to other causes might 
have been prevented by the use of real emer- 
gency brakes—instead of just “parking brakes.” 









N ORDER properly to evaluate park- 
ing brake accidents, we must first 
draw a distinction between “parking” 
brakes and real ‘‘emergency’’ brakes. 
A parking brake need have only suf- 
ficient capacity to prevent the vehicle 
from moving after it has been brought 
to a full stop by the foot or “‘service”’ 
brake. 

On the other hand, a real emergency 
brake has the capacity to substitute for 
service brakes in case of service brake 
failure or to supplement them where 
only a quick stop will prevent an 
accident. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports covering 165 accidents due to 
mechanical failure of parking brakes 
on vehicles other than private passen- 
ger cars show 106 or 64.2% were attri- 
buted to “insufficient capacity”’ of the 
parking brake. 

But I.C.C. has no means of finding 
out how many other accidents would 
have been prevented had the vehicles 
involved been equipped with good 


emergency brakes. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR 


Here the human factor enters the 
equation. Almost any driver faced with 
an emergency requiring a quick stop 
or realizing that his service brakes have 
failed will instinctively reach for his 
hand brake. 
whether it is dependable or not. Then, 
if there is an accident, it will very 
likely be attributed to some cause other 
than inadequate emergency brakes— 


He depends upon it 


the real cause of the accident. 

To quote from an I.C.C. report dated 
September 23, 1947, “If there is any 
single part of the vehicle which drivers 
and carriers feel is not, on the average, 
suitable for the job it is the parking 
brake.” 


A “MUST” FOR SCHOOL BUSES 


Obviously one type of vehicle that 
must have good emergency brakes is 
the school bus. A large percentage of 


Picture below shows unique design of TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brake. Its efficiency is largely due 
to the “ventilated disc” which dissipates the 
intense heat generated in the braking process. 


new school buses are equipped with 
Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes. And, 
fortunately, most chassis manufactur- 
ers provide TRU-STop—either as stand- 
ard or optional equipment. 


THE TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKE 


TRU-STOP is an independent braking 
system with disc type brake. It is 
engineered to decelerate, stop and hold 
the loaded vehicle from speeds up to 
50 M.P.H.—repeatedly — without dam- 
age to brake linings. Thus, TRU-SToP 
is in every sense a true Emergency 
Brake—one that will substitute for or 
supplement service brakes as well as 
serve as a parking brake. 


ADDED SAFETY AT NEGLIGIBLE COST 


Considering the safety of TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brakes as contrasted with 
thehazard of ordinary ‘‘parking brakes,” 
the small additional cost of TRU-STOP 
in proportion to the over-all cost of a 
bus becomes negligible. 

It is important that anyone respon- 
sible for specifying, buying or author- 
izing the purchase of school buses 
should know the facts about TRU-SToP 
Emergency Brakes. Write to Depart- 
ment S, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., 6-235 General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Ou. Can avol ” gos | cient is supported by the fact that " 

2300 children in elementary grades 

d - coe = and 25,000 in secondary schools are ft 

wear an tear uo Cpe = —. ' | on half-day sessions. The lag in school 

Se c building and the rapid exodus of resi- 

dents to the nonindustrial areas make 

it necessary to transport 5000 ele- 

mentary pupils to schools in the heart 
of the city. 








The major aim of education at all 
levels of instruction, states Supt. 
Dondineau, is the development of the 
individual child, with particular stress 

“ied : ae on good citizenship. 

ed La, As childhood diseases continue to 

¥, id wie | take their toll, Detroit is increasingly 
Ou Can avol | concerned with educational facilities 

| for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. Its school for epileptic chil- 
dren is referred to as the only one 
of its kind in the world. In the 
orthopedic schools, the enrollment in- 
creased § per cent last year. The 
number of children with heart dif- 





replacement costs 








































































* ficulties increased. Requests for home 
ae ae : 
suse | teaching, principally for rheumatic 
& P ae 
eh | fever victims, rose 20 per cent. 
geen ee | . 
= In its plans for the next ten years, 
— ‘“~ higl he list is a concern for tl 
oe be Nee ugh on the list 1s a concern for the 
<< child anil <add fal 
<_< ; ~ children who do not continue their 
CS Se or education in college. Expansion of 
as counseling and guidance services and 









adaptation of the curriculum are fore- 
seen for seventh, eighth and ninth 


Se 
graders who find it necessary to dis- 


Install Church Mol-Texs=<2< 
"The first cost is the last” oo 


priority to the need for more build- 
ings, also includes plans for expand- 
ing the successful on-the-job training 
program with business and industry. 
A broader adult education program 
will seek the naturalization of every 
foreign born resident within the next 
















Yes, you can even hit them with a 
hammer without doing any damage. 
That's why the blows and bangs they 
get in school washrooms have no . 
effect on Church Mol-Tex Seats. 








few years. 

“Living and Learning,” the thirty- 
two page report, was distributed to 
national, state and local governmental 
officials, civic leaders, public libraries, 
employes of the schools, and others 
interested. 


Negroes Want Representation 
on School Board 


New Yorx.—Harlem residents, at 
a public meeting in April, unanimous- 
ly adopted a resolution asking that a 
Negro be appointed to one of three 
a board of education posts to be filled ; 
THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” : . in that city. } 


The resolution declared that Negro ff 
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HELPS MAKE A WINNING TEAM 


So give your players the advantage of a Gloss Seal finish on your gym floors. 
Glass Seal, which contains genuine phenolic resins , provides a playing surface that 
is thoroughly resilient, one that yields to and fasiitiutes fast, safe footwork and 
teamwork. Gloss Seal also supplies a tough protective finish—resists heel burns, 
acids, alkalis, harsh soaps, water, friction—and won't darken or lose its transpar- 


ency! 


Available in several surface and penetration types, Gloss Seal 


meets specific needs in classrooms, in corridors, and in places of ex- 
ceptionally heavy traffic, as well as in the gymnasium. 


Before you refinish the floors in your school, have a talk with the nearby 





Finnell Floor Specialist. His knowledge is broad and practical, sharing Pi - o B 
as he does Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience in floor care. “a ue 
For consultation, free floor survey, or literature on Finnell Floor Seals, 

Waxes, Cleansers, Maintenance Machines, and Accessories, prane Gloss 

or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 205 East , S. f 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 




















_ MET, 
[FINNELL } 





FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ MN 
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Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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children were suffering from ‘“‘mass edu- 
cational retardation, overcrowding, dis- 
criminatory zoning restrictions, and 
from being housed in dilapidated school 
buildings,” and that the board was re- 


sponsible for the conditions prevailing. 


Workshop for Buildings 
and Grounds Men 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—Purdue University 
is sponsoring a workshop for superin- 
tendents of buildings and grounds of 
public schools, June 21 to 25, under 
the direction of Dr. H. H. Linn, pro- 


fessor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. It will be an in- 
tensive short with instruction 
covering the areas of maintenance, oper- 
ation, purchasing, budgeting, work 
schedules, heating and ventilation, re- 
modeling, new construction, planning 
of new buildings and additions, and 
selection of sites. 

The workshop is open to superintend- 
ents of buildings and grounds, school 
superintendents, 


course 


business 
principals, supervisors, teachers and head 
One hour’s credit will be 


managers, 


custodians. 
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DUAL CASE ‘‘BANTAM’’ 


Gives you pro- 
jector and am- 
plifier in one 
case, 8° ALNICO 
5 permanent 
magnet speaker 
in matching 
case. 


DeVry "Bantam'"’ has adequate illumination 


{750-1000 watt) for auditorium projection. 


me ee 
Army Wavy E hwerd 
far Motion Picture 
Sound Equipment 
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16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, 
AMPLIFIER, SPEAKER AND 
SCREEN ... ALL-IN-ONE SMALL, 
COMPACT CASE WEIGHING 


LESS THAN 31 Ibs. 
Today's Greatest 

$ 00 
Value at ONLY 325 
Highest quality 16mm. sound projec- 
tor in the lowest price field — the 
DeVry “BANTAM” is a truly champion 
performer. Brilliant 750-1000 watt 
illumination, thrilling life-like sound! 
See it and be convinced! 


HERE'S WHAT YOU GET WITH A 


Deby 
Basle 


Built-in, detach- 
able 6 ALNICO 5 
permanent mag- 
net speaker 
2000 ft. film capacity 

Coated optical elements. . 

Light out-put exceeds 200 lumens . . Motor- 
driven rewind. .Automatic loop setter 
Rotating sound drum. Simplest film 
threading . . Absolute film protection . . 
Forced air cooling. .AC or DC operation 


5 Oe 
cP 


DeVry CORPORATION 
T1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send details on DeVry “Bontdiit® projector. 
Nome oi 


Ad ak \ 


City. 














given for those desiring it. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from F. B. 
Knight, director of summer session. 


U.S. Employment Service 
Offers Aid to Schools 
WAsHINGTON, D.C.—The public em- 
ployment office and the public school 
can and should work more closely to- 
gether. This is the theme of the May 
issue of the Employment Service Re- 
view, official organ of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service, which stresses that 
each local public employment office has 
occupational information, tools for oc- 
cupational guidance, as well as provisions 
for placement services—all of which 
the public school should share. 
Articles in the issue also cover sta- 
tistics on young people in the labor 
market, what young workers need to 
know about the labor mzrket, and case 
histories from communities all over the 
country depicting how the school and 
the U.S. work 
together. 


Employment Service 


Pending Power Shortage 
Could Affect Schools 

WAsHINGTON, D.C.—A general pow- 
er shortage, which may darken if not 
black out many schools, is within the 
realm of possibility, power ofhcials in 
Washington say. They urge school ad- 
ministrators to join in a power con- 
servation move. 

Behind the threatening shortage lies 
the story of cheap electricity. Within 
recent months gas rates have gone up, 
but electric power rates have remained 
As a 


switched 


stable. result, consumers 
have 
power. 
The cheap power rates have succeeded 
in boosting the use of power so much 


that in the near future we may not 


many 


from gas to electric 


be able to afford so extensive a use of 


electric current as has up in 


American households, schools and office 


grown 


buildings. 

Last year, the peak load of the na- 
tion’s electric power stations topped 
48,000,000 kw., out of total capacity of 
2,000,000 kw. Our national use of 
power increases by about 9 per cent 
each year. In the next four years, the 
power reserve will shrink unless the 
manufacturers of generating equipment 
can supply more than 5,000,000 kw. 
each year. The picture darkens con- 
siderably if production for defense— 


which may well include such heavy 
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THE pros WESTERN ELECTRIC GROUP AUDIOMETER 


What hidden handicap threatens 2,000,000 American 
school children today? Poor hearing! How many 
of your students need hearing help right now? 

You can readily measure the hearing ability of all 
your pupils quickly, easily—right in the classroom! 
Western Electric offers a scientific new Group Audio- 
meter, designed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. The 
Model 4CA tests one to forty students at a time, 
singles out the defective ears, and makes available 
a permanent record. 

More than just an efficient instrument, the Model 
4CA is a complete test program. It gives you four 


1. The Audiometer itself; 2. A pre- 
A PRODUCT OF 


Western FJeciric 


SIGNED BY BELL 


basic parts: 


No. 5, May 1948 


TELEPHONE 


cision test-voice recording; 3. A simplified, effective 
procedure that includes individual charts; 4. An 
error-proof system of grading each child tested. 
Investigate further. See for yourself what real 
protection this modern Group Audiometer can give 


your students. Send for the free illustrated booklet. 


Western Electric 

1 Room 1628F, 195 Broadway 

| New York 7, New York 

Please send me without obligation your free illustrated 
‘booklet that explains how your new Group Audiometer 
‘can be used in my school system. 
' 

' 

' 
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power consumers as aluminum plants 
and electrical steel furnaces—will put 
an added load on our power supply sys- 
tem far beyond normal. 
Bring History Film Up to Date 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—“Land of Lib- 
erty,” a motion picture history of the 
United States widely used by schools 
throughout the country, is to be 
brought up to date to include events 
since 1938, according to an announce- 


ment of the Motion Picture Association 
of America. The original production 
was made for exhibition at the New 
York and San Francisco World Fairs 
in 1939. It consisted of excerpts taken 
from more than 100 film productions 
woven together by Cecil B. DeMille 
into a history of the United States from 
colonial times until 1938. 


New Junior Colleges in Texas 
AusTIN, TEx.—The Texas junior col- 





HYLOPLATE Zz Le 


THE RESTFUL REFRESHING GREEN CHALKBOARD 


Vnssrooms Xeg 


YOUNG LADY... 
DON’T ERASE THAT 


place to live and work in. 


world’s finest chalkboard. 


For the Child’s Sake — 





WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers -« 
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HYOPLATE LITE SITE Chalkboard does mean 
lighter and brighter classrooms—to thousands of 
school children and their teachers. 
Hyloplate Lite Site is a refreshing and eye-pleas- 
ing green chalkboard that brings beauty and 
brightness to your classroom. Lite Site gives its 
pleasant brightness back to the room to provide } 
proper distribution of classroom light and aid in 
better seeing. Yes, Lite Site will make your 
classroom lighter and brighter—a more pleasant 


For Cushioned, Effortless Writing 


Lite Site is that grand old chalkboard Hyloplate 
in a new, eye-appealing color. Lite Site has the 
superb Hyloplate writing surface for effortless, 
cushioned writing and easy complete erasing. 
Hyloplate Lite Site is built to the same rigid 
specifications which have made Hyloplate the 


Select Hyloplate Lite Site 


* HYLOPLATE AND LITE SITE ARE WEBER COSTELLO CO. TRADE-MARKS 


Chicago Heights, 


| 
| 
| 






WRITE FOR 
THIS FOLDER 


A copy of our new and illus- 
trated Lite Site folder is 
yours for the asking. Tells 
you all about lighter, brighter 
Lite Site. Address Dept. NS- 
E8. 


Illinois 





lege building program will total $11,- 
576,440 by the end of 1949, Dr. C. C. 
Colvert, University of Texas protessor- 
consultant in junior college education, 
reports. Public junior colleges, with the 
aid of federal and local funds, will 
spend $10,235,940, and private colleges 
will spend $1,340,500, he said. 

The largest expansion programs are 
being undertaken at Hardin College, 
Wichita Falls; John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College, Stephenville; Tyler Junior 
College; North Texas Agricutural Col- 
lege, Arlington, and Lamar College, 
Beaumont. 


For Obtaining Better Teachers 


AusTIN, TEx.—For the purpose of 
obtaining better teachers for Texas 
schools, the Texas State Council on 
Teacher Education has been organized. 
It has the cooperation of the state Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Texas 
State Teachers Association, the state de- 
partment of education and_ teacher 
training colleges. The council will 
serve as an advisory group to the state 
department, especially to promote co- 
ordination and collaboration between 
public schools and colleges. 


More One-Year Certificates 

ALBANY, N.Y.—The State Board of 
Regents has approved a plan to provide 
by 1959-60 an additional 3000 teachers 
for elementary grades and nursery 
schools, of which there is a critical 
shortage in up-state New York. 

One-year teaching certificates to 
graduates of liberal arts colleges were 
authorized, such certificates to be re- 
newable under stated conditions of five 
years, after which permanent certificates 
would be issued upon proof of comple- 
tion of thirty hours of graduate pro- 
fessional training. Candidates for the 
new certificates must have completed 
four years of undergraduate work in 
college and six semester hours of grad- 
uate work, plus teaching experience 
under supervision. 


Honoring Prof. Charles H. Judd 


Cuicaco.—The graduate education 
building at the University of Chicago 
has been named Judd Hall in honor of 
Charles Hubbard Judd, described by fel- 
low educators as the founder of educa- 
tional psychology. Prof. Judd joined 
the university faculty in 1909. He died 
in 1946. 

A two-day conference was held in 
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e Light-weight, welded tubular steel frame e Tablet arm of ample size e Durably 


finished wood parts rigidly attached to frame e Book rack under seat optional 


Heywood-Wakefield school furni- ’ eae 
ture is especially evident in this tab- a 
let arm chair. It is light, easy to move 
about the room, yet properly de- 
signed for comfort and has ample 
working surface. The curved leg 
braces illustrated give ample leg 
room even in closely spaced group- 
ings. Write today. for our new illus- 
trated booklet showing other avail- —t. = 
able pieces. Heywood-Wakefield 
School Furniture Division, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The flexibility which keynotes all 
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conjunction with the naming of the 
building, the functional planning of 
which embodies the late professor’s ideas 
and leadership in defining purposes and 
policies in five distinct educational areas, 
namely, graduate studies, 
functional activities of the faculty, re- 


instruction, 
search, and publications. 


How Much Illumination? 
New York.—High levels of illumi- 
nation, held to be desirable by some 


illuminating engineers, actually may 
impair the efficiency of visual work, ac- 
cording to a study made by the Labora- 
tory of Physiological Hygiene of the 
University of Minnesota. The report of 
the investigators appeared in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the Optical 
Society of America. It stated that the 
ideal intensity of illumination was found 
to be considerably lower than that rec- 
ommended in current lighting codes, 


100 foot-candles sufficing where from 
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FoldeR:Way 
PARTITIONS 





Considering that many new schools are overcrowded within one year after 
completion, how can they be built to accommodate more pupils and provide greater 
utility without proportioné ately increasing the cost? A good rule for every school to 
follow is to install R-W FoldeR-Way Partitions to provide room arrangements with 


utmost flexibility. 


Designed primarily to make schools more 
FoldeR-Way can convert one room into 
two or more in a matter of seconds. The unsurpassed utility, ease of operation, and 
economy of FoldeR-Way deserves your immediate consideration. Contact the nearest 


economical over a longer period of years. 


R-W branch office now. 


ichards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


MANUALLY OPERATED 


modern, more useful, and more 





“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 

ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 

Branches in All Principal Cities 
SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS > 


AURORA, 


1880 * 


1948 








300 to 500 are suggested by illuminating 
engineers. 


Wants More School Orchestras 


Detroir.—Speaking before the Music 
Educators National Conference, Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, head of the National 
Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., said 
that school musicians should receive 
training in orchestras as well as bands. 


Today, he said, if a student wants to 
study a band instrument, the school 
provides him with it, pays an instructor 
to teach him during school hours. If 
he wants to study a stringed instrument, 
he usually has to pay for his instruction 
and practice outside school hours. 


“There are ten bands to one orchestra 
in our schools. Outside the schools 
there are 100 orchestras to one band.” 
The reason for this, Dr. Maddy said, is 
that “‘a band is a better service organiza- 
tion for a school, chiefly because it 
plays at football games.” 


Inspect Schools’ Sanitation 

New Yorx.—A sixty-day survey of 
sanitary conditions in the 600 public 
elementary schools of the city is now 
under way by ten inspectors of the city 
health department. School washrooms, 
lunchrooms and playgrounds, heating, 
lighting and ventilating equipment will 
be inspected. The board of education 
expects to faulty 
within the limitations of its 


funds. 


95 Per Cent Surplus Discounts 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—The War As- 
sets Administration has authorized pub- 
lic benefit discount allowances of 95 
per cent on virtually all types of sur- 
plus personal property purchased by 
nonprofit educational and public health 
institutions. The order nearly doubles 
the number of surplus items available 
to qualified institutions at § per cent 
of fair value. It does not change the 
priority positions of educational and 
public health institutions. The program 
will be administered through the priority 
claimants divisions of the W.A.A. field 
offices. 


correct conditions 


available 


Asks Aid for Pediatricians 


WasHIncTon, D.C.—At least 19 per 
cent of children younger than 14 are 
in counties where there are no organized 
school-health services, Dr. John P. Hub- 
bard, director of a study of child health 
services in the United States being con- 
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OLD FAITHFUL 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Y)... after year, Old Faithful, the most famous 
geyser in the world, hurls aloft tons of boiling 
water every 66 minutes. This phenomena occurs 
so regularly that the time of its next eruption is 
posted and tourists gather in large numbers to 
watch it perform. This remarkable feat of nature 


is truly a standard of dependability. 


In school coaches you will find the Carpenter all- 
metal School Coach the standard of dependability. 
For there’s no safer construction than Carpenter’s 
welded all metal framework, turret type roof, with 
double the usual number of roof rafters and mul- 
tiple truss floor. With all this, plus the craftsman- 
ship of Carpenters years of specialized experience, 
is there any wonder that Carpenter School Coaches 
are a standard of dependability. 
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ducted by the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, told a Senate health subcom- 
mittee. This finding was based on a 
preliminary tabulation of eight states. 

Dr, Hubbard urged the subcommit- 
tee to give the problem of federal aid 
to the training of pediatricians priority 
over the Saltonstall school health bill 
which is under committee scrutiny. 
This bill would set up a federal grants- 
in-aid fund for the determination and 
cure of physical defects among school 


children. It provides $10,000,000 the 
first year and more annually thereafter. 
Dr. Hubbard contended that failure to 
train physicians for children concur- 
rently with setting up new health serv- 
ices for them is to “put the cart before 
the horse.” 


Publish Higher Education Guide 


PoRTLAND, OrE.—Two states have 
joined forces in publishing a guide to 


planned education. The book, ‘“Map- 
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INSECT CONTROL? | 


Seeking a positive “hit-and-kill” way of solving your insect problem? 
The new WEST VAPOMAT—filled just once with West Vaposector 
Fluid* gives you “sure-fire” control of roaches and similar crawling 
insects within areas of 50,000 cu. feet. “Effective Kill” of flying insects 
in areas up to 100,000 cu. feet is also accomplished. 

The West Vapomat actually penetrates the “Hidden Breeding Places” 
in your building—its tiniest cracks and crevices. Completely automatic, 
economical, light and easy to operate—merely set time clock and plug 
into AC or DC outlet, no manual attendance required. 








A prompt, dramatic demonstration by one of West's 
trained specialists will quickly convince you! MAKE US 
PROVE WHAT WE SAY! WRITE US ON YOUR BUSI- 
NESS LETTERHEAD NOW! 





*West Vaposector Fluid is obtainable in non-inflammable, odorless and regular 
forms. Non-toxic as well as non-staining, West Vaposector Fluid is unsurpassed in 


insect killing efficiency and economy. 


PRODUCTS THAT PROMOTE SANITATION 


WES Pecpany 


42-16 West Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 











ping Your Education,” is designed as 
a tool for high school seniors in 
planning their education intelligently, 
whether for college, business or trade 
school. Its 210 pages include a sec- 
tion on colleges, which catalogs ad- 
mission requirements, accreditation, 
types of training, costs, and other 
detailed information about the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the two 
states. 

The book was prepared by a special 
group, the Interstate Committee on 
High School-College Relations, repre- 
senting high schools, colleges, univer- 
sities and the two state departments 
of education. It is intended not only 
for high school seniors but also for 
counselors and principals. Colleges 
and high schools shared the cost of 
publication. It is distributed by the 
James, Kerns & Abbott Co., 338 N.W. 
9th Ave., Portland 9, Ore. 


Broken Window Panes Costly 

New Yorx.—Replacing 176,000 
broken panes of glass in the city’s public 
schools during the “last academic year 
cost the board of education $100,000. 

According to Harold D. Hynds, su- 
perintendent of the bureau of plant 
operation and maintenance, the number 
of broken windows in the schools has 
shown a slight but steady increase each 
year. He indicated that the principal 
reason for the breakage was the in- 
creased use of play areas situated ad- 
jacent to school buildings. 


Pitcairn Gets Prefab School 

Suva, Fiy1.—A prefabricated govern- 
ment school is being assembled here for 
shipment to Pitcairn Island, the place 
that was settled by the mutineers of 
H.M.S. Bounty. A teacher also is being 
provided for the children of the island’s 
200 inhabitants. 


Lower Fares for Americans 

GUATEMALA.—The University of San 
Carlos has arranged an approximate 50 
per cent reduction in plane fares for 
American students coming here for sum- 
mer courses. Teachers and students will 
also be exempt from the 8 per cent 
transportation tax. 


Peron Opens Public Schools 
BuENos Arres.—Pres. Juan D. Peron 
is said to be the first president of Argen- 
tina ever to open the academic year for 
the nation’s public school system. Pres. 
Peron addressed himself to elementary 
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Built by CRANE... 
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That’s the thing about Crane school plumbing fixtures. They’re built to ast 
. . . built to withstand years of tough school usage. And see these other 
Crane advantages— 

_/ *EXTRA HEALTH SAFEGUARDS... on all Crane fountains, showers, urinals, 

4 and closets . . . they protect the students in your care. 

*CONVENIENCE .. . simple controls like Crane Dial-ese faucets . . . fixtures of 
a type and size to match the students’ ages . . . they encourage good habits 
of sanitation. 

*LOW MAINTENANCE .. . Crane fixtures cost less to keep up. To renew a 
Dial-ese faucet, for example, you just slip out one cartridge and slip in 
another—one cartridge unit fits a// Crane Dial-ese faucets. 





ra 


7-87 Correcto Urinal 


See your Crane branch, wholesaler, or plumbing contractor for full infor- 
mation on the Crane school line when you plan a new plumbing installation 
or modernize your present facilities. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES © FITTINGS «© PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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CUT YOUR ATHLETIC BALL 


BUDGET BY TWO-THIRDS 


DO WHAT 100,000 U. $. SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES HAVE DONE FOR YEARS 


Shnevita Ftnet 
OLY Equipment 


For catalogs and information address 
Department ...W. J. Voit Rubber 
Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11. 
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and secondary pupils, indicating the 
government’s interest in the education 
of Argentine children. ‘The object of 
learning,” he said, “is to be useful to 
one’s country and to one’s fellow men.” 


Give Them Print They Can See 


MINNEAPOLIS. — Visually handi- 
capped children do not need special 
courses of study, according to Bernice 
Hughes, state supervisor of education 
of the visually handicapped in Oregon. 
Miss Hughes addressed the annual con- 
ference of the National Society for Pre- 
vention of Blindness in this city re- 
cently. What they need, she said, is 
text material in a type size they can 
see, and aid in learning how to develop 
and use the other senses, particularly 
the sense of hearing. 


B.S. for Vocational Teachers 

AusTIN, Tex.—The University of 
Texas is now offering a bachelor of 
science degree in education for experi- 
enced trade and industrial teachers. It 
is designed particularly for men and 
women with at least three years of 
teaching experience in vocational train- 
ing, business and industry, who do not 
have college degrees. Possession of a 
permanent vocational teaching certifi- 
cate is a prerequisite. 


| School Reforms for Sweden 


New Yorx.—A Royal Commission 


on Education in Sweden was to present 
| this spring a series of proposals . for 


a sweeping school reform, according to 


| astory in the New York Herald-Tribune 


by Fred M. Hechinger. 


The present elementary school system 


| dates back to the sixteenth century and 


compulsory secondary education in 
1842. The new plan is motivated by a 
desire to assure wider educational op- 
portunities for all citizens. 

The new plan calls for three years 
of “infant school” for children between 
the ages of 6 and 8, three years of 
“middle school” for those between 8 
and 11, and three years of secondary 
school. Secondary education will take 
two separate courses, one of which will 
stress practical orientation toward life 
and will include vocational training in 
addition to education for citizenship. 
The other will provide a mixture of 
academic and practical training for stu- 
dents expecting to take up government 
careers or white collar jobs. 
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EQUAL SHARES OF DAYLIGHT 
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..with Comfort for All 


To give children in every part of the 
classroom the benefits of sight- 
saving daylight, include larger win- 
dows in your building plans. ‘To 
assure comfort near the windows, 


specify Thermopane* for all windows. 


This first mass-produced insulat- 
ing windowpane makes single glaz- 
ing obsolete. It reduces heat loss 
through glass as well as down- 
drafts at windows, saves fuel. With 
Thermopane, there’s little chance of 
moisture forming on the glass... 
making it easier to maintain proper 
humidity for comfort and health. 
Thermopane even deadens outside 
noise... lessening distractions. 


Only Libbey-Owens-Ford makes 


Thermopane 
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In all Thermopane units, specially- 
cleaned, dehydrated air is hermetic- 
ally sealed betw een two or more 
panes of glass. L-O-F’s Bondermetic 
Seal around the edges prevents 
dirt and moisture from entering the 
insulating air space. Thermopane 
is available in over 60 standard as 
well as special sizes... may be in- 
stalled in fixed or opening sash. 


Before you build or add to your’ 


present school, ask your architect 
about Thermopane. For complete 
information, write today for our 
Thermopane book. Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Glass Company, 3458 Nicholas 


Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
*® 





@ Glazed throughout with Thermopane, 
Drexel School, Cicero, Illinois, provides 
ample daylight with comfort in all class- 
rooms. Because Thermopane deadens 
sound, it is practical for partitions. 
Stairways daylighted with Thermopane 
panels are safer, less drafty. Architects 


and Engineers: Perkins and Will, Chicago. 
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These two courses are expected to 
attract approximately 80 per cent of 
students. The remaining 20 per cent 
are expected to prepare for further study 
at universities. These students will leave 
secondary school after the second year 
and continue in a four-year academic 
course at the gymnasium. A student’s 
earlier school record, rather than an ex- 
amination, will indicate his ability to 
undertake higher education. 

All education, including that of the 





universities, will be free. Secondary 
school scholarships will be provided to 
pay the living expenses of children of 
poor families. 

Sweden’s teacher training program 
will also be revised and new emphasis 
will be placed on practice teaching. 
Teacher training also will be free. 
Educating for Freedom 

Otympia, WasH.—‘“Educating for 
Freedom” is the slogan of the public 
schools in Washington State. How the 








It’s a tough 


for school hooks! 


But those sturdy bindings can take it! 
They stay new-looking . . . resist dirt, 
grease, water and staining... 
cleaned with a damp cloth . . . will with- 
stand hard knocks and rough usage 
without showing wear. 


can be 


Ask your book supplier about bind- 
ings of Du Pont “‘Fabrikoid’’* and PX 
Cloth. They’re the economical bindings 
for text books, library, and reference 
books. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Fabrics Division, Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1, New York. 
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***Babrikoid” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin-coated and impregnated bookbinding material 
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RES. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«»»- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








activities of its schools carry out this 
purpose is pictured in the 1947 an- 
nual report by the state superintendent 
of public instruction, Mrs. Pearl A. 
Wanamaker. Graphs show where Wash- 
ington gets the money for its schools 
and how it is spent. The 1,500,000 
taxpayers, addressed as ‘“‘shareholders,”’ 
have an investment of $400,000,000 in 
school grounds, buildings and equip- 
ment for 16,000 employes (teachers, 
principals, superintendents, bus drivers, 
maintenance men, janitors and others) 
and 385,500 students. 


Facts for the Public 


Harrison, N.Y.—‘“What Do You 
Know About the Schools of Union 
Free School District No. 6?” this 
city’s board of education asks its tax- 
payers and parents. Then it presents 
the answers in a factual bulletin stat- 
ing how the district’s four schools 
serve their 1465 pupils. Included are 
highlights of the educational program 
from elementary grades through high 
school and qualifications of the fac- 
ulty. It explains the boundaries of 
the school district and carries brief 
items concerning budget preparation, 
hearings and membership on the school 
board. Louis M. Klein is superintend- 
ent. 

The booklet was distributed to 
every family in the school district. 
Two copies were mailed to real estate 
agents in Westchester County. 


Favor Negro Admissions 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—Undergraduates at 
St. John’s College went on record as 
favoring the admission of Negroes 
when they voted 162 to 33 for the 
following resolution: 

“The student policy hereby resolves 
that it would welcome the admission of 
students of any race or color to St. 
John’s College.” 

The resolution was the result of stu- 
dent discussion and deliberation about 
whether an admissions policy which 
would allow Negro students to enter 
would be generally acceptable to the 
student body. 


Benefits Disabled Veterans 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Veterans 
Administration announces that any 
seriously disabled veteran who is unable 
to devote as many hours to training as 
the ordinary veteran trainee may now 
still qualify for full-time training status 
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You can 


get along 
without 
classroom 


motion pictures 
but 
should 


you? 








a statement from C. SCOTT FLETCHER, president, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Obviously, your teachers can instruct without classroom films. 
Conceivably, they could instruct without textbooks, too. Fortunately, 
neither of these possibilities is the important one. 


The basic question is: What teaching tools will best educate your 
pupils ? 


The answer is: A combination of true teaching films carefully inte- 
grated with good textbooks. 


Authentic classroom motion pictures, such as those produced by Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica Films Inc., supplement both textbook and teacher. They take 
youngsters on fascinating “field trips” anywhere. They perform laboratory experi- 
ments in plain sight of every pupil. They overcome limitations of time, space, size, 
speed and distance, and bring the world to the classroom. And EBFilms present facts 
absorbingly, authentically, memorably ... because they are scientifically produced by 


educators for classroom use by educators. 


Certainly, your teachers can instruct without true classroom films... bat at 


whose expense ? 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS... 


under specific conditions. These condi- 
tions are that he is in training as many 
the medical 
termines his disability will permit, and 


hours as consultant de- 
that there is reasonable expectancy that 
his work tolerance will increase within 
three months after he goes on the full- 


time status, 


Education Office Report 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The annual re- 
Education 


appropria- 


port of the U.S. Office of 


not only urged additional 























tions to the office, but also recommended 
further federal expenditures for educa- 
tion. 

Among the activities to which special 
attention was given were: the establish- 
ment of a program of federal scholar- 
ships and fellowships; greater centraliza- 
tion in the Office of Education of fed- 
eral educational services, now adminis- 
tered through other departments and 
agencies of government, and the provi- 
sion for federal aid to education on an 
equalization basis. The report is avail- 
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Floors, in order to 
remain beautiful and to 


give the full wear built into 

them, must be protected two ways 

..« (1) on-the surface . . . (2) under- 
neath the surface. 

PYRA-SEAL protects both ways. On 

the surface PYRA-SEAL dries to a 

hard 

that 


non-slip finish 
heavy foot 


lustrous, 
withstands 


trafic. Underneath PYRA- 







SEAL seals the pores in the 


floors protecting floors 
against water seepage and 
other floor - destroying 
agents. Sealing the pores 
saves your floors... 
protects your floor 
investment. Write 


for catalog. 











ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK 





able without cost from the Publications 
Section, U.S. Office of Education. 


Store Proprietors Warned 


New Yorx.—Truant officers 
spected 2693 stores in the vicinity of 
public schools recently and found that 
1016 of them had pinball machines. 
They also found 263 other game devices 
and 227 juke boxes. 

Only eighteen children were found 
cutting classes in these stores and none 
was playing a pinball fhachine. Pro- 
prietors were warned that if they har- 
bored truant pupils they were violating 
the compulsory education law and ac- 
tion would be taken against them. 


in- 


Appointments on Merit Ratings 


CuicaGco.—The seventy-eight candi- 
dates who rated highest in the recent 
principals’ examination have been rec- 
ommended for appointments by Gen- 
eral Supt. Herold C. Hunt. Of. this 
number, seventy-three will fill grade 
school vacancies and five were named 
to other executive positions. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Hunt recommended the trans- 
fer of forty-six other principals. Thirty- 
nine grade school principals were as- 
signed to other schools, six to high 
schools, and one high school principal 
was transferred to another high school. 
All recommendations were approved by 
the board of education. 


COMING EVENTS 





MAY 


24-26. National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers, Cleveland 


JULY 
§-9. National Education Association, Cleve- 
land. 
12, 13. N.E.A. Department of Classroom 


Teachers, Oxford, Ohio. 


AUGUST 


8-11. National Association of Visual Edu- 


cation Dealers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
SEPTEMBER 


30-Oct. 2. National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, Milwaukee. 


OCTOBER 
3-8. National School Bus Conference, Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va. 
10-14. Association of School 
cials, St. Louis. 


Business Off- 


NOVEMBER 
7-13. American Education Week. 
18-20. School Food Service Association, 


Hotel Statler, Detroit. 
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Budget These Outstandin 9 Nalues 


For Classroom Use — 


SD ae eee 











...new RCA Classroom Slide Film Projector—A dual- 

purpose projector designed for 35mm film-strips and 2”x 2” 

slides. It’s priced so low you can now equip every classroom with | 
its own projector. The quickest and easiest projector threading 

you have ever seen. No sprockets to thread or damage film. 


...new RCA Transcription Player for the Classroom—A 
high quality portable player for reproduction of either standard 
phonograph records or 16-inch transcriptions. Two separate motors 
supply positive, constant speed to turntable—one for 3314 rpm and 
one for 78 rpm. Detachable loudspeaker provides brilliant repro- 
duction of all voices and musical instruments. 


... the new RCA Victrola Classroom Phonograph—This 
RCA classroom phonograph (Senior Model 66-ED) plays 
12-inch or 10-inch records. Has ‘‘“Golden Throat” tone system. 
“Silent Sapphire” pickup. Separate tone controls for bass and 
treble. Blond finish walnut cabinet with closed back. Hand 


holes for convenience in carrying. 
v* Victrola T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





...RCA‘s new “400” l6mm Projector—A lighter weight, 
ALL-PURPOSE projector for more effective teaching. Amazingly 
easy to thread and operate. Ideal for use in classroom or auditorium. 
Shows films at their best in brilliance and contrast—black-and-white 
or full-color. Sound or silent operation. 


... RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools 
A basic record library for the classroom. Consists of 370 com- 
positions, 83 records, in 21 albums. Complete teaching sug- 
gestions for each record. Covers such activities as Rhythms, 
Singing, Listening, Rhythm Bands, Singing Games, and 
other topics. Priced within the budget of every school. 


For descriptive literature write: Educational Sales Dept. 62E, RCA, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SALES DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, NM. JI. 
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NEWS 


Not Muscle Builders Only 

BaLtrmoreE, Mp.—The convention of 
the eastern district of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation was told that physi- 
cal education teachers should be con- 
cerned with the mental as well as the 
physical aspects of the pupil. 

“The accent is on cooperation in 
social living rather than competition on 
the playing field,” said Dorothy S. Ains- 
worth, the district’s new president. 

Dr. E. L. Vernier, the new vice presi- 
dent in charge of recreation, deplored 
the lack of psychiatric services in 
schools. Dr. Vernier declared, “We 
physical education people have ceased 
to be muscle builders alone. We can’t 
separate the mental from the physical, 
but must consider the child as a whole. 
We must work closely with those in 
other fields, particularly with psycholo- 
gists in their guidance work.” 


Many G.I.’s Quit Education 
WasHINGTON, D.C.—Of the 5,245,- 
000 World War II veterans who entered 
special education and training pro- 
grams, nearly half of them have quit. 


As of March 1, a total of 2,404,000 
veterans still were in training under 
the G.I. bill, and 251,000 under the 
rehabilitation program. 

However, more than 400,000 com- 
pleted their courses. About 224,000 
completed courses below the college 
level, 82,000 were graduated from col- 
leges and universities, 75,000 finished 
job training programs, and 1000 com- 
pleted on-the-farm training. 

Many of the 2,590,000 ex-servicemen 
and women who quit the program to 
take jobs are expected to return later 
to complete their courses. 


Preservice Education 

BowLING GREEN, On1o.—The third 
annual conference conducted by the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards will be 
held at Bowling Green University, Bowl- 
ing Green, O., June 30 to July 30. The 
theme will be “Preservice Education.” 


P.-T.A.’s Urge Fewer Comic Books 

Cuicaco.— Members of P.-T.A. 
groups were questioned as to their 
opinion on comic books by the Juvenile 
Protection Association. Answers re- 








F 
he 





vealed the members’ belief that fewer 
blood and thunder comic books and 
more parks and playgrounds are vital 
in combating juvenile delinquency. 
“Cleaning up” the comics is considered 
an urgent corrective measure. 


Segregation to Be Ended 
CaRLIsLE, Pa.—Beginning next fall, 
the 123 Negro pupils now attending an 
elementary school of their own will be 
distributed among the other schools of 
the community. This decision on the 
part of the school board puts an end to 
the segregation of white and Negro 
children, a practice which goes back to 
Civil War days when Carlisle was an 
underground station for fleeing slaves. 


Won’t Wear Gym Shorts 

Macon, Ga.—A 15-year-old girl has 
been taken out of school by the min- 
ister of the church to which she be- 
longs because it was necessary for her 
to wear shorts in gymnasium. He for- 
bade her to do so last fall on the ground 
that such attire is immodest and inde- 
cent. Her failure to wear shorts for 
gymnasium had disbarred her from this 
class. 





pees Protect the Surface 


FREE Upon Request —————> ce ae 


from any point of view 


% When you re-condition your floors Hillyard Treat- 


ments will bring them back to their criginal 
beauty and lustre. Hillyard’s WOOD PRIMER 
besides being a successful and approved penetrat- 
ing seal, is also a primer for subsequent coats of 
finish, waxes or dressings. It waterproofs wood 
floors, seals the wood fibres, becomes an integral 
part of the floor and is a permanent base for the 
floor finish, wax or dressing. 

Penetrating Seal No. 21 leaves a smooth dull 
finish that will not rubber burn. It is easily ap- 
plied with a sheepskin applicator and becomes, in 
twelve hours, an integral part of the floor. It can 
quickly be brought to a gleaming finish, if a bright 
surface is desired, by applying two coats of Hill- 
yard’s Super Hil-Brite, a water resistant self 
polishing coating. 

ONEX-SEAL is a formulated compound of vari- 
ous materials that not only seals and protects 
Terrazzo, Tile, Marble, Slate and Cement floors, 
but transforms a dull, lifeless, unattractive, rough 
surface to a protected, stain resistant, smooth 
mirror like surface revealing the true natural 
colors. 

—— GYM pres is a 

popular quality product, con- = 
tributing to added safety for ee eee 
the players with its non- ° 

skid, no-glare surface. This 
beautiful finish with its easy 
maintenance and long wear- 
ing qualities is greatly fa- 
vored by many of the coun- 
try’s leading public and pri- 
vate athletic directors and 
coaches. 
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FOR LOCKERS... 
FOLDING CHAIRS... 


SPECIFY 


















VOCATIONAL SHOP EQUIPMENT 


ee 


e We suggest that you include 
Lyon equipment in your plans and 
that — because of the present short- 
age of sheet steel— you anticipate 
your needs as far as possible. 


In many localities School Super- 
intendents working with their board 
members have been able to furnish 


us with steel. On this basis, we will 
buy the steel from you and make 
prompt delivery of the pound-for- 
pound equivalent in needed equip- 
ment, at regular published prices. 

Ask for specifications on the new 
Lyon Locker to incorporate into your 
future building plans. 


LY ON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices 526 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 





a 


Shelving 
Lockers 


e Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets 
© Folding Chairs 


e Welding Benches © Drawing Tables 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


e Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors 
© Display Equipment * Cabinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers ¢ Shop Boxes @ Service Carts 
Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets 
Economy Locker Racks 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





¢ Tool Stands @ Flat Drawer Files 
@ Tool Trays @ Tool Boxes 
e Work Benches e Bar Racks © Hopper Bins ¢ Desks ¢ Sorting Files 
¢ Drawer Units © Bin Units © Parts Cases © Stools ¢ Ironing Tables 
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THE BOOK SHELF 











Juvenile 


ciety for 
University 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.75. Global Geography. By Paul R. Hanna and 
Joseph E. Williams. Workbook-text accom- 
panied by die-cut supplementary materials 

Preparing for the Future. 1946-47 annual for making globes and various kinds of map 
report and statistical supplement, Cincinnati projections, grades 7-12. Scott, Foresman and 
of 


Pp. 280. 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


ADMINISTRATION partment of education, San Jose 
lege, and Helen Ann Young, lecturer 


Delinquency and the Schools. 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. CURRICULUM 


ANNUAL REPORT 


public schools. Claude VY. Courter, supt. (Co., Chicago. Single sets, $2.40; carton 


D. Willey, 


director, audio-visual aids, de- 847. $3.20. 
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Opylt, 


MAKES FLOORS LAST LONGER 


YOU GET extra years of use from a wood floor 
when It is finished with Penetrating Seal-O-San. It takes 
the wear... protects the wood. Seal-O-San is not onlya 
tough surface finish but also sinks deeply, sealing the cells 
of the wood. That’s why Seal-O-San floors will stand hard- 
er use. With the pores sealed, dirt stays on top where it’s 
easily swept away and the floors seldom need scrubbing. 
Write for demonstration and sample. 


HUNTINGTON 
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HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA * TORONTO 





State Col- 
in 
; oyna : . pape . speech and drama, Stanford University. 
Forty-seventh yearbook of the National So- )) © Heath and Co., Boston. Pp. 450. $3.50. 
the Study of Education, Part I. 


Each, 34 pp. 10 sets, $20. 
History of United States. By Dwight L. 
AUDIO-VISUAL Dumond, Edward E. Dale and Edgar B. 
Radio in Elementary Education. By Roy Wesley. D. C. Heath and Co., Boston. Pp. 








Biology and Human Affairs. By John W. 
Ritchie. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson 5, N.Y. Pp. 818. $3.40. 

Reading in the High School and College. 
Forty-seventh yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part II. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. Pp, 
318. Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.75. 

Practices and Problems in Handwriting. 
Educational Research Bulletin No. 9, pre- 
pared by the Division of Curriculum Re- 
search, Board of Education of the City of 
New York, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, 
N.Y. Pp. 90. 


FINANCE 


The Effect of Population Sparsity on School 
Cost. By William Paul McLure. Contribu 
tions to Education, No. 929, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 27. Pp. 
64. $2.10. 

Still Unfinished—Our Educational Obliga- 
tion to America’s Children. Study conducted 
by the Institute of Administrative Research, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, undet 
direction of John K. Norton and Paul R 
Mort. Inventory of public school expendi 
tures in the U.S. (by states) for 1946-47 com 
pared with 1939-40. National Education Asso 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. Pp. 32. 25 cents. 

A Program for Meeting the Needs of New 
York City Schools. Staff Study No. 6 by 
Stanton F. Leggett and William S. Vincent. 
Pp. 36. 25 cents. The Evolution of State- 
Local Governmental Relationships in New 
York State. Staff Study No. 2 by Lorne H. 
Woollatt. Pp. 17. The Charact-r, Scope, and 
Cost of State Oversight Over Locally Oper- 
ated Educational Functions. Staff Study No. 
3 by Wallace H. Strevell and Donald Walling 
Pp. 7. The Property Tax as a Fiscal Instru- 
ment in New York State. Staff Study No. 7 
by M. Slade Kendrick with Wallace H. 
Strevell. Pp. 21. The Potentialities of Local 
Non-Property Taxes as Fiscal Instruments 
in New York State. Staff Study No. 8 by 
Mabel L. Walker with Walter D. Cocking. 
Pp. 8. Technical Aspects of State Aid. Stafl 
Study No. 10 by Paul R. Mort and Arthur 
W. Schmidt. Pp. 46. All published under 
the auspices of the New York Educational 
Conference and the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of New York City, under the direc- 
tion of Paul R. Mort. Public Education 
Association, New York City 18. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher Education for American Democracy : 
Vol. V: “Financing Higher Education.” Pp. 
68. 25 cents. Vol. VI: “Resource Data.” Pp. 
51. 50 cents. Reports of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

American Colleges and Universities. De- 
scriptive directory of 820 accredited institu- 
tions of higher education in the United States 
and its possessions, fifth edition, edited by 
A. J. Brumbaugh. American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson PIl., Washington 6, D.C. 
Pp. 1054. $8. 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


Literature for Human Understanding. By 
the Committee on Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools of the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson PI., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 62. $1. 

Happy Name Day. A play for upper ele- 
mentary grades by Rose Bakalar Berman. 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. Free. 


SAFETY 


Foundation for Safe Living. A manual for 
elementary school teachers and _ principals. 
Prepared by School and College Division, 
National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. Pp. 82. 50 cents. 
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you can insulate for 


. 


@ Many prominent concerns have deferred insulation 
programs until they could get PC Foamglas. Now—with 
our production doubled—all orders for Foamglas can be 
delivered promptly. 

Foamglas is the only material of its kind. Big, rigid 
blocks are composed of millions of minute, closed, air- 
filled glass cells. Resistant to vapors, fumes and acid at- 
mospheres—because it is glass—PC Foamglas retains its 
original insulating value permanently when installed 











i 


; ¥ 
j ¥ ‘ j 


isis stl oad 


according to our specifications and recommendations 

Review 
walls and ceilings, roofs and floors. If maintaining desired 
temperatures in your school involves special problems, 
our technical staff will be glad to discuss them with you. 
\leanwhile you can get full information on customary 
uses of PC Foamglas from our recently published litera- 
ture. Send the coupon for your free copies—today. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation also makes PC Glass Blocks 


your insulation requirements as of today, for 


When you insulate with FOAMGLAS .. . you insulate for good! 


Ph 





Company, Akron, O. and Clemmer 
Construction 7 Akron, O., 
shows PC f ) used re 
wallconstruct et n outer br 
wall and inner tile facing 

—— 


THE MAGNIFIED CROSS-SECTION 


of PC Foamglas shows its cellular 
structure... glass bubbles solidi- 
fied into big, strong, rigid blocks. 
In the millions of cells of glass- 
enclosed air, lies the secret of its 
insulating value. 
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PITTSBURGH 


CORNING 





















Ir FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS. 


Sting 
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1 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 457-8, 682 Duquesne Way | 
| Pittsburgh 22, Pa. | 
| Please send me without obligation, your FREE | 
| booklets on the use of PC Foamglas insulation for: 
Roofs.....---.- Walls........_. Floors_...---.-- | 
| Name- -- wart : 
| Address. Pow, | Yogi: oe epee | 
City ORR ccccaane | 
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SUPERBLEEN 
BRUSHES 





The manufacture of fine quality 
brushes is a most logical phase of 
the complete Devoe service to every- 
one who uses paints. And, because 
we know paint so well, we sensibly 
build brushes from the painter’s 
viewpoint. 

Every Devoe Superkleen brush 
is built by Devoe Craftsmen with 
the skill that makes the most of 
the finest obtainable bristle. There 
is a Devoe brush for every painting 
need—every one designed for its job. 

Your nearest Devoe Brush Dealer 
can help you make the selection of 
brushes an important economy fac- 
tor in your maintenance budget. Get 
in touch with him today, or write 
to our New York office for the 
complete Devoe Superkleen Brush 
Catalogue. 


OTHER DEVOE 
MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


DEVOPAKE 
—The famous one-coat, off base maintenance 
flat finish, 


DEVOE FLOOR FINISHING SYSTEMS 
—Practical aids to economical maintenance de- 


ve.oped in the Devoe Laboratories. 


DEVOE PAINT 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc, 


787 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 








Names in the News... 
(Continued from Page 59.) 


PRINCIPALS 

W. W. Drake, principal of Tus- 
caloosa County High School, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., has accepted the position of con- 
sultant in secondary education for 
county schools, effective in August. He 
will be succeeded by JoserH L. PETER- 
SON, principal of Gadsden High School, 
Gadsden, Alla. 


Dr. Water D. Heap, owner and 
headmaster of Montclair Academy, 
Montclair, N.J., for the last twenty- 
three years, is planning to retire this 
summer when the school is to be trans- 
ferred to the Essex Foundation of Mont- 
clair, N.J. Dr. Head, who acquired the 
61 year old school for boys in 1925, 
stated that he had worked toward its 
transfer for the last ten years. 


E. D. Wacner, principal of Custer 
County High School, Miles City, Mont., 


is resigning at the end of the term. 


Exvias F. Starr, principal of Barr 
Junior High School, Grand Island, Neb., 
since 1924, will retire at the end of the 
current school year. In so doing, he will 
be the first teacher to retire since enact- 
ment of the teachers’ retirement act in 
1945. Mark MUuLLINs, now superin- 
tendent at Hampton, Neb., has been 
chosen to succeed him. 


Wiutiam M. Busn, principal of 
Binghamton Central High School, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., has retired to enter 
business. 

H. R. Apams, teacher and leader of 
Cache County schools, Utah, and prin- 
cipal of South Cache County High 
School at Hyrum, is retiring in June, 
having reached the retirement age. Mr. 
Adams has been principal of the Hyrum 
school since it opened in 1914. 


DorotHy GrarF, principal of the 
Louisville Collegiate School, Louisville, 
Ky., for nine years, has been appointed 
headmistress of Oxford School, Hart- 
ford, Conn. She succeeds ELizABETH 
M. Fitcu, who resigned March 1 to 
accept the position of headmistress of 
Miss Hall’s School, Inc., Pittsfield, Mass. 

RicHarp P. WitiiaMs Jr., acting 
principal of the Episcopal High School 
at Alexandria, Va., since July 1, 1947, 
was recently elected principal. He has 
been a member of the teaching staff 
since 1908. 

CLEMENT A. WOLFF, teacher in 
Farmingdale High School, Hicksville, 





N.Y., has been made principal of Mount 
Upton Central School, Mount Upton, 
N.Y. 

ARTHUR F. ANDERSON of Washburn, 
Wis., has been named principal of the 
high school at Arena, Wis., succeeding 
CHarRLEsS M. FisHER who resigned. 


ALBERT EpstRoM, principal of the 
high school at St. Peter, Minn., has 
resigned to accept a business position. 


IN THE COLLEGES 


EucENE B. Et- 
LIOTT, state su- 
perintendent of 
public instruction 
in Michigan for 
the last thirteen 
years, will leave 
that post July 1 
to accept the presidency of Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti. He 
will succeed JoHN M. Munson, who 
retires after fifteen years as head of 
the college. Dr. Elliott had been di- 
rector of finance and research in the 
Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction for two years when he was 
appointed state superintendent to fill 
the position left vacant by the death of 
M. R. Keyworth in 1935. He has been 
continued in office by Michigan voters 
despite political changes in other state 
offices. Before he came to the state de- 
partment, Dr. Elliott was director of 
research for the Michigan Education 
Association for two years. His new 
position carries a salary of $9600. 





Eugene B. Elliott 


STEPHEN M. Corey, professor of 
educational psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been appointed 
professor of education and executive 
officer of Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
beginning in September. 

RayMonp D. MeapeE has been ap- 
pointed registrar and associate professor 
of education at Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 

Francis J. DONOHUE, director of the 
evening division and summer schools of 
the University of Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed professor of education and dean 
of instruction at Gannon College, Erie, 
Pa., beginning July 1. 

JoHN E. Brown Jr. is the new 
president of John Brown University, 
Siloam Springs, Ark. At 26, he is said 
to be the youngest university president 
in the country. 
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23 Nationally-Known Corporations 
Have Bought — 
31,089 Burroughs Calculators 


AN AVERAGE OF MORE THAN 


A THOUSAND CALCULATORS PER USER 


Figuring is a big production job with large 
corporations. In order to reduce expenses and 
get faster, more accurate work, they want their 
office people to have the best possible produc- 
tion tools. They test—compare—make careful 
time studies of all types of machines. When 
such companies buy—and keep on buying— 
Burroughs Calculators, you can be sure they 
have been proved faster and more efficient for 
the work! 


This preference is not limited to large 
corporations. In businesses of ail 


sizes, Burroughs Calculators are pre- 

ferred ... and, as a result, operators 

trained on Burroughs Calculators are 

most in demand. Your students learn- This new Burroughs—the 

ing calculator operation, will find calculator with the built-in 

job opportunities enhanced if they are mamony—accomelates totals 

familiar with the Burroughs Calcu- automatically POCO, aps Baga 
the results of individual com- 


lator —its speed, ease and simplicity of EASIER TO LEARN ; 
2 FASTER TO OPERATE putations and the net result 


operation. Burroughs Adding Machine ae-annind eaneh wihonk dene 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. wasting rehandling of figures. 


Burroughs 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS 
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NEWS... 


BERNARDINE G. SCHMIDT, associate 
professor of education, University of 
Mississippi, author of two recent articles 
in The NatTION’s SCHOOLS, received 
mention on the “Look Applauds” page 
in the April 13 issue of Look. This page 
gives “recognition to outstanding per- 
sonages whose distinguished contribu- 
tions to knowledge, culture and the im- 
provement of human merit 
Dr. Schmidt was 


relations 
special recognition.” 
mentioned for her work with mentally 
retarded children. 

Georce H. Busn, formerly known 
as custodian counselor of the technical 
extension division, Purdue University, 
now has the title of school building 
specialist. He is leaving for Germany 
in July for a three months’ period as a 
consultant on school buildings for the 
U.S. Army. 


OTHERS... 
CHARLES E, Brake, deputy superin- 
tendent of Wayne County public 


schools and vice president of the Michi- 
gan Education Association, was elected 
to the presidency of that organization 
at its Representative Assembly, April 3. 





“st MILLION 


PROJECTION 


Brings Your Pictures to Life with 


TWICE THE REALISM! 





You'll thrill to the amazing new 
realism... the clear sharpness of all 
your pictures when you show them 
on this new Radiant Screen. Here is 
the secret of this better performance: 
firmly embedded in the pure white 
Radiant screen surface are millions 
and millions of tiny glass mirrors! 
Each tiny mirror reflects all the 
brightness... all the natural, lifelike 
beauty of your pictures. Black-and- 
whites are more crisp and 


faster 
ment, 





Rez. U.S .Pat. OH, 


PROJECTION SCREENS 


RANIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1219 South Talman Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 


Send me FREE copy of ‘'Secrets of Good Prejection’''—also latest Radiant 


Catalog showing complete line of  Reafiaf? Portable, 
Toble Screens. 


Name 





Address_. 


City . s2 " State ios 
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contrasty . . 
and true to life. 
Exclusive Radiant features mean 


RADIANT 


He will take office July 1, succeeding 
Mary Eten Lewis of Ann Arbor. 
The four elected to the board of direc- 
tors included ‘two superintendents, 
RusseELL Witson of Alpena and Cuir- 
FORD H. SMart of Walled Lake (re- 


elected). 


Da. Bpvca® 


FULLER, state 
commissioner of 
education in New 
Hampshire, has 
been named di- 


rector of the di- 





vision of school 


Edgor Fuller 


administration in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. During the war Dr. Fuller was 
an educational consultant to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Previously 
he was a lecturer on educational ad- 
ministration at the Harvard University 
Graduate School of 


president of Gila 


Education, was 
Junior College, 
Thatcher, Ariz., and superintendent of 


schools at Virden, N.M. 

A. T. HouGuton, formerly prin- 
cipal of Red Creek Central School, Red 
Creek, N.Y., has been appointed full- 





time consultant to the bureau of adult 
education, New York state department 
of education, to assist in developing 
adult education programs for rural and 


central school districts. 


Lr. Cor. Joun N. Hayes, former 
superintendent at Mechanicville, N.Y., 
is stationed in Paris, France, as head 
of the army’s Civil Affairs Division for 
liberated European countries. 


DEATHS = 2 


Dr. J. F. Rockett, president of St. 
Joseph’s College for Women, Portland, 
Me., for the last year, died recently at 
his home at Cumberland Hill, R.I., at 
the age of 63. Dr. Rockett was a 
former principal of Woonsocket High 
School, Woonsocket, R.I. In 1924 he 
was made superintendent of schools and 
in 1935 was appointed state director of 
education. He was reappointed to that 
position by three successive governors, 
serving until 1947. 


FREDERICK W. NicHo Ls, former su- 
perintendent of school district No. 76, 
Evanston, IIl., died recently at Biloxi, 
Miss., at the age of 90. Mr. Nichols re- 





MIRRO 


SCREEN 


. colors more brilliant 


screen set-up, positive adjust 
remarkable adaptability to 


varying projection conditions. These 
new features include: Self-Opening 
Tripod Legs*, Automatic Auto-Lock”, 
Screen Leveller*, Complete Range of 
Screen Heights... 
others which your Radiant dealer 

will gladly demonstrate for you. *Pet 


as well as many 


Pending 


Wall, Ceiling and screen sizes, correct 


copy today! 





Send for FREE Screen Guide Today! 


‘Secrets of Good Projection,” a 
32-page booklet, gives proper 


lenses, tips for improving projec- 
tion and many other valuable 
facts. Mail coupon for your FREE 





There is a Radiant 
Screen in every size 







for every purpose at 
pricesthat suit EVERY 
budget. 








Your Old Screen is Valuable! 


You can trade in your old, worn 
out, undersized screen for a new 
brilliant “Million Mirror’ 1948 
Radiant! See your dealer. 


projection 
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SHOULD teachers HotGuN® 


Should Teachers have shotguns to get quiet in the classroom? 


We don’t think so... 


























We don’t think so because thousands of schools across the 
country have proved there’s an easier way to quiet 


Sound conditioning with Acousti-Celotex!* 


Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning blots up noise. ..sharpens 
attention... and eases the nerves of pupil and teacher. 


You'll find quiet that is good for schools is also good for 
offices, banks, hospitals and stores—-in more than 
200,000 installations of Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning. 


If you have a noise problem, you are entitled to a free analysis 
of it by a trained sound technician—your nearest distributor 
of Acousti-Celotex products. 


His judgment reflects the fact that during a quarter 

of a century more buildings have been sound conditioned with 
Acousti-Celotex products than with any other material. 

Look for him in your classified phone directory- 

or write us today, saying when you would like 

to see him. Sound conditioning is a sound investment. 


. 
PAT. OFF 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
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NEWS... 


tired in 1933, having begun his work 
in education in 1885. His introduction 
of pen and ink in Evanston schools in 
the 1890’s, replacing slate and pencil, 
was regarded as so revolutionary that 
the parents considered ousting him. A 
high school is now named for him. 


Epcar G. Doupna, secretary of the 
Wisconsin board of teachers college 
regents since 1928 and an educator in 
that state for almost a half century, 
died recently at the age of 71. He was 
the first full-time secretary and editor 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
Recently he was elected chairman of 
the board of trustees of the N.E.A. 
“Ed” was known to thousands as “John 
Schoolmaster,” the name under which 
he wrote. He was graduated from 
Platteville State Teachers College in 
1900 and while teaching at Sextonville, 
Wis., organized what is said to have 
been the first public high school band 
in the country. He held school posts at 
Dodgeville, Watertown, Wisconsin Ra- 
pids, all in Wisconsin. 


ERNEST W. Rosinson, former prin- 
cipal of Troy High School, Troy, N.Y., 


from which he retired in 1937, died 
recently at Cleverdale, N.Y. He had 
served as principal of the Fort Coving- 
ton Free Academy and of high schools 
at Clayton, Glens Falls and Amsterdam, 
all in New York State. 


Dora WELLS, founder and first prin- 
cipal of the Lucy Flower Technical High 
School, the first public vocational school 
for girls in Chicago, died recently at the 
age of 86. 


Frank A. BovueELLE, superintendent 
of schools in Los Angeles from 1929 
until his retirement in January 1937, 
died recently at the age of 73. 


Frank W. CHase, principal of the 
Bigelow Junior High School at Newton, 
Mass., for twenty-nine years until his 
retirement in 1934, died recently at the 
age of 83. 


Jessie Baker, principal of Northeast 
Junior High School at Kansas City, Mo., 
since 1942 and before that principal of 
the Westport High School for sixteen 
years, died recently. She had been in 
educational work for forty-four years. 


OuicE WINTER, principal of Lake 
View High School, Chicago, for the last 
eighteen years, died recently at the age 
of 59. 


Dr. Howarn L. Kines.ey, professor 
of educational psychology at Bostok 
University, died at the age of 55. 


W. L. Perkins, superintendent and 
athletic coach of the high school at 
Lebanon Junction, Ky., died recently at 
his home at Vine Grove, Ky. 


Marion C. Dietricn, principal of 
Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio, 
since 1929, died recently at the age of 
58. 


Mrs. FANNIE W. FurMAN, formerly 
principal of Patchogue High School, 
Patchogue, N.Y., died recently. 


RupotpH D. LINpbQuIsT,  superin- 
tendent at Santa Barbara, Calif., died 
as the result of injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident. He was 60 years 
old. 


Wituam E. Hewitt, principal of 
Watertown High School, Watertown, 
N.Y., for fourteen years, died recently. 








HOLDEN 
Miles C. Holden, President 





Millions of hard-earned taxpayer dollars are 
invested annually in school textbooks. Unless 
they are protected against the ravages of weather 
and constant handling—a tremendous waste takes 


place. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are your Gilt- Edged Security for their increased length of life. 
They make Textbooks Last 1-3 Years Longer! 


Holden Covers are expressly inade to take the “beating” 
of wear and weather. They are actually life-savers to Textbooks! 


Samples free 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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-Now—a Major Contribution to Safety... 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN 
SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


New Synchro-Mesh Transmission 
Promotes Positive Control 


HEVROLET—and only Chevrolet—equips its 

school-bus chassis with heavy-duty four- 
speed transmissions that have synchro-mesh 
gears. Now, for the first time, the driver of a heavy 
bus can shift the gears of a four-speed trans- 
mission, either up or down, as surely, quickly, 
and silently as you shift the synchronized gears 


of a three-speed passenger car transmission. 


That means the utmost in safety —for the driver 
can change from high to third or second gear at 
any instant, regardless of vehicle speed. 


® Going down hill, the shift to second makes 


161-INCH 
SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 
or 12,000 pounds: Capacities, 
30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet 
Thrift-Master valve-in-head 
engine, 90 h.p.; 174 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling power) 
under 35 m.p.h. governed 
speed. 





available the steady braking effect of the engine 
—safeguarding the brakes from overloads and 
overheating, and relieving the driver of prolonged 
pedal effort. 


® On slippery paving, the shift into lower gear 
enables the driver to slow down safely, when 
applying the brakes might cause the road wheels 
to lock and slide, putting the bus out of control. 


Look to Chevrolet for this exclusive feature, 
added to all the others that make the Chevrolet 
chassis for school bus use the leader in safety, 
economy, comfort and reliability. 


199-INCH 
SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 
or 15,000 pounds. Capacities, 
42 to 54 pupils. Chevrolet 
Load-Master valve-in-head 
engine, 93 h.p.; 192 foot- 
pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds under 35 
m.p.h. governed speed. _ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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IN SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS | 


75 years in serving the nation’s schools has 
given Medart unquestioned leadership in the 
field of gym and locker room equipment and 
physical educational apparatus. During these 
years Medart has pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which has 
earned for Medart products the slogan “the 
standard of comparison.” Medart leadership 


ienc ssuré f d 
Seconda oiecner bee Saas Peauland Low-Cost $24 
by... Medart of St. Louis. : : 
MEDART MAKES... Intercommunication System 
Steel Lockers ¢ Steel Lockerobes © Gymna- 
| .,, for the Smaller School 


sium Apparatus * Telescopic Gym Seats ] 
Basketball Backstops * Basketball Score- dt Ys 
boards * and the new Acromat-Trampolin 
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‘Tie RAULAND Model § 24 System is designed 
for application where yoice communication is the 
primary facility desired. This system offers ideal 
two-way intercommunication for the control and 
guidance of all school activities. It is an indis- 
pensable tool for the efficient operation of modern 
educational establishments. 





Capacity Up to 24 Rooms. The S 24 System is available 
with facilities for intercommunicating with 6, 12, 18, 
or 24 rooms, as desired. An ALL-CALL feature permits 
simultaneous paging through all room speakers by the 
operation of a single switch. 


Simple Operation. Announcements, speeches and other 
voice transmission can be made by microphene to any 
or all room speakers, as desired. Incoming and out- 
| going volume controls are provided for adjusting 
volume to and from rooms. A visual volume level indi- 
cator is also incorporated. 


Radio and Phono Provision. To achieve added versa- 
tility and usefulness, the S 24 System has provision for 
connecting external radio or phonograph, permitting 
the distribution of radio or recorded programs to 
room speakers. Speech origination from any room to 
the master unit is also possible. Economical installa- 
tion is achieved by the use of balanced line wiring 
which eliminates expensive shielded cables. The S 24 
System is attractively housed in a compact metal cabi- 
net suitable for table or desk installation. 


The RAULAND § 24 System offers unusual inter- 
communication facilities, superb tone quality, and 
WRITE complete trouble-free dependability. Write us 
today for full details on the S 24 System, and for 

FOR information on the complete line of RAULAND 
LITERATURE 









Centralized Scund Systems for schools. 
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FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


KALB STREET | 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 


4243 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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“Tests Show Savings of 15% 


With Hotpoint Equipment 
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Robert Gardner, 
Mgr. Morrison's Cafeteria, 
Tampa, Florida 











At right, Hotpoint baking 
and roasting ovens in Mor- 


rison’s Cafeteria Kitchen. 


Morrison’s Cafeteria Cuts Meat Shrinkage 9% 
—Saves 10% to 15% in Deep Fat Frying 


OTPOINT Electric Cooking Equipment has proved so successful in 
the Tampa restaurant of the Morrison Cafeteria Company, that similar 
equipment now is being installed in its Daytona Beach and Sarasota cafeterias. 


“Our tests show that in deep fat frying, we have effected a saving between 
10% and 15%; writes E. C. Krug, President. “We also save approximately 
9% on meat shrinkage due to excellent temperature control and even heat 
distribution of the Hotpoint ovens. Ease of cleaning Hotpoint equipment and 
simplicity of parts replacement add to a savings in maintenance:’ 


Schools find that Hotpoint Commercial Cooking Equipment not only means 
better, more nutritious meals, but also pays for itself many times over. Discover 
for yourself how Hotpoint brings you 7 big savings every day of the week! 
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otpoint! 


1. Saves Food Flavors—Conserves maximum of 
natural juices, gives uniform results. 

2.Cuts Food Costs— Reduces meat shrinkage, 
saves up to 60% on consumption of fat. 

3. Cuts Labor Costs—Saves hours for cook, saves 
on cleaning and scouring, too. 

4. Lasts Twice As Long—Independent study shows 
depreciation rate is cut in half. 

5. Cuts Maintenance Costs—Analysis shows an- 
nual costs average 1-114% of investment for 
Hotpoint, 2-5% for most flame types. 

6. Saves Kitchen Space—Compact, easy to install 
in most efficient arrangement without regard 
to chimneys. 

7.More Efficient— Midwestern university tests 





show that Hotpoint equipment is 2.68 times 
more efficient than flame type. 











MAIL TODAY 
Everybody’s Pointing to oa aes eoree iYC 
| Hotpoint Inc., 5696 West Taylor St., Chicago 44, Ill. | 
| Please send me literature describing users’ experience with | 
| Hotpoint Commercial Electric Cooking Equipment. Also de- | 
| tails of complete Hotpoint line. | 
; | 
Name oO | 
HOTPOINT INC. A GENERAL ELECTRIC AFFILIATE | : | 
Address | 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT _| | 
| City ra State — | 
Maker of the World’s First Custom-Matched Counter Kitchen \_______ ETE LEC 
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AN INEXPENSIVE 
GEIGER-MULLER COUNTER 








ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


CLASSROOM LECTURE DEMONSTRATIONS. Illustrates 
the use of the Geiger-Miller Counter in detecting and 
measuring radiation from radio-active materials. 
—Indicates the presence of and relative intensity of radio- 
active materials.—Each ionization event taking place in 
counter tube causes loud clicks in built-in loudspeaker 
and flashes light on front panel.—Will operate with any 
self-quenching counter tube not requiring over 1000 volts. 
—Completely A. C. operated. 


Legs, 


2643 N. HOWARD ST. PRICE ONLY $69.50 





‘ 














PHILADELPHIA 33, PA. a complete instrument (except counter tube), with radio-active sample. 
frie ? Gamma Ray Counter Tube Type GIS $15.00 
Manufacturers of Specialized Electronic Apparatus Beta Ray Counter Tube Type BIS $23.00 



















The NEW DA-LITE 


MODEL C FLOOR STAND NO MORE dangerous 


lifting of large screens 

HOLDS DA-LITE SCREENS 8 FEET TO 12 FEET WIDE — °"*2 tripods! 

Here at last is a safer and easier way to make large screens 
portable! With this compact, light-weight (18 lbs.), quickly 
assembled floor stand a teacher or student can raise even a 
9’x 12’ screen to operating height with one hand. The Model C 
Floor Stand accomodates all Da-Lite Model C rectangular 
screens from 6’ x 8’ to 9’ x 12’ inclusive and all sizes up to and 
including 10’ x 10’. There is no straining to push a heavy screen 
above the head; there is no lifting above the waist! Costs less 
than heavy tripods. The floor stand may be purchased separ- 
ately or in combination with Da-Lite.Model C Screens. 









LIGHTWEIGHT Alv- 
minum construction 
keeps the weight of 
this sturdy Floor Stand 
down to 18 pounds. STORES COMPACTLY into its carton. 


Longest piece is only 5 feet. 





Ath Your 
Supplier Gor DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


DA-LITE’S NEW MODEL C CIRCULAR 2711 N. PULASKI ROAD + CHICAGO 339, ILL. 


on the Floor Stand and Da-Lite Model C Screens, 


or write direct to Dept. 5NS, World's Largest Selling Screens Since 1909 
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We'd like to show you how the 


BESELER vu-GRAPH 


OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 






) Takes ee a 
PY Y:1°) (<9 Ac) eh face your audie - Va 
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, roject materia | PTE 
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SEND COUPON BELOW FOR A 


demonstration 


Look at these VU-GRAPH advantages: 


® You need never turn your back on your audience. 



















® Will project any transparency. Will project opaque 
material in silhouette. 


® Takes copy up to 7” x 7”. 
© Delivers a sharp image over entire area. 


® Projection can be clearly seen in normally lighted 
room. 


® Plastic and special pencil makes it possible to make 
sketches, diagrams, present problems and project them 
simultaneously. Work can be removed and plastic used 
over again. 


® Vu-Graph film, used in similar way to plastic, projects 
white lines instead of black. 
© Easy to operate. 


© 500 watts. AC-DC motor-driven fan, equipped with 
rheostat for increasing and decreasing speed. 


Send Coupon Today for Free 


Examination of Beseler VU-GRAPH 








| lalalaliii lenin 
CHARLES BESELER CO., Dept. N « 


60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 


C) | would like to have a free demonstration of the 2 
Beseler VU-GRAPH. Most convenient time.......... ......... 
CJ | am also interested in Opaque Projectors. Please 
send me literature. & 


fl 
ig ORoseler Company i EE OIA S5, AOTO : F 
L 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 





EST 1869 


60 Badger Avenue Newark 8, N. J. 








The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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You can depend on 
Steel Folding Chairs 


No. 2317-W 





They're the strongest folding chairs made— 
re-enforced at every vital point for extra strength. Stand 
perfectly firm—are well balanced—never creak or wobble. 
They're the acme of comfort with wide seats, contour-fitting 
back. Smooth. surfaces and edges—no sharp corners or 
splinters. Attractively finished. 

Available in Golden Bronze or choice of assorted colors. 
Buy with confidence from Clarin—the Originators of the 
Steel Folding Chairs. 


4638 West 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


Harrison Street 


CLARIN MFG. CO. 
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Swieee DUNHAM 












PRODUCTS ARE INSTALLED 


“SYSTEMS ENGINEERING" BY DUNHAM 
POINTS THE WAY TO GREATER PRODUCT EFFICIENCY 





Proven in installations from Rockefeller Center to Main Street and in 
many of the world’s largest housing projects to single-family dwellings. 
Dunham products are engineered to afford greater heating efficiency at 
lowest possible fuel costs. Because they are “system-engineered” you are 
assured that they have been manufactured for simplicity in installation. 

When you specify Dunham products or Dunham Systems for your 
installations you can be sure that you get equipment thot will afford the 
best in heating results. C. A. DUNHAM CO., 400 W. Madison Street, 


Chicago 64, lilinois. 
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Ylew! MAPS That Can Be 
“Filed Like Books” 


Cram’s large-scale maps are now available in a won- 
derfully convenient “book-like” form—very easy to 
use and to file. The maps are dissected, mounted on 
best grade map muslin, folded and inserted in a stiff, 
sturdy, hinged board binder. The binder is covered 
with attractive, high quality binder cloth. 


The map sections are 10” x 12” in size, with %” space 
between sections for easy folding. The map unfolds 
at the touch of a finger. In refolding, the sections 
telescope into place with practically no effort. Two 
brass grommets are included for hanging. When 
folded into the binder the maps can be filed like 
books—on a shelf, or between book ends on a table 
or desk. Size of binder, closed, is 1014” x 1214”. 


Available in this form are Cram’s Political Series, 
Simplified Political Series and Land Type Cultural 
Series of Maps. Write for descriptive circular and 
prices. 


The George F. Cram Company, Inc. 
730 E. Washington St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Write today for your copy of Vol. 
III No. 2, Cram’s Classroom 
Classics. 







































ow! A CONTINUOUS 
LACKBOARD 


Important new aid for teachers—Duron- 
Slate Clearcite Chalkboard. Harmoni- 
ous, light green surface. Improves 
classroom lighting . .. more restful 
to eyes. Smooth, non-porous, lifetime 
surface. Easy effortless writing. Erases 
clean without fogging. Unusually legi- 
ble for white and colored chalks. 


Double Density. ! 


Different from any other blackboard, Duron-Slate has a 
special dense Hardboard base. Extremely compressed by 
hydraulic pressure into panels far more dense, stronger 
and rigid than any other blackboard. 


New INVISIBLE 
LOCK JOINT 


Panels now are permanently 
installed to form  uninter- 
rupted surface with tight, 
hidden, lasting joints. Elimi- 
nates open seams, obstruct- 
ing frames. 

Easily installed on any wall. 


SHEET STEEL 


STRONG 





Write today for descriptive 
folder and prices. 


a Claridge Products, Inc. 


6713 N. Olmsted Ave. 
Chicago 31, Ill. 
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New and Exclusive Features Provide Much 
Easier Handling . . . Safer Weight Distribution 


By moving the front ‘“‘cross-steering’’—plus 
axle back, and the en- _— wide tread front axles oe 4 0 Vv & Dp & ¢ fe) be OMY 
gine forward, weight —provide improved 
distribution is greatly maneuverability and 
improved. Carrying an entirely new ease AND DEPENDABILITY 
standard, full-size of handling. You can 
bodies, wheelbases are 
approximately 8 inches = Beas, FO fe YO U é 
shorter, permitting = seaman 
more load to be carried 
on the front axle and 















“einen tsen. dole OLD RIGHT In choosing school buses, yours is an important 
firmly for proper steer- i cal responsibility. You want —above all other things— 
ing and braking. New circles_-the same size SAFETY, ECONOMY and DEPENDABILITY! 
clase. tenis right pon The new Dodge school bus chassis are engi- 
left. Road chock and neered and ‘‘Job-Rated’” to provide maximum 
wheel “‘fight”’ are sub- safety and economy. There are no better brakes 
stantially reduced. than Dodge “‘equal-pressure” hydraulic brakes. 
Steering is much There is no better economy than that provided 
mic ap cag py by the right “‘Job-Rated” engine. And of course— 
pass National School for more than 30 years DODGE and DEPEND- 
Bus standards. ABILITY have meant one and the same thing. 





Let your Dodge dealer explain the many advan- 
tages Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” chassis will bring to 
your school bus operation. 











CHOOSE FROM 5 WHEELBASE LENGTHS FOR 30- TO 60-PASSENGER BODIES 





MODEL FS-152 MODEL FS-170 MODEL FS-192 MODEL JS-212 MODEL RS-229 
3 models—range from 2 models—11,900 and 3 models—range from odels—range fro 2 models—18,300 and 
10,650 to 11,750 Ibs. G.V.W. 12,900 Ibs. G.V.W. For 36 14,300 to 15,000 Ibs. G.V.W. 15, 175 to 17,000 Ibs. GVW. 19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 60 
For 30 to 36 pupils. to 42 pupils. For 48 pupils. For 54 pupils. pupils. 


DODGE o¢-Kazed” SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
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ATKINS 
filixr ftecl 
SAWS 


“Learning right"’ is largely a matter of 
confidence ...and Atkins ‘‘Silver Steel” 
Hacksaw Blades help the student gain 
that confidence sooner. Because they 
cut accurately and easily, he turns out 
good work almost from the beginning. 
With pride of workmanship comes the 
eagerness to learn more, that simplifies 
the teacher's job. Atkins help school 
budgets, too. Their famous special- 
process “Silver Steel’’ means extra 
service under the toughest use a busy 
shop can give them. From any angle, 
Atkins is the right blade to specify. 


ATHINS ALWAYS AHEAD 


g. Cc. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: 402 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, Ind. 
Branch Factory: Portland, Oregon 
Branch Offices: 

Atlanta @ Chicago © New Orleans * New York © San Francisco 


MAKERS OF BETTER SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB 
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COMBINATION LOCKS 





There’s beauty in numbers... when you 
gaze upon row after row of these smartly- 
designed National Lock combination 
shackle locks. For each lock is distinc- 
tive in appearance, uniform in construc- 
tion, quality-made throughout. Dial is 
finished in black enamel with white en- 
amel gradations and numerals. Rounded, 
highly-polished outer case of glistening 
stainless steel accentuates combination 
dial. Here is lasting ‘‘lock-appeal” that 
will add to uniformity... enhance the 
attractiveness of your locker areas. 


No. 68-264 Master-Keyed Self-Locking Shackle Lock 


Has double steel construction. Shackles are 
5/16 inch steel. Self-locking. Master-key fea- 
ture permits opening by authorized custodian. 


No. 68-265 Self-locking Shackle Lock 


Built to last. Simple to operate. Dial is locked 
against rotation when open. Self-locking. 
Dials to three numbers. Not master-keyed. 


FREE LOCK RECORD BOOK 


With initial order for 100 or 
more locks, you receive FREE 
leatherette binder with charts 
for complete lock record. 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ud LOCK DIVISION 
ROCKFORD e ILLINOIS 
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International KB-5 Chassis with 
school bus body. This model In- 
ternational is widely used by 
both rural and urban schools. 
Other International Chassis ex- 
ceptionally suited for school serv- 
ice are the larger International 













KB-6 and KB-7. 










TIONAL 


EMBLEM OF RELIABLE SCHOOL TRANSPORT 


@ School buses transport nearly 5,000,000 
children every school day. And International 
School Buses play a large part in the safe de- 
pendable transport of these children. 

Yes, in every section of the United States you'll 
find International School Buses dependably at 
work. Among them are many models of past 
years, faithfully delivering the long, trouble-free 
service for which Internationals are famous. 

Today’s Internationals are the finest values in 
International School Bus history—with styling 
that makes them outstanding on any road or 


New sound motion picture in full color, “A Way of Life,” featuring the 
modern consolidated school and school transportation, now available. 
See your International Dealer or Branch for showings. 


Tune in James Melton on ‘‘Harvest of Stars’’ CBS Wednesday 


highway; with mechanical excellence that makes 
a definite contribution to the school budget. 
You'll want complete details of course—in the 
interest of safe, dependable transportation for 
your children; in the interest of low mainte- 
nance and operating costs. 
So see your International Dealer or Branch 


promptly. 


Motor Truck Division nm 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


wep 2 
s (INTERNATIONAL - 


ma 


Chicago 1, Illinois 








INTERNATIONAL School Buses 
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WANT QUICKLY? 














Brillo Solid-Disc Pad cov- 
ers more floor surface... 
cleans faster . . . gives dur- 
able high-luster finish in 
less time. All sizes for all 


BRILLO 











for youth to emulate! 
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PERPETUATE MEMORIES IN 


FOREVER - LIVING BRONZE 








floor machines, 


SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL 
MAIL TODAY! 


FLOOR PADS 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. N, 60 John St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. r 
Please send FREE folder on BRILLO Steel Wool FLOOR PADS. 
fn | 

| 


Name _ 


Street 
" City & State —— ee . Boe a 





Locker room administration can be a trouble- 


some, time-wasting problem. If you plan to 
build a new school or modernize an old one, 
now is the time to solve, once and for all, 


the problem of locker protection. 


Master-Charted Dudley 
Dudleys have set a 


Specify precision-built, 


Locks for all lockers. 


standard of school protection for 27 years. 


RD-2 

Rotating 
combination dial 
with rugged, 
tamper-resistant 
mechanism in 
stainless steel 
case. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 510, 570,W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


No budget expense when 
you use the Dudley Self- 
Financing Plan. Write 
for details. 
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Bronze—"‘the metal of countless tomor- 


will eternalize those on your roll 


rows’ 
of honor who served in World War Il. 
FREE TABLETS BY 
WRITE FOR NEWMAN 
colorful book Internationally famous for fine quality 
showing since 1882, genuine hand-chased cast 
unlimited bronze plaques by NEWMAN carry their 
styles and message into the hearts *of observers. 
sizes. NOTE: Makers also of bronze, aluminum 


and stainless steel letters, doors, en- 


trances, railings, grilles, etc. 


©) NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


YOUNG Dept. 26 Cincinnati 3, Ohio 














Write 


for 


Free 


Casters VNNIOPNE 


60 WALKER ST NEW YORK I3_ NY 
36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 ILL 


DARNELL CORP LTD 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 
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Get MORE DAYLIGHT... . 





FENCRAFT PROJECTED WINDOWS — in this school 
shop, standard units of Type 418 are combined toform 
a window wall for excellent daylighting and ventila- 
tion—as well as view. Open-out vents act as weather- 
protecting canopies over openings. Open-in vents 
deflect air upward, shed water outside. Horizontal 
lines are especially suited to low, wide buildings. 


BETTER VENTILATION . . He Caorormnica/ Wey, 


We won’t dwell on the benefits of larger window areas for better 
daylighting and ventilation. You see evidence of their acceptance in 
new schools all over the country. 

But a word on costs... to get larger window areas with maximum 
savings, combine standard window units into window walls. 

Fenestra Fencraft Windows are ideal for this. They’re Fenestra 
quality in every respect—designed for correct fresh-air ventilation— 
made right for permanently easy operation. Yet standardization of 
types and sizes has resulted in manufacturing economies that mean 
lower first cost. Installation economies, too—for it permits co-ordina- 
tion of window dimensions with those of commonly-used wall materials. 

There’s a wide range to choose from. Three popular groups—Pro- 
jected, Casement and Combination, each in many types and sizes— 
provide windows that are right for every school need. 

Fencraft Windows are made by America’s oldest and largest manufac- 
turer of steel windows. They’re durable—being steel, they can’t warp, 
shrink or rot. Better appearance. Lower maintenance. For full informa- 
tion, mail the coupon. 


COMBINATION 
PROJECTED 
CASEMENT 


(ALLAYIL A 





FENCRAFT INTERMEDIATE STEEL WINDOWS 
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FENCRAFT COMBINA- 
TION WINDOW— gener- 
ous fresh-air ventila- 
tion. Swing leaves de- 
flect breezes into the 
room. In-tilting sill 
vent protects against 
drafts. Both sides 
easily and safely wash- 
ed from inside. 























FENCRAFT CASEMENT 
WINDOW—safe wash- 
ing on outside, from 
inside. Easy to oper- 
ate. Interchangeable 
inside screens, pro- 
tected from outside 
dirt. 








Detroit Steel Products Company, 
Dept. NS-5, 

2257 East Grand Blvd., 

Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me data on types and sizes of the new 
Fencraft family of Fenestra Windows: 


jo 

Company _ xy ae 
- 

Address Se 





hati aiate eae sitenais aut anceanaiiaiiniligiaes 
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SAVE MONEY with these 


9 STREAMLINED 


seoryy Lelie Halic 
PORTABLE FOOD WARMERS 


The FINEST in 


_Scotty MATE 
, om .. - "MATCHED" Counter Model. 





One Model, SSY-110 answers your need for a 
“controlled” hot food storage unit. Designed to 
fit with your MATCHED electrical counter kitchen 
appliances. Equipped with Hot-Point Calrod heat- 
ing unit. Designed for SECO-WARE 30 different 
PAN TOP COMBINATIONS, giving up to 50% 
GREATER food capacity. Start your counter 
kitchen with a Scotty MATE! 


Scotty SINGLES 


Very popular for ban- 
qvuet, kitchen, counter, 
cart service. Two models, 
$S-200, 5S$S-165. For 
SECO-WARE pan top 
combinations. 


Scotty TWINS 


Ideal for extra “load"’ 
capacity, auxiliary menu 
service. Two models SS- 
265, $S-220. For SECO- 
WARE pan top combina- 
tions. 


Scotty SENIOR 

Two individually oper- 
ated—controlled round 
openings. One model 
$$2-812. For 82” round 
insets. 





20° | 


Scotty JUNIORS 
Favored for hot fudge, 
chili, soup, specials. 
Three models S$5S-6', 
$S-8'%, $S-10'4 for stan- 
dard round insets. 





, * 
| py re in WRITE FOR CATALOG SE-48A 
| Anywnere.+ = consuLT YOUR DEALER 


S€GO CONMIPRITY #& 


5206 South 38th Street ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
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BETTER KITCHEN TOOLS MEAN 


BETTER LUNCHROOM MEALS 


It's no snap to feed wholesome, appetizing lunches — day 
after day — to a flock of hungry boys and girls! But here’s 
one sure way to simplify the task: Give your kitchen staff 
the tools to do their job right! Watch how lunches improve 
— costs drop — time is saved — how your whole lunch- 
room operation grows smoother . . . simpler! 

Depend on DON for a host of the efficient items that aid 
your staff PREPARE all food in the most appetizing, nutri- 
tious and saving way. Speedy vegetable slicers — electric 
all-purpose slicers — handy parers .. . graters — grinders 
— choppers of all kinds. 

DON has just about everything in equipment to COOK 





good food deliciously ... in the efficient, scientific way that 
saves nutritious juices . . . vitamins. Ranges — roasters — 
broilers — grills and fryers. 


ALWAYS, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY 
BACK. Write for the DON salesman to call. In Chicago, 
phone CALumet 1300. 


enowarn DON) company 


2201 S. LaSalle St. +*+ Dept: 16 + Chicago 16, III 




















SS 
FOR SCHOOL 





@ Stewart Chain Link Wire Fence is 

available with or without barbed ‘ opi 
wire arrangement. Style 3TH is 
shown. This type is ideal for re- 
mote property lines as well as for 
athletic field enclosures. Stewart 
Plain and Ornamental Iron Fence, 
in combination with Chain Link 
Wire Fence, is used extensively for 
the public sides of school property. 


Sree 


SS 





@ Stewart Wire Mesh Partitions are sectional and 
made to fit any height or width. Ideal for locker 
rooms, storage rooms, etc. Other Stewart prod- 
ucts are baseball and tennis court backstops, 
steel settees, flag poles, window and skylight 
guards, etc. When writing for information please 
mention products in which you are especially 
interested. Stewart maintains sales and erection 
service in principal cities. 


THE STEWART 
IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


1536 Stewart Block 
CINCINNATI 1,OHIO 
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NUTRITION TRAINING IMPORTANT 
IN ALL INCOME GROUPS 














GOOD Total-day Diets 
om FAIR 
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A study based on reports from 821 
school children in a large eastern City 
indicated that even among families with 
high incomes, over half of the children 
needed to improve their eating habits. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


44g, NEWS EXCHANGE 


4 
ith a 6 grnenuet¥ Prowe 


ers ynents eanesset ? ake Hea 
Mod % “. Heal! 


Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 
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The monkey who came to dinner 


encouraged by the excellent results 


“Winky” is a toy monkey who 
never knows where his next meal 
is coming from. Every day one of 
the children in the classroom serves 
him a meal—a paper version of 
the very dinner the youngster ate 
the night before. The class then 
gathers around to discuss Winky’s 
menu... They offer comments 

and they learn. 

And there you have the basis of 
a valuable lesson in nutrition 
simple, yet dramatic enough to 
interest the youngest school child. 
The Shinnston, West Virginia, 
teacher who uses a toy monkey 
to improve her pupils’ eating 
habits, is just one of a grow- 
ing number of similar- 
ly enterprising educators. 


Using basic educational materials 
provided by General Mills—and 


of nutrition training in the class- 
room—teachers are increasingly 
devising new ways of working the 
study of foods into the curriculum. 

If you would like to know about 
General Mills ‘‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health 
Education,’ write to: Education 
Section, Public Services Depart- 
ment, General Mills, Minneapolis 


1, Minnesota. 







Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc. 
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LABORATORY 


LIBRARY 
Aeler Wared 7.ye 


HOME ECONOMICS 


planning 





for 
TOMORROW? 


Do not overlook the advantages 





ae 





Squires No. 60 
Boston Inkwell 


Heavy 
Bakelite Top 














Very Low Evaporation 


- LOW COST - DURABLE - ATTRACTIVE - 


It is the answer to your inkwell problems. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


Inkwell specialists since 1879 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 


In those departments where school furniture takes real punishment 
is where you'll find Peterson Furniture making its reputation, For 
over fifty years Peterson has done just that so that today Peterson's 
reputation is heralded in leading schools from coast to coast. 


‘LeowaroP ET ERS (}N x co.inc. 


1222:34 FULLERTON AVE. CHICAGO 14. USA. 























COST LESS 
BECAUSE THEY LAST LONGER! 





When you're figuring economy in a school towel system, 
it’s the service life of the towels that counts .. . the 
cost-per-use. McArthur Super-Gyms and Super Turks 


Take Better Care of ALL Your Floors 


with an ADVANCE “Lowboy” 


With steel wool pads and suitable cleaning solution, the 

ADVANCE “Lowboy” removes all rubber burns from 

gym floors in a hurry, and brightens entire floor. Steel 

wool pads will also buff down floor seal. For polishing, 
* regular brushes are used. 

The ADVANCE “Lowboy” scrubs, steel wools, waxes 
or polishes all school floors corridors, classrooms, 
kitchens, lunchrooms, washrooms, etc. 6 beautifully 
streamlined models, fully enclosed, quiet, long-lived. 
Let ADVANCE put you out in front with clean, well- 
kept floors at lowest maintenance cost. 

Write for literature 


ADVANCE __ 
| FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


2615 4th ST. S. E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


ADVANCE 
“Lowboy’™ 
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are good for 350 to 500 launderings, and here’s why: 
Two-ply, triple-twisted yarns throughout for longer wear 
without added weight; woven tape strips between each 
terry for extra strength; heavy tape selvage reduces 
possibility of ragged edges; color stripe down the side 
for added strength in the center. Also available are 
McArthur Red-Edge towels—a long wearing towel in 
the medium priced field. For complete information, and 
a towel plan for your school, write Geo. McArthur & 
Son, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


McARTHUB,, 
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Why are children 


better pupils today? 


American progress is nowhere more apparent, or more 
significant, than in our school systems. Since 1635, when 
the first continuous public school was established in 
Boston, educators have immeasurably increased the 
advantages of every child through the steady improve- 
ment of teaching methods and classroom environment. 


It is a far cry from the primitive one-room school- 
house illustrated above, to the scientifically planned 
classrooms of today. Gone are the crude equipment and 
uninviting surroundings which handicapped child and 
teacher alike. Modern classrooms are designed to foster 
both better health and better study. 


During more than 60 years of service to the nation’s 
schools, American Seating Company has pioneered many 


WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Manufacturer of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, 
and Folding Chairs 
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American 
UNIVERSAL 

Lifting-Lid 
Desk No. 434 
advancements in school furniture. Over two-thirds of a 
million American UNIVERSAL Desks are today contribu- 
ting to the improved physical and mental development 
of pupils in schools from coast to coast. These attractive, 
durable desks are valuable aids in promoting correct 
posture and sight conservation. Why not plan on mod- 
ernizing your school with American UNIVERSAL Desks? 
Write for complete information today. 


* e e 

Everything in fine school furniture 
American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, aba 
Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal |, y] ) 
Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. 


meucan Sealing Company 


RAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN... Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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SAND DESKS 


10 TIMES 
FASTER 








IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Save time and labor in tedious sanding and planing operations 
—do it ten times faster with an American Sanderplane Belt 
Sander! Ideal for finishing school desks, laboratory tables, 
other hand sanding and planing jobs. For wood or metal. 
Also, use these sanders for vocational training. 

Now—for the first time in seven years—you can get im- 
mediate delivery on American Belt Sanders! Two models— 
with and without dust collector bag. Speedy... rugged... 
powerful. American-built dependability. Write for more 
details. The American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 548 
Jo. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


AMERICAN 


BELT SANDERS 



















PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 











Classic Light 
Weight Chair 
Number 203 


The Only Seating with 


POSTURE - FIT 


FLOATING BACK REST 


© More Comfortable 
@ Easy to keep in place 
@ Easy to move 

@ Easy to keep clean 
@ Helps to increase 


room capacity 
without crowding 


Get complete details 
from your Peabody repre- 
sentative or write direct 
to us. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


NORTH MANCHESTER 


INDIANA 

















ALLIED’S NEW 
RADIO CATALOG 





Everything in Radio 
for the School 


Send today for your copy of the new 
ALLIED Catalog—the 172-page buy- 
ing guide that offers everything in 
Radio and Electronic equipment for 
the modern school. Complete P. A. 
and Sound equipment, new radios, 
radio-phonos, new Television—plus 
the latest builders’ training kits, parts, 
tubes, tools, books —all at low, money- 
saving prices. It’s the only complete 
Radio Buying Guide. Write forittoday! 








-s 


An ideal AC-DC Superhet receiver kit 
designed especially for radio class- 
room projects. Features: loop antenna; 
dual-purpose tubes; AVC; inverse 
feedback; 5” PM speaker; slide-rule 
dial. Tunes 550 to 1600 KC. Com- 
plete with 4 tubes and rectifier, 
punched chassis, all parts—with de- 
tailed 4-page instruction book. High- 
est quality components. Size, 7 x 7% 


x 11%. For 105-125 v., AC 
or DC. 83-224. Net, only .. $17.85 





HELPFUL RADIO BOOKS 


Radio Formula & Data No. 37-752.... ..10¢ 
Dictionary of Radio Terms No. 37-751... .15c 
Radio Circuit Handbook No. 37-753... . .25¢ 
Radio Builder's Handbook No. 37-750. ..15c 
Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755... 10c 
Radio Data Handbook No. 37-754..... 25c 
ALL 6 BOOKS above No. 37-799... ..$1.00 

















ALLIED RADIO CORP., Dept.61-E-8 1 
833 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Send FREE 172-Page Catalog 
Send Kit No. 83-224 


| 

| 

Send 6 Books No. 37-799. $;......enclosed 
j 

j 

: 


For the last 
year 
production has 
been 
to supply the de- 
mand. 


INCREASED OUTPUT IS FAST CATCHING UP 


P.S.—The new REXARC with high intensity arc 
lamp, 40 watt output amplifier, and newest coaxial 
high and low frequency speaker available. 
BEFORE YOU DECIDE TO PURCHASE write for the 
new catalog detailing the advanced features found only 
in a REX 16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET 
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and 


Dependability 
ox 


““REX’’ 


inadequate 








Unmatched for Performance 


Jhe HOLMES: 


C |} 
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YOUNG SYMBOL 
OF SAFETY 


This unretouched photograph of a young man leaving his work 
shows how easily safe exit is achieved. 

Once Von Duprin devices are installed on the doors . . . safe, 
quick exit is always available to even the smallest children. 
The surfaces may tarnish, the doors may be neglected, but the 
simple, sturdy, precision mechanism which is fundamental in 
Von Duprin design continues to provide the same assurance of 


safety as when new. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Won Duprin 





TRADE MARK REG. 
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Quality-controlled from raw materials to completed 
products, these Universal Foods are convenient and 
economical, prepared in large or smaller quantities for 
individual servings. They lend flavor and add nourish- 


ment to your menu. 


liv’s "SOUPS ON’ 





to ey, 


for SOUPS, GRAVIES, SAUCES 


Con- 
\-flavored —— a wath 
kaged 12-one 7 4 to 5 
centrates, pow age or tin ane body 
to a pepper fn flavorful oe nels 
gallons se sauces; vse 8 exte 
avies 
other dishes. 
Mix an 


h.) 






Delicious, ful 


and flavor to 
fortifiers in man 


ilable: 
elding ! 


d Chicken Soup Mix in 


MM Yj 


Onion Soup 
gallon eac 





(Also ave 
cartons y! 








MOOT 
SS 


CONFETTI & IMPS 


i ches, to decorate your 
nail and for lending color 
puddings — even 
non-pareil and 
Try them for coloring 


For gay, 
cakes or desserts... ¢ 
and gladness to cookies, 
salads and sauces! Chocolate, 
other tempting flavors. 
and sweetening whipped cream. 


UNIVERSAL FOODS CORP., CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 














oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee 
y UNIVERSAL FOODS Corp. : 
gy 3005A W. Carroll Date s 
i Chicago 12, Ill. ; 
; Please send me generous samples and descriptive literature on I 
I the various food products described in your ad, without obli- & 
‘ gation. i 

| 
: Name t 
: Address _ : 
i By. : ! 
6 me oe oe oe oe ee ee oe ee es ee ee ee es ee ee ee es es es 
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OU — ALREADY 
PAID FOR SEVERAL 




















own one? 


A Blakeslee dishwasher saves many 
costly man hours in the kitchen . . . hours which 
could be turned to profits by the installation of 
a Blakeslee-built Dishwasher. Regardless of how 
many meals you serve per hour, there is a 
Blakeslee dishwasher to fit your needs, providing 
faster service and more sanitary tableware ... 
eliminating stacked up, dirty dishes that clutter 
up your kitchen. Yes, a Blakeslee dishwasher is 
an investment which will soon pay for itself. 





Left: Model S. C. 
Victor dishwashing 
machine, for estab- 
lishments serving 
from 500 to 1200 per- 
sons per meal. Entire 
operation is auto- 
matic. Write for free 
booklet devoted to 
the complete line of 
Blakeslee-Built dish 
and glasswashing 
machines, 








G. $. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Bethany House, receatly com- 
pleted student center, includes 
modern dining facilities for four 
hundred male students. 


Miss Willa Thompson, 
Director of Food Serv- 
ice, Bethany House, 
Bethany College, 
W. Va. 
















































Modern Gas Cooking Equipment 
in Bethany House kitchen includes 
two ranges, vegetable steamer, 
coffee urn, broiler, steam kettles, 
roasting oven, deep fat fryer. 









Volume Cooking for college or school 
dining-hall operation requires time-clock sched- 
uling, and complete coordination of all cooking equipment. 
That's why GAS and modern Gas Cooking Equipment 
really fill the bill. The speed, flexibility, and controllability 
of GAS are characteristics which promote time-saving, 
work-saving kitchen operation. 

Miss Willa Thompson, Director of Food Service at 
Bethany House, takes a dietitian’s viewpoint of volume 
food preparation—“‘Our cooking methods are designed 
to seal-in every important food element, to prevent 
shrinkage, and to retain the color and texture which 
promotes appetite-appeal. GAS gives us the accurate 
temperature control we need for the best volume cooking.” 


During the three service periods each day the Bethany 
House dining hall serves an average of 1200 meals from its 
small compact kitchen. The arrangement of the modern 
Gas Equipment and the cleanliness, economy, and versa- 
tility of GAs contribute to efficient operation and low-cost 
food service. 

In every school or college cafeteria or dining facility 
there’s a place for efficient Gas Cooking Equipment; con- 
sult your ee Gas Company Representative for assistance 
in selecting types and sizes. 


THE TREND 1S TO GAS, 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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KEY TROUBLES DISAPPEAR 





TelKee is 
and proven 
ble th 


~ TTY\T (~ Cs 
FINDING Sy 


? Whether there are 
a few keys or 
thousands of keys — 


TelKee is simry ind 
effective. 





3 It is the perfect 
system for know- 
ing your keys—know- 





are 


where they 
-~ T you want to 
use them. 


LIKE MAGIC 





TELKEE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Visi > Ke y 


Control 
f 


YSTEM 


avi 


> for Circular. 


P, 0. Moore, Inc. 


303 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 














TelKee retains a 
Reserve - Pattern 
key — never loaned. 
Tells you to whom 
ther keys have been 
loaned. 


keys are 
tified only by 


al TelKee 





6 New instruction 
booklet based on 
16 years’ experien e@ 

akes it easy to set 
up and oper ate 
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© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE ®& 
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@ The right fence for you is made by PAGE, pioneer maker of 
Chain Link Fence and developer of many major fence improve- 
ments. Your fence can be the one of several PAGE styles which 
is best suited to your needs. It can be had in a choice of metals 
to give you the one you prefer or require. The nearby Page 
Fence Association member will confer with you and submit cost 
estimates without obligation. He is a long-experienced specialist 
who will erect your fence expertly. Write for illustrated infor- 
mation and we will send name of the member nearest you. 
For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 





Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York or San Francisco. 


Refinish desks... 
» blackboards 


inthe 
classroom ’ 


with a SAU Sander / 


Any handyman can refinish rough desks, and take the glare 
off of blackboards with a SKIL Sander! Fast, ripple-free fin- 
ishing comes easy because of SKIL Sander’s high belt speed, 
lighter weight and perfect balance. It’s best for manual training, 
too, because it’s easier for students to handle .. . easier for 
teachers to teach with. Ask your SKIL Tool distributor for a 
demonstration of any one of 4 models. 





SKILSAW, INC. 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, III. 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
*SKIL Sander is made only by SKILSAW, Inc. 


wel ” ~ 
FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 a OF BRONZE 
or ery shoo! e —- HONOR ROLLS 
WAR MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 
NAME PLATES 











—all in handsome, im- 
perishable International 
Solid Bronze — are illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 







use or future reference. 


No charge or obligation. 
Ask for Catalog NS. 














PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET (0., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Closing Automatically 
Disperses Combination 


3 Right Numbers 
Automatically Open It 


Automatic locking and opening is one reason 
why YALE Combination Locker Locks give max- 
imum convenience and security. 

Closing the door with built-in type—or pushing 
in shackle of the padlock—automatically dead- 
locks bolt and disperses the combination. 

Dialing three positive numbers (which cannot 
be found by manipulating) and turning the knob 
automatically opens the lock. 

Both types can be supplied with emergency 
control key to operate all locks in a set. 


L-3374 YALE Combination Locker 589 YALE Combination Padlock 
Lock. Only locker lock with ver- with emergency control key. 
tical-action bolt paralleling move- Shackle can withstand pull of 
ment of locker mechanism. over 700 Ib. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


THE COCHS RECOMMERBED BY THE 
WORLD'S LEADING EGER EXPERT'S 
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— Gives you 
The finest tu 
FOOD SERVING 
EQ UIPMENT 














“Gustom- it by Southeru 


Get all 


1. Preliminary Analysis and Planning. 


2. Designing, Engineering and Expert 
Fabrication. 


3. Precision Installation. 


Before making your decision, consult your Southern dealer, our field 
engir ng offices, or write us for cooperation 


S thes EQUIPMENT CO. 


5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 











Wanted 


Two Outstanding School Men 
In Each State 


for 


Profitable Summer Work 
In Own State 


Contacting City and County 
Superintendents 


Average Income $250.00 Per Week 


No Previous Experience Necessary 
To Show This Item Is To Sell It 


PERMCO PAPER SAVER HOLDER CO. 


14-16-18-20 GLENWOOD AVE. 


RALEIGH, N.C. 











pomerio 18 
disinfects 
without odor! 


That’s right—no odor. The 
“disinfectant smell” — never a 
measure of a disinfectant’s effec- 
tiveness — is a thing of the past 
when you use POMERIO 18... 

the modern disinfectant. POMERIO 

18 is not only odorless but it also 
acts as a deordorant. Eighteen times 
stronger than phenol it won’t, even in 
full strength, irritate the skin of the 
average person. 


ODORLESS—acts as a deodorant. 


MEDICALLY RECOGNIZED as an effective 
germicide and disinfectant. 


WORKS EFFECTIVELY with soap or alkali. 


LOWER IN COST—under 2%% cents per gallon 
of effective solution. 


free 2 Use this coupon for your COMPAR- 
comparison . ISON TEST SAMPLE. Please at- 
test « tach to your letterhead. 
— eee mms es 


« GREEN LIGHT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Dr. Shiffer’s Laboratories, Inc., 2005 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 


I’d like to try the POMERIO 18 Comparison Test 
Sample and judge for myself. 


NAME. 
POSITION < 
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DO YOU HAVE A FLOOR PROBLEM? 


If so, The Kent Fast Cleaning Team 
can help you solve it. 


Kent Electric Mopper 
Excellent for water pick up. 
Can be converted to a dry 
vacuum. 


BUILT TO LAST 


Kent Floor Machine 
Made in several sizes for pol- 
ishing, waxing, buffing, scrub- 
bing, steel wooling, and light 
sanding. 





KENT 
Company, 


424 Canal Street 
Rome New Yo 
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prota 
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FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Provides: 


1. A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. Ahigh impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 
details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 





Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) — Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 

Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments... 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin R-31-B describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment . . . Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment., Corp. 703 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
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Install 


THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXERS 








ee eo 
Only One Moving Part 


They are safe 
both ways! 


Bathers can really relax and enjoy the 
best shower they ever had if the tempera- 
ture is regulated by Powers. 


There is no danger of scalding... no 
slipping and falling while trying to dodge 
an unexpected shot of hot or cold water. 


Being thermostatic, Powers Mixers give 
two way protection ...against pressure 
changes caused by use of nearby showers, 
flush valves and faucets...and against 
temperature changes in water supply lines. 


Cut fuel and water bills with Powers 
Mixers. Bathers waste no time or hot and 
cold water while waiting for a shower at 


the right temperature. Phone or write our nearest 
office for Circular H547. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2716 Greenview Ave.—Phone Buckingham 7100 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 231 East 46th St.—Phone Eldorado 5-2050 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 1808 West Eighth $t.—Phone Drexel 2394 

948 


POWERS 


THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXERS 
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One projector for All Size Slides 


1000 WATT 
AUl- Purpose 
DOUBLE 














FILMASK SLIDE BINDERS 
AND GLASSES 


Available in all popular 
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Only GoldE ALL-PURPOSE 
gives you such versatile, high 
efficiency, long range projection! 
Handles the full range of visual 
stills... brilliantly... in color 
or black-and-white! Cooler 
operation. Provides 
utmost safety with 
high power illumination 
for even the smallest 
transparencies! Choice of 
coated lenses. Compact. 
Easy to operate. Lift-off 
carrying case available. 


<7 *, Fmt 


Send for Bulletin No. 473 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
1220-E West Madison St., Chicago 7, U.S.A. 
Makers of Quality Projection 
Equipment for 25 Years 


sizes. Easy to use. Prevent 
warped film or twisted 
image... keeps complete 
picture in correct focus. 
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Just preceding the back cover in this and every issue — there’s a 


detachable, postage prepaid card . ..to help you get product infor- 


mation on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. 
| 

As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What's 
use the card. 


New” section, check the items that interest you... . 


Sign it, mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked 


to send you complete details, no charge, no obligation. 


THE. NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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THOUSANDS of Light Measurements—84 
Pages of Diagrams and Tables—Will 
Help You to Plan the Result You Want 





Let this Manual Answer Your Questions on 
PLANNED DAYLIGHTING FOR SCHOOL CLASSROOMS 


! Is EASIER for the architect to design a school if he has this 

book at his elbow and easier for a school administrator to 
answer ,many questions that come up in connection with 
natural daylighting. 

How bright is a clear sky in winter?—What is the pattern 
of brightness of an overcast sky with respect to azimuth from 
the sun and with respect to altitude from the horizon? 


What brightness ratios may one hope to get with daylight- 
ing constructions available today? How far are windows typi- 
cally shaded under various conditions of outside lighting? 
(More than 1,500 classrooms examined to get this information.) 

What reflectances are recommended for different interior 
surfaces? What task brightnesses may be expected with bilat- 
eral lighting? What effect does ceiling height have on task 
brightnesses? 

What task brightness may be expected when the child is 
reading from a book lying horizontal on a desk farthest from 
the fenestration in a south room on March gist in Seattle? 
In New Orleans? In Denver?—Jn any city in the United 
States, for any time of day for any room orientation and for 
a bright or overcast sky? 

These are some of the questions answered by the data in 
this book, “Daylight in School Classrooms.” There are hun- 
dreds of other questions answered too. The tables are com- 
plete enough to permit you to work out many special prob- 
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lems of your own, problems that have never occurred to 
anyone else but you or problems that are peculiar to your 
north latitude, or a particular orientation of the classroom 
that may interest you. 


rREE to architects, school ad- 


m'..istrators, educators, teachers, 
lighting engineers qnd_ others 
interested in the problems of 
classroom lighting. Write for 
your copy today. 


UW SULUS 


GLASS BLOCK 


AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Subsidiary of OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 

















oo a ee ae ee ae om me ee ae me oe OE Om am ee ema nag 
i t 
: AMEXICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS COMPANY ; 
4 P.O. Box 1035, Dept. E-124 t 
1 Toledo 1, Ohio - 
: Gentlemen: : 
: Kindly send me, at no cost, Daylighf-In School Classrooms. : 
+ = | 
a Name a 
1 | 
‘ Position a 
4 4 
| Address - 
‘ ; 1 
4 City State 4 
4 3 
en ee ee 
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HILD Shower-feed Scrubbing 
gets floors cleaner ... faster! 


HILD System Shower-feed Floor Scrubbing saves time, saves 

soap, saves money! When scrub-soap solution is fed through 

the patented HILD Shower-feed Brush, every drop is put to 

work ...no waste. Yet every square inch of floor is thoroughly 

scrubbed . . . no half-washed streaks. There is less danger of 

splashing walls or furniture, less chance of leaks through thin 
. or cracked floors. 

The same HILD Machine with 
easily interchangeable attachments 
is also used to wax, polish, buff, 
sand, grind or steel-wool floors of 
all kinds. Get the facts! 















Write today for F R E E 


CIRCULAR 


1313 W. Randolph Street 
Dept. SC-5, Chicago 7, Ill. 


As shown in the dia- 
gram, scrub soap solu- 
tion is fed to the back 
of the HILD Shower- 
feed Brush... then 
passes through holes 
penetrating the brush 
back between each row 
of bristles. Solution is 
thus evenly and eco- 
nomically distributed on 
the floor. 








Sun Ray’s Radial 
Strands Work Faster! 





. 
THE WILLIAMS COMPANY—Stee!l Wool Products NS-5-48 § 


London, Ohio 
Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s «3dial strands save time 
and money and make floors safer, 





Name___ Ssencienstemltsnesietsasataacomen aes asia 
Institution_____ oo \ an. 7 — 
Address_____ e : 

City & State. PAN 


a“ 











HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. | 





THE NEW 





SONOMASTER MATCHED EQUIPMENT 







DUAL 
SPEED 
RECORD PLAYER 


RECORD PLAYER — With magnificent tone quality, the Sono- 
master provides flawless performance in playing both records 
and transcriptions. 

FM TUNER — In each Sonomaster is an FM input which, 
together with the Sonomaster FM Tuner, makes possible pickup 
of FM broadcasts. This Tuner conforms to the highest standard 
of FM circuit design. 


RECORD CARRIER — Provides a convenient method of carrying. 
and safeguarding records. Capacity; 18-16” transcriptions or 2- 
2000 ft. reels. 
THOUSANDS OF RECORDS AVAILABLE 
Write for literature and record sources 


Victor. bainalagraph Conporation 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Dept. LS-9, Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York @ Chicago @ Distributors Throughout the World 














BUY 





SECURITY 





BONDS , 
ow: 
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NEW DESK SAVES HIGH COST OFFICE SPACE 





New desk design saves 124 square feet per desk. The Style-Master Associate desk has these 
This allows you to install more desks in a given famous “Y and E”’ features: 
amount of floor space. The design also makes the 
desk more efficient, for every inch of top space is © Handsome Modern design 
within easy reach from working position. © Eye resting Neutra-Tone Gray finish 
@ Full size, roomy drawers 
@ Full width legroom for working comfort 
@ Adjustable height for your best working position 
@ Rugged, all-steel construction 


@ Attractive metal corner caps for extra protection 


Write for complete information on the new 


“Y and E” Style-Master Associate Desk. 





Style-Master Associate Desk (size 60” x 30’) 


Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Co. Consult your classified directory for your nearest 


1040 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. “Y and E” representative. 


Made to Order 


FROM STANDARD UNITS 


Now you can design equipment for your owr 
needs — from standard unit parts. Choose 














from a wide range of proved Hamilton sec- 
tions. Arrange them in any combination. The 





illustration shows how a typical table is made 








up of.standard parts. These standard parte 
are available in either wood ar steel, which- 





ever you prefer. Saves delivery time. Saves 
you the cost of special construction. 





Hamilton Manufacturing Company 





Two Rivers, Wisconsin NS-5-48 
Please send me complete information.san Hamilton Standard Laboratory Units. 
\ > 
4 ilt y f { ® C Se eee eee. > or) een ME Ee See ST ta 
aml on anu ac uring ompany Position... Be SU nnmegQY- SENOOI...-.- Epa eater ene eee A ens 
Address............. - >> . sind sceedsatenstnaiaidatacte 
Two Rivers a Wisconsin ci. & a RIT 
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the HARMON TECHNIQUE 


Classroom moderniza- 
tion by the Harmon 
Technique produces dramatic results on school children. 


For example: Ten months’ educational progress was 
made in only six months ... important reductions were 
recorded in eye and nutritional problems...and 30% 
less signs of chronic infection. 

The Rosedale school, Austin, Texas, is a classic example 
of the Harmon Technique and here again the school- 
room walls and ceilings are painted with Luminall 
paint. Other factors in the Harmon Technique, aside 
from painting, are lighting, fenestration and seating. 


Luminall paint is ideal for painting walls and ceilings 


LUMINALL 


brings a progressive new era 


in classroom interiors 


in the Harmon Technique. It is highly light-reflective— 
up to 90.6% for white. It maintains this reflectivity be- 
cause it does not “yellow” or discolor from age and 
exposure. It diffuses reflected light thoroughly. The 
colors are formulated to overcome chromatic aberra- 
tion. It will do a brightness engineering job in evenly 
distributing light from whatever source it comes. 


Ask for a copy of Dr. Harmon’s “LIGHT ON GROW- 
ING CHILDREN,” reprinted from Architectural Record. 
On receipt of sketches showing dimensions and details 
of schoolroom, specifications will be furnished accord- 
ing to the Harmon Technique without cost or obliga- 
tion. NATIONAL CHEMICAL & MFG.*CO., 3617 
S. May Street, Chicago 9. 


This Rosedale photo 
is actually a demonstration 


Here a photographic plate has been ex- 
posed rapidly enough to keep 21 young- 
sters from showing movement—indoors 
—and without the use of artificial light. 
Note the clear detail of book covers in 
rear... note clarity of detail under desks 

note the remarkable evenness of light 
distribution ... and notice also the erect 
easy posture and absence of tension in 
the children themselves. In such an en- 
vironment, children can accomplish 10 
months’ educational progress in 6 
months’ time. Rosedale school is painted 
with Luminall. 
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WYldt's Few FOR SCHOOLS 





MAY 1948 


Edited by BESSIE COVERT 


TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 136. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. If 
you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supplly it. 


Oasis Water Cooler 





The Oasis electric drinking water 
cooler is designed with particular con- 
sideration for school needs. The stand- 
ard height electric cooler has an addi- 
tional drinking fountain side-mounted 
28 inches from the floor, a height to 
permit smaller children to drink com- 
fortably without assistance. 

The Oasis unit is so designed as to 
provide properly cooled drinking water 
in a quantity to serve approximately 
120 people per hour. It has a stainless 
steel top and bubbler valves especially 
designed to be splashproof, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of damage to walls 
or floors. The unit occupies only 3 
square feet of floor space, is sturdily 
constructed, sanitary and efficient. The 
Ebco Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 401 W. Town 
St., Columbus 8, Ohio. (Key No. 216) 





Air Diffuser 

The Anemostat aspiration principle, 
which draws room air into the device 
and mixes it with supply air, is em- 
ployed in the new type air diffuser re- 
cently released. Any desired air flow 
pattern ranging from draftless diffusion 
to downward projection, without affect- 
ing air resistance, may be obtained at 
the turn of a knob. Adjustment setting 
permits variation from 15 to 35 per 
cent of air drawn into the outlet. 

The new adjustable feature permits 
the Type C-1 Anemostat to be used 
for heating, ventilating or cooling in 
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any combination. The air flow pattern 
may be modified to meet changing con- 
ditions and can easily be adjusted to 
neutralize the effect of local sources of 
heat gain or loss. It functions equally 
well mounted flush to the ceiling or on 
exposed duct work. Adjustment can 
also be accomplished by remote auto- 
matic or manual control. Anemostat 
Corp. of America, Dept. NS, 10 E. 
39th St., New York 16. (Key No. 217) 





Unit Ventilator 


The new Herman Nelson unit venti- 
lator is designed to permit gradual 
throttling of the steam supply for uni- 
form temperature control. A_ slow 
speed, direct connector motor provides 
quiet operation and permits use of the 
entire cabinet space above the heating 
element for fans. The arrangement of 
the parts permits uniform temperature 
of air introduced into the room from 
each outlet. 


The cabinet is of welded construction 
for structural strength and the integral 
design and functional styling permit 
the installation of the unit ventilator 
either by itself or as part. of a group 
including convector and utility cabinets. 
The unit provides an automatic back 
draft damper to prevent cold air from 





passing through the room air grille and 
a demountable wall intake for weather- 
tight installation. It is finished in 
smooth, baked-on platinum-green 
enamel and harmonizing sahara-tan, of- 
fering attractive appearance with dura- 
bility and efficient operation. The Her- 
man Nelson Corp., Dept. NS, Moline, 
Ill. (Key No. 218) 


Aluminum Steam-Jacketed Kettles 


H 
££ 
| 











The new Wear-Ever Aluminum 
Steam-Jacketed Kettles are designed to 
provide faster cooking at lower steam 
pressures because of the speed with 
which aluminum conducts heat. The 
new shape combines the best features 
of the shallow and deep type kettles, 
taking up less installation space and 
giving greater capacity per foot of floor 
space. The adjustable feet give perfect 
leveling. 

Both the front and rear sections of 
the sanitary “hinged type” cover on 
the 80 gallon size kettle can be opened 
while the whole cover is easily removed. 
The new enclosed hinge channel is de- 
signed to prevent fluids on the cover 
from running into the kettle when the 
cover is opened and the cover extends 
over kettle bead for easy cleaning. The 


- sanitary single piece cover on the smaller 


kettles has welded hinge pads and this 
cover also extends over kettle bead to 
permit cleaning without danger of dirt 
getting into the kettle. Both covers 
have stain-resistant Alumilite finish. 

Other features of the new kettles in- 
clude shell and jacket drawn from a 
single sheet of thick, hard 528 aluminum 
alloy, special sanitary draw-offs which 
can be quickly removed and dismantled 
into three parts for easy cleaning, shut 
off close to kettle base to prevent food 
remaining uncooked in tube and goose 
neck fitting. The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., Dept. NS, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa. (Key No. 219) 
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Easematic Poriable Tripod Screen 


The new Easematic portable projec- 
tion screen is large enough for use in 
auditoriums and other large areas but 
it is as simple to operate, due to its 
unique counter-balance principle, as a 





The NEW 
RADIANS 
GS ANANIC 


portable screen 


jor larger audt 











small screen. The new screen is avail- 
able in sizes from 63 by 84 to 70 by 
94 inches and has an unusual range of 
height adjustments from nearly floor 
level to five feet. The screen operates 
smoothly and effortlessly without crank- 
ing. The counter-balance mechanism 
permits it to be raised or 
stopping at any desired height, as easily 


lowered, 


as a window. 

The unit has rigid, durable construc- 
tion; positive locking hanger bracket; 
self-centering extension rod which seals 
the entire screen into one integrated 
unit, and is constructed of stee! and 
aluminum. The design is completely 
streamlined with Radiant “bullet-cap” 
ends and _ ie screen folds into a compact 
unit which is easily portable. It is 
finished in baked enamel in two tones 
of gray. Radiant Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8. 
(Key No. 220) 





Fremont Rubber Tile 

Floors by Fremont is the name given 
to a new line of rubber tile which is 
available in a wide variety of colors 
in plain solids or marbleized. Both the 
solid and the marbleized colors are im- 
pregnated throughout the tile for 
permanence of appearance and the tile 
is designed for long wear even under 
heavy traffic. It is so constructed as 
to withstand denting, scuffing, acids and 
oil, to be fire, grease and stain resistant 
and waterproof. 

Fremont rubber tile is easily main- 
tained. It has no pores to hold dirt and 
grit, hence normal maintenance keeps 
it attractive in appearance without re- 
finishing. It is soft and resilient, thus 
lessening fatigue in those spending 
much of their time on their feet. It 
is so designed as not to loosen or buckle 
on the floor and its pliability under 
various degrees of temperature permits 
fast laying. 

The tiles are 4% or 3% 


inch thick 
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and are uniformly cut in 4%, 6, 9 
and 12 inch squares with feature strip 
', to 1'% inches wide and sheet border 
stock 36 by 45 inches in plain and 
marbleized color combinations.  Fre- 
mont Rubber Co., Dept. NS, 288 Mc- 
Pherson Highway, Fremont, Ohio. (Ke) 
No. 221) 





All Metal Soap Dispenser 


Bobrick Model 12 liquid soap dis- 
penser is made of highly polished Monel 
metal, which does not rust or corrode, 
to meet the hard service requirements 
of schools and other institutions. This 
all metal unit is virtually indestructible 
and has a capacity of over one quart. 

The new dispenser has the Bobrick 
860 valve, concealed wall fastening to 
make it theft proof, large hinged filler 





cap, and unbreakable “eye” to indicate 
time to refill. The design of the wall 
fastening makes it possible for the dis- 
penser to be attached with screws or 
with plastic rubber adhesive which 
eliminates the need of drilling holes in 
the wall surface. Bobrick Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NS, 1839 Blake Ave., Los An- 
geles 26, Calif. (Ke) No. 222) 





Skid Control for the School Bus 

Skidtrol is a piece of emergency 
equipment for the control of skidding 
of buses or trucks. It is easily installed 
and, at the turn of a switch, provides 
traction instantly to rear wheels. 

The Skidtrol unit is composed of hop- 
pers which hold sufficient tractive ma- 
terial for long runs, are watertight, 
and are treated internally against con- 
densation. A heavy duty solenoid valve 
located inside the hopper is adjustable 
for the release of either sand or grit. 
Two flexible rubber nozzles, designed to 
prevent clogging, are permanently 
fastened and assure a steady flow of 
sand or grit from both nozzles when 
needed, even when the bus or truck is 
tilted as much as 20 degrees. H. O. 
De Boer and Associates, Dept. NS, Lom- 
bard, Ill. (Key No. 223) 





Lowrey Electronic Organ 


The new Lowrey Electronic Organ is 
the result of progressive engineering de- 
velopments in the field of electronic 
organs. It is a single manual organ with 
much of the versatility of a two manual 
organ. Consisting of but a single 61 
note keyboard, it offers a total of 28 
stops and couplers and an expression 
pedal with three stages of intensity con- 
trol. The keyboard is split at middle 
C and this, together with proper use 
of the couplers, makes it possible to 
obtain two manual results. 

Tonal qualities are produced entirely 
electronically and are simulations of 
various organ and orchestral tones. It 
is readily tunable to standard pitch or 
may be altered as desired. Tempering 
only one octave of the organ automati- 
cally and simultaneously tunes the en- 
tire instrument. Once tuned, the organ 
stays tuned until manually altered. 

The Lowrey Organ is designed for 
high standard of excellence, ease of per- 
formance and superior tonalities. Cen- 
tral Commercial Co., Electronic Div.., 
Dept. NS, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago 4. (Key No. 224) 


Minuet Studio Piano 


The new Gulbransen Minuet Studio 
Piano has been designed with special 
thought for school and college use. 
Progressive scientific research has re- 
sulted in this new piano which provides 
latest type direct blow action with full 
bass sostenuto for positive performance, 
fast repetition and responsive touch. Its 
4414, inch height permits greater string 
length and sounding board area for full 
volume and rich tone. 

The new Minuet 
ments in case design to conform with 
modern trends in school decoration and 
is provided with extra large casters for 


has many refine- 





ease in moving. It is available in ma- 
hogany, figured walnut or white oak 
finish. Gulbransen Company, Dept. 
NS, 816 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 51. 
(Key No. 225) 
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Monroe Calculators 


Two new calculators have been an- 
nounced by Monroe, the Monro-matic 
CAA improved fully automatic calcu- 
lator and the new Monroe CAST, semi- 
automatic calculator designed for the 





use of those who do only intermittent 
figuring. 

The new CAST, illustrated, features 
several improvements: a key controlled 
automatic clearance and carriage return; 
safety modern design keyboard which 
prevents depressing two keys simul- 
taneously, and tabulating keys for car- 
riage return. The machine is built for 
desk use, taking up only a small space, 
and the span of one hand covers the 
entire keyboard. 

The Monro-matic CAA provides for 
full scale figuring with systematic ar- 
rangement of the keyboard and “velvet 
touch.” This portable machine is fully 
automatic, flexible and simple, and is 
designed for swift, smooth and effortless 
operation. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Dept. NS, Orange, N. J. (Key 
No. 226) 





Classroom Transcription Player 


The new Victor portable transcrip- 
tion player has been especially developed 
for classroom use. It is designed to re- 
produce transcription records of broad- 
cast quality at 33 1/3 r.p.m. as well 
as the full quality of standard phono- 
graph discs recorded at 78 r.p.m. The 
new player has a specially designed 
speaker and amplifying system which 
gives ample 5 watt power for small 
auditoriums and provides high quality 
reproduction of both music and speech. 
It is sturdily built for portability and 
weighs less than 30 pounds. The new 
design, embracing two motors, one for 
standard phonograph speed and one for 
transcription speed, permits accurate 
speed control and ensures long life for 
the mechanism. 

A two-position switch, one for music 
and one for voice, and a special wide 
range tone control ensure maximum per- 
formance at either high or low volume. 
Provision is made for headphones for 
special language studies in libraries or 
elsewhere. The unit is housed in a 
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sturdy, attractive, plywood carrying 
case. Radio Corporation of America, 
FCA Victor Division, Dept. NS, Cam- 
den, N.J. (Key No. 227) 





Field Hockey Ball 

The new Voit field hockey ball fea- 
tures a new type of tough, white rub- 
ber composition cover which is com- 
pletely waterproof and can be easily 
washed for highest visibility. The new 
ball is official in every detail of size, 
weight, shape and performance and has 
a new type plastic pressure-impregnated 
fiber center. The ball is designed to 
stand up under abuse and to give long 
wear. W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Dept. 
NS, 1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. (Key No. 228) 





Power Lawn Mower 
The Trimalawn power lawn mower 
developed by Reo Motors is now being 





introduced to the school field for the 
care of grounds, athletic fields and other 
areas. The unit is designed to cut closer 
to hedges, trees, walls and other barriers, 
to have greater maneuverability and to 
have extra power for climbing steep 
grades and mowing through tough, long 
grass without faltering or leaving ridges. 

The mower is available in two models, 
21 inch and 25 inch cut, both featuring 
a simple, convenient lever near the han- 
dle for instant, selective control of the 
cutting unit and tractor. Other features 
include ‘‘knee action” mounting on the 
tractor to permit the cutting unit to 
follow ground contours more closely, a 
cutting unit adjustable in height, mi- 
crometer-type hand adjusting screws for 
precise alignment of bottom knife to 
the reel, and automotive type annular 
ball bearings sealed on both sides with 
neoprene seals. Each unit is powered by 
a sturdy 1% h.p. engine. A 24 inch 
snow plow attachment is available to 
turn the unit into an efficient snow re- 
mover for walks, driveways and similar 
areas. Reo Motors, Inc., Dept. NS, Lans- 
ing, Mich. (Key No. 229) 


Cateteria Silverware Tokens 


Losses of dishes and silverware in the 
school cafeteria and lunchroom can be 
considerably reduced and possibly en- 
tirely eliminated by the use of a new 
token system recently announced. The 
new patented tokens, red fiber for silver- 
ware and white fiber for chinaware, are 
designed to be issued to students at the 
beginning of the school year at 10 cents 
each. Tokens are turned in at the lunch- 
room or cafeteria for each piece of 
silverware or china taken out by a stu- 
dent. At the conclusion of the meal, 
tokens are returned to the student when 
he turns in the equipment used. At 
the end of the school year students can 
redeem the tokens for the price paid for 
them. 

The manufacturer states that several 
schools have tried out the token system 
and all report losses of china and silver- 
ware have ceased. Brass tokens are also 
availbale for distribution to indigent 
students. P. O. Moore, Inc., Dept. NS, 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10. (Key 
No. 230) 





Electric Adding Machine 


Model 93100-5 is a new electric add- 
ing machine which embodies several sig- 
nificant improvements. The cushioned 
construction absorbs much of the noise 
and vibration and thus permits quieter 
operation while increasing the life ex- 
pectancy of the machine. The stream- 
lined keyboard with lengthened motor 
bars and improved case molding results 
in greater facility in operating all nu- 
meral and feature keys, thus contribut- 
ing to operator efficiency by increasing 
speed of figure entry and permitting 
more rapid checking. 

The new model utilizes the ten-key 
keyboard for touch method operation 
and is available with § inch stationary 





carriage. A 13 inch movable carriage 
model is in process of development. 
Remington Rand Inc., Dept. NS, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. (Key No. 
231) 
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Product Literature 

© Progress Toward Improved Class- 
room Environment’ is the title of a 
booklet designed to help educators in 
their efforts to improve classroom ar- 
rangement and planning. The booklet 
is the result of careful scientific re- 
search in many diversified fields by 
American Seating Co., Grand Rapids 
2, Mich., and includes discussion of 
such subjects as light and vision, dis- 
tribution of light, reflectivity and posi- 
tioning the child, with “before and 
after” illustrations of classroom plan- 
ning, a bibliography for further in- 
vestigation of the subject and informa- 
tion on the new 10-20 degree American 
Universal desk. The booklet should 
prove particularly valuable to those 
planning new buildings or rehabilitation 
of present ones. (Key No. 232) 


* Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 18, has prepared what 
should be a most interesting as well as 
educational booklet on “The Amazing 
Story of 16 mm. Sound Motion Pic- 
tures.”” Subjects covered include how 
sound movies are made, how the illusion 
of motion is created, how sound is re- 
corded on film and how sound is re- 
produced from film. The booklet is 
illustrated with photographs and draw- 
ings and is attractively designed for 
greatest clarity and interest. It is avail- 
able at 10c per copy or Sc per copy in 
quantities. In addition to its value to the 
educator, the booklet might well be help- 
ful as teaching material. (Key No. 233) 


® The second edition of the helpful 
manual prepared by The Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., 1200 W. Harrison St., Chi- 
cago 7, giving information on the oper- 
ation and maintenance of flush valves, 
has been released. Entitled “Keep ’Em 
Flushing,” the manual includes basic 
information on how a flush valve oper- 
ates, how to obtain maximum water 
savings from flush valves, how to keep 
maintenance time at a minimum, and 
other data of value to the administrator 
and his maintenance department. A 
helpful ‘“Trouble-Shooter” chart is also 
included in this 20 page Manual No. 
856-W. (Key No. 234) 


* A 4 page, 2 color bulletin, ‘Selecting 
the Right Type of Steam Trap,” has 
been issued by Sarco Company, Inc., 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1. The 
bulletin contains an illustrated chart 
which permits the reader to select the 
right type of steam trap for his par- 
ticular requirements. The special fea- 
tures, advantages and recommendations 
for each type of trap are listed and 
large, cross-sectional illustrations make 
it simple to follow the text. (Key No. 
235) 
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® A 32 page booklet, “The Story of 
America the Beautiful,’ has been issued 
by The Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Mass., to describe the ‘America the 
Beautiful’ Crayon Art Contest spon- 
sored by this company. The complete 
story of this competition, which is de- 
signed to help teachers stimulate art 
study in the primary grades, is given in 
the booklet which should be of interest 
to all school officials as well as art 
teachers and supervisors. /Key No. 
236) 


* Cold forged Ja-Son steel scissors are 
illustrated and described in a catalog 
sheet issued by John Ahlbin & Sons 
Inc., 188 Garden St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Featured are scissors for general school 
use, kindergarten and general utility 
needs with information on the quality 
construction of these scissors. (Key No. 
237) 


© The illustrated Catalog No. 58 of 
Rowles School Equipment is a 36 page 
booklet containing full information on 
the new Rowles Mastermade Movable 
Desk, Rowles combination and pedestal 
desks, chairs, teachers’ desks, kindergar- 
ten equipment, cabinets, library fur- 
niture, playground equipment, black- 
boards, bulletin boards, window shades 
and the like offered by E. W. A. Rowles 
Company, Arlington Heights, Ill. (Key 
No. 238) 


* The new 1948 catalog issued by 
Allied Radio Corp., 833 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 7, contains a compre- 
hensive listing of radio and electronic 
parts and equipment for classrooms, 
laboratory and shop. This 172 page 
book places special emphasis on the selec- 
tion of materials required by schools for 
radio and electronics training activities. 
(Key No. 239) 


* A roof maintenance guide entitled 
“Don’t take a chance...” has been 
issued by Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. (Key No. 240) 


Film Releases 
“The Three A’s, Age, Ability and Apti- 
tude,” 16 mm., 2 reels, 20 minutes. 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. (Key No. 
241) 


“Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning,” 
“We Discover Fractions,” “Let’s Visit 
a Poultry Farm,” “Softball for Girls,” 
“Speedball for Girls,” “Introduction to 
Electricity,” ‘The Nature of Sound” 
and “‘The Sounds of Music,” all 1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white, and 
“The Language of Graphs,” 114 reel, 
sound, color or black and white. Coro- 
net Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1. (Key No. 242) 





“The Heart and Circulation,” “Diges- 
tion of Foods,” “Foods and Nutrition,” 
“The Eyes and Their Care,” “The 
Teeth,” “Care of the Feet,” “Body De- 
fenses Against Disease,” and “Repro- 
duction Among Mammals,” series of 
filmstrips on “The Human Body.” En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. (Key 
No. 243) 


” 


“Lobstertown,” 16 mm. sound, one of 
the series, “Our Land and People.” 
Films Incorporated, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. (Key No. 244) 


“Body Care and Grooming,” “The Nose, 
Throat and Ears,” “The Body Fights 
Bacteria,” “Human Reproduction” and 
“Emotional Health,” a series of five 16 
mm. sound motion pictures with five 
silent follow-up filmstrips, designed for 
use with “Textbook of Healthful Liv- 
ing.” McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Key No. 
245) 


“Czechoslovakia,” “Radio Broadcasting 
Today,” “Transportation in the U.S.,” 
“New Frontiers of Medicine” and 
“Turkey,” 16 mm. The March of Time 
Forum Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. (Key No. 246) 


“How to Use an Encyclopedia” and 
“Animals Round the World,” Teach-O- 
Filmstrips for elementary schools. Pop- 
ular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual 
Div., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(Key No. 247) 


“Sewing: Characteristics and Handling 
of Materials,” 1 reel, sound. Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. (Key No. 248) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 560 Bel- 
mont Ave., Newark 8, N.J., has issued 
a notice recalling all extinguishers of 
the vaporizing liquid pump type of 
quart and 11% quart size. An elusive 
and persistent corrosive in the ex- 
tinguisher fluid, supplied to Pyrene by 
an outside manufacturer, has severely 
damaged some of the recalled extin- 
guishers and the company therefore re- 
quests that all extinguishers of this type 
be returned for replacement to ensure 
the extinguishers’ efficiency when need- 
ed. (Key No. 249) 


Norton Lasier Company, 466 W. Su- 
perior St., Chicago 10, manufacturer of 
all types of door closers, announces a 
change in corporate name as of March 
2, 1948, to LCN Closers, Inc. The 
company’s ownership, management, lo- 
cation, products and policies remain un- 


changed. (Key No. 250) 
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NOW CLASSROOM QUIET 
WILL HELP STUDENTS LEARN 


Any lesson is hard to learn in a 
noisy classroom filled with dis- 
tractions. Armstrong's Cushion- 
tone®, the perforated ceiling tile, 
makes schoolrooms quiet. 

Cushiontone ceilings improve 
schoolwork by eliminating noise 
in classrooms and corridors. With- 
out distracting noise, teachers can 
do their work more efficiently, 
students can concentrate better. 
Everyone is more alert, less tired, 
Armstrong’s Cushiontone has 


484 deep drilled holes in each 
12“ square. They absorb up to 
75% of the noise striking the 
ceiling or wall surface. A Cush- 
iontone ceiling is quickly in- 
stalled and, if necessary, can be 
cleaned and repainted again and 
again without loss of acoustical 
efficiency. Let your acoustical 
contractor study your needs 
before the term ends. He will 
give you an_ estimate. 
You'll be surprised how 


little it costs to have Cushionton¢ 
quiet throughout your school. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, ‘What 
todo about School Noise.’’ It gives 
further details. Write to Armstrong 
Cork Company, Acoustical Dept., 
3705 Stevens St., Lancaster, Penna. 














ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Armstrong Cork Company (A) Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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73 FACTORY BRANCHES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


WitH any product for school use, you’re seeking just one thing — RESULTS. This simple 
requirement extends every manufacturer's responsibility far beyond simply offering 
a good product. With Honeywell, such responsibility is accepted by service that begins 
with solving a problem in the plan stage, follows through at the time of installation— 
and Honeywell service carries on throughout the life of every installation to assure 
performance at the high standards to which every Honeywell product is made. To 
provide such service, Honeywell has 73 offices in the United States and Canada staffed 
with factory-trained engineers. 
Today, most Honeywell modulating electric and pneumatic controls are 
available for immediate delivery. Investigate now the ways in which thousands 
of other schools have benefited from Honeywell automatic control. Write or phone 
the Honeywell branch in or near your city . . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2614 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Canadian Plant: Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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